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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  compiler  of  these  volumes,  in  executing  the  pleasing  and 
arduous  duty  which  he  has  imposed  upon  himself,  has  had  re- 
course to  the  writings  of  more  than  Three  Hundred  British 
Poets  of  the  present  and  three  preceding  centuries  ; of  which 
but  a comparatively  small  proportion  are  accessible  to  the  pub- 
lic generally  ; and  many  of  them  are  little  known  to  the  Polite 
Scholar. 

Many  of  these  authors  and  their  works  are  fast  sinking  into 
oblivion  ; and  to  the  Compiler  it  has  not  been  the  least  grate- 
ful part  of  his  labours,  that  he  has  been  able  to  rescue  from  the 
reckless  tooth  of  time,  some  of  the  finest  thoughts  and  most 
vivid  images  of  these  ancient  fathers  of  poesy, — which  will  be 
found  diffused  throughout  these  pages. 

This  work  has  been  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a book  of  re 
ference  by  an  alphabetical  arrangement : and  by  the  aid  of  the 
numerical  and  chronological  order  of  the  quotations,  the  curious 
reader  may,  at  a glance,  view  the  progressive  steps  which  have 
been  made  in  the  structure,  copiousness  and  harmony  of  our 
language,  as  well  as  recur  at  will  to  the  selections  from  any 
favourite  author  throughout  the  four  volumes. 

In  making  the  selections,  especial  care  has  been  taken  to  ex- 
clude every  thing  that  could  excite  or  nourish  a vicious  thought, 
or  awake  a blush  on  the  cheek  of  innocence.  It  will,  on  the 
contrary,  be  found  that  the  general  tendency  of  the  quotations 
is  to  strengthen  the  best  moral  feelings  where  they  exist,  and 
where  they  do  not,  to  implant  and  nourish  them. 


NOTICES  OF  “POETICAL  QUOTATIONS.” 


From  the  National  Gazette , by  Mr  Walsh. 

Mr  John  F.  Addington  has  issued,  in  this  city,  the  first  volume 
of  a work  entitled  “ Poetical  Quotations , being  a complete  Dic- 
tionary of  the  most  elegant,  moral,  sublime,  and  humorous  pas- 
sages in  the  British  Poets.”  Mr  Addington  states,  in  his  pre- 
face, that  he  has  had  recourse  to  the  writings  of  more  than  three 
hundred  British  poets  of  the  present  and  three  preceding  cen- 
turies. His  plan  is  to  be  executed  in  four  volumes  duodecimo, 
of  more  than  three  hundred  pages  each.  The  work  has  been 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  reference  by  an  alphabetical  ar- 
rangement : and  chronological  order  is  observed  in  the  quota- 
tions. Strict  care  has  been  exercised  as  to  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  all.  We  cannot  but  commend  this  enterprize.  The  de- 
sign is  highly  useful,  and  the  execution,  so  far,  strikes  us  as 
quite  respectable. 

From  the  United  States  Gazette  of  Philadelphia. 

The  first  volume,  containing  A.  to  D.  is  now  before  us,  hand- 
somely printed,  with  an  engraved  title  and  vignette  ; and  we 
profess  ourselves  edified  in  a view  of  the  ceaseless  industry  that 
for  many  years  must  have  been  employed  in  the  compilation  of 
so  much  chaste  poetry,  affording  such  apt  quotations  for  writers 
or  texts  for  essayists.  The  volumes,  we  think,  will  be  condu- 
cive to  good  taste  and  good  morals,  which,  by  the  way,  are  al- 
ways in  unison  ; and,  to  borrow  one  of  the  quotations,  we  may 
say  the  work  will  all 

“ of  these  four  ends  produce, 

“For  wisdom,  piety,  delight  and  use.” 

Denham. 


From  the  Democratic  Press  of  Philadelphia. 

The  title  of  this  work  conveys  some  idea  of  what  it  ought 
to  be,  but  none  of  its  execution.  Its  arrangement  is  excellent; 
and  passages,  on  any  subject,  can  as  easily  be  found  as  words 
in  a dictionary. 

The  compiler,  Mr  John  F.  Addington  of  Philadelphia,  has 
faithfully  executed  the  work  he  proposed.  He  has,  in  good  faith, 
diligently  read,  and  with  good  taste  and  sound  judgment  select- 
ed from  “ the  British  Poets,”  all  their  most  admirably  conceiv- 
ed and  elegantly  expressed  passages.  Here,  in  a reasonable 
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compass,  are  the  best  specimens  of  the  best  British  Poets,  in  all 
ages  and  in  every  range  : — satirical  and  humorous,  sublime  and 
moral,  witty  and  pathetic  ; — but  here  is  nothing  which  can  of- 
fend against  the  purest  mind  or  tinge  the  chastest  cheek. 

Mr  Addington  has  indeed  conferred  a favour  on  the  public, 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  has  executed  this  most  desirable  and 
agreeable  parlour  book.  The  quotations  appear  to  have  been 
copied  accurately,  and  the  proofs  read  with  care.  The  work 
has  one  other  merit  which  will  give  it  value  with  the  lovers  of 
Poetry — the  compiler  has  so  carefully  noted  the  author  and  the 
poem  from  which  each  selection  is  made,  that  the  work  at  large 
can  easily  be  found  and  referred  to.  The  mechanical  part,  the 
paper,  type  and  presswork,  is  what  it  ought  to  be  in  a book 
which  deserves  to  have  a very  general  circulation,  and  to  be 
very  frequently  consulted  for  profit  and  pleasure. 

From  the  Daily  Chronicle  of  Philadelphia. 

We  have  received  a copy  of  the  first  volume,  which  is  a duo- 
decimo of  the  largest  size,  very  handsomely  printed,  and  adorn- 
ed by  a vignette  title-page  engraved  for  the  work.  The  com- 
piler tells  us  that  he  had  recourse  to  the  writings  of  more  than 
three  hundred  British  Poets,  of  the  present  and  three  preceding 
centuries.  As  usual  in  such  compilations,  the  extracts  are 
placed  under  proper  heads,  in  alphabetical  succession. — In  each 
of  these  divisions,  too,  a chronological  arrangement  has  been 
observed,  which,  as  Mr  Addington  remarks  in  his  preface,  pre- 
sents the  reader  with  a view  of  the  progress  of  our  language. 

From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  Philadelphia. 

We  pronounce  this  work  to  be  highly  valuable,  as  a compen- 
dium of  all  that  it  professes  in  the  line  of  quotation.  And  we  re- 
commend it  to  a discerning  public,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  meet 
with  due  encouragement.  We  think  the  method  of  arrangement 
contributes  much  to  its  usefulness  as  a literary  desideratum , and 
it  will  be  found  one  of  the  most  complete  selections  of  excellent 
poetry  now  extant. 

From  the  Saturday  Bulletin  of  Philadelphia. 

The  volume  before  us  is  the  first  of  the  series,  and  is  alphabe; 
ticallv  arranged,  including  the  letters  A.  to  D.  The  advanta- 
ges of  the  classification  are  numerous.  As  a book  of  reference 
it  is  particularly  valuable,  and  should  be  found  on  the  desk  of 
every  polite  scholar,  who  may  find  any  striking  sentiment  he 
desires  to  see,  illustrated  in  these  pages. 
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BIBLICAL  REPERTORY  AND  THEOLOGICAL 
REVIEW. 

FOR  JULY  1830. 


REVIEW. 

Essays  and  Dissertations  in  Biblical  Literature.  By  a 
Society  of  Clergymen.  Vol.  I.  Containing  chiefly 
translations  of  the  works  of  German  critics.  New  York. 
G.  $ C.  <§•  H.  Carvill,  1829.  Pp.  567,  8vo. 

The  importance  of  biblical  literature  is  gradually  rising 
to  its  appropriate  value  in  the  estimation  of  many  of  our 
clergymen.  To  those  whose  acquirements  and  taste  have  led 
them  to  feel  a deep  interest  in  the  progress  of  theological  lite- 
rature in  our  country,  and  whose  biblical  studies  have  made 
them  sensible  of  the  want  of  more  ample  means  for  extending 
their  researches,  the  attention  recently  awakened  to  this  sub- 
ject cannot  fail  to  be  highly  gratifying.  For  deep  and  origi- 
nal investigation  in  this  productive  field  our  country  has 
hitherto  laboured  under  peculiar  disadvantages,  which,  although 
diminished  by  the  productions  of  every  passing  year,  must 
long  continue  to  he  felt.  Our  public  libraries  are  not  stored 
with  ancient  manuscripts,  accumulated  by  the  contributions 
and  collections  of  successive  centuries;  our  geographical  loca- 
tion cuts  us  off  from  many  important  facilities  of  acquiring  a 
radical  knowledge  of  oriental  languages,  literature,  and  cus- 
2 R 
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toms;  and  our  theological  and  literary  institutions  have  not, 
until  recently  at  least,  afforded  the  requisite  means,  and  en- 
couragements for  profound  research.  Few  men  of  talents  pos- 
sess the  means  of  pursuing  their  studies  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  prescribed  for  admission  to  professional  engagements, 
nor  has  the  tone  of  public  sentiment  afforded  adequate  patron- 
age to  warrant  the  appropriation  of  much  time  and  expendi- 
ture upon  extensive  investigation. 

But  in  all  these  respects  we  are  happy  to  perceive  decisive 
indications  of  improvement.  The  gradual  development  of  the 
treasures  accumulated  in  the  ancient  libraries  of  Europe,  by 
the  publication,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  most  valuable  arti- 
cles in  various  forms  and  languages,  is  constantly  rendering 
access  to  the  originals  less  important.  The  printed  copy  of  a 
useful  document,  if  accurate,  will  be  as  valuable  an  assistant 
in  our  researches  as  the  musty  manuscript,  and  will  in  most 
cases  afford  the  additional  advantage  of  translation,  collation, 
or  commentary,  which  may  essentially  facilitate  our  labours. 
Thus  the  deficiencies  of  our  libraries  are  in  a course  of  supply 
from  the  overflowings  of  those  of  our  more  favoured  neigh- 
bours, and  the  elements  of  profound  investigation  are  accu- 
mulating around  us  without  the  wearisome  process  of  ransack- 
ing dusty  shelves  and  examining  corroded  masses  of  ancient 
manuscripts.  The  multiplication  of  elementary  books,  jour- 
nals of  travellers  and  missionaries,  and  increasing  intercourse, 
are  constantly  rendering  easier  the  acquisition  of  oriental  lite- 
rature. The  political  changes  and  revolutions  in  the  countries 
surrounding  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  interest  felt  in  the 
efforts  of  missionaries,  are  directing  the  attention  of  the  com- 
munity so  strongly  to  that  quarter,  as  to  create  a popular  sen- 
timent in  favour  of  any  pursuits  connected  with  the  east, 
especially  if  designed  to  illustrate  the  scriptures.  Nor  is  it 
among  the  least  gratifying  characteristics  of  the  present  age, 
that  our  theological  seminaries  of  various  denominations  are 
making  special  efforts  to  give  prominence  to  the  claims  of 
biblical  literature,  and  to  furnish  increasing  facilities  to  young 
men  of  promising  talents  to  pursue  their  studies  beyond  the 
mere  prescribed  routine.  And  last,  though  not  least  among 
the  cheering  improvements  of  the  day,  we  may  name  the  im- 
proving character  and  increasing  number  of  publications,  both 
original  and  imported,  on  the  various  topics  embraced  in  this 
branch  of  theological  science. 

We  rejoice  in  this  progress,  not  only  because  we  consider 
the  subject  important  in  itself,  but  especially  because  we  are 
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persuaded  that  the  assistance  of  this  department  of  theology 
will  soon  be  required  in  a peculiar  manner,  and  to  an  extent 
hitherto  unknown,  to  sustain  the  interests  of  truth.  The  pro- 
minent aspect  which  error  and  infidelity  are  assuming,  the 
talents  and  learning  enlisted  in  their  support,  and  the  un- 
wearied assiduity  with  which  they  are  rallying  and  organizing 
their  hosts,  admonish  us  to  put  on  our  armour  and  prepare  for 
the  contest.  The  spirit  of  free  inquiry  is  gone  forth;  the 
doctrines  of  revelation  are  undergoing  a radical  investigation; 
sentiments  are  no  longer  revered  for  having  been  held  sacred 
by  the  best  of  men,  from  time  immemorial;  the  truths  which 
established  the  faith  and  nourished  the  piety  of  our  fathers, 
are  called  in  question  with  as  little  hesitation  as  the  specula- 
tions of  yesterday;  and  new  efforts  of  inventive  genius  are 
daily  put  in  requisition  to  expose  weak  points  in  the  founda- 
tions of  our  faith,  and  to  construct  new  instruments  to  under- 
mine or  storm  the  citadel  of  truth.  The  social  fireside  and 
the  popular  meeting;  the  legislative  discussion  and  the  indus- 
triously-circulated periodical;  the  speculations  of  the  philoso- 
pher, obtruded  upon  the  community  after  the  hand  that  recorded 
them  has  mouldered  in  the  tomb;  and  even  the  sacred  desk — 
“ I name  it,  filled  with  solemn  awe,”  are  seized  as  occasions  or 
employed  as  vehicles  to  render  objections  to  the  received  sys- 
tem of  religious  truth,  popular  and  influential.  In  this  process 
the  cause  of  piety  must  suffer,  and  the  souls  of  multitudes  be 
deluded,  if  the  advocates  of  the  truth  are  not  qualified  to  main- 
tain the  system  with  equal  talent,  learning,  and  industry. 
Whatever  therefore  lays  claim  to  the  least  agency  in  diffusing 
a profound  knowledge  of  the  scriptures,  clear  views  of  their 
authenticity  and  canonical  authority,  familiar  acquaintance 
with  their  essential  facts  and  truths,  and  correct  principles  of 
interpretation,  cannot  fail  to  be  welcome  to  every  intelligent 
Christian,  and  especially  to  the  clergyman,  who  feels  himself 
in  a peculiar  manner  appointed  in  the  providence  of  God,  and 
“ moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,”  to  stand  forth  as  a “defender  of 
the  faith.”  No  age  of  the  church  perhaps  has  more  imperi- 
ously required  a firm  phalanx  of  able  ministers  of  the  New 
Testament  to  preach  in  demonstration  of  the  spirit  and  of  power 
the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  and  contend  earnestly  by  all 
legitimate  means  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 

But  as  our  object  in  noticing  the  work  before  us  is  not  to 
make  it  the  text  of  an  essay  or  dissertation  of  our  own,  but  to 
give  some  account  of  its  contents,  to  recommend  it  to  the  care- 
ful attention  of  our  readers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  express 
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our  dissent  from  some  of  the  positions  maintained  in  it,  we 
proceed  to  a detailed  examination  of  the  various  discussions 
which  fill  its  pages.  Seldom  has  a volume  issued  from  the 
American  press  replete  with  such  deep  and  varied  learning, 
applied  to  its  appropriate  objects  with  so  much  judgment  and 
taste.  The  general  design  of  the  work  is  “to  advance  the 
cause  of  biblical  literature,  principally  by  placing  within  the 
reach  of  students  some  treatises  which  are  not  now  readily  ac- 
cessible. ” The  articles  are  all,  with  one  exception,  translated 
from  the  German  or  Latin  works  of  Michaelis,  Tittmann, 
Storr,  Eichhorn,  and  Gesenius;  names  which  no  lover  of  Ger- 
man literature,  or  connoisseur  in  the  higher  walks  of  theologi- 
cal science,  can  pronounce  without  respect,  although  we  regret 
that  some  of  them  have  been  enlisted  on  the  side  of  neology, 
or  rationalism.  Few  traces  of  these  erroneous  opinions  ap- 
pear in  the  pieces  introduced  into  this  work;  and  when  they 
do  occur,  the  translators  have  omitted  them,  where  it  could  be 
done  without  injury  to  the  connexion,  or  accompanied  them 
with  cautionary  notes.  We  deem  this  course  on  the  whole 
judicious;  for  while  we  exceedingly  dislike  the  practice  of 
garbling  the  works  of  valuable  writers,  we  consider  it  a far 
more  serious  evil  to  import  foreign  errors,  or  foreign  arguments, 
in  support  of  native  error. 

The  volume  opens  with  a “ History  of  Introductions  to  the 
Scriptures,  by  William  Gesenius,  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  Samuel  H.  Turner,  D.D.  Professor  of  Biblical  Learn- 
ing and  Interpreter  of  Scripture  in  the  General  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States.”  The  article  was  written  for  the  “ General  Encyclo- 
pedia of  the  Sciences  and  Arts,  by  Ersch  and  Gruber,”  and 
republished,  with  the  other  articles  in  that  work  referring  to 
the  Bible,  in  a separate  volume,  at  Leipzig,  in  1823.  This 
volume  contains  in  a small  compass  much  valuable  infor- 
mation on  the  History,  Criticism,  Antiquities,  Translations, 
&.c.  of  the  Bible,  from  the  pens  of  De  Wette,  Niemeyer, 
and  Gesenius.  The  essay  before  us  is  very  brief,  and  conse- 
quently superficial  and  unsatisfactory.  Several  works,  by 
no  means  unimportant,  are  entirely  omitted,  most  of  which 
however  the  translator  has  referred  to  in  a note.  The  author 
sets  out  by  defining  the  appropriate  limits,  and  pointing  out 
the  proper  subjects  or  materials  of  an  Introduction  to  the  Scrip- 
tures; and  then  mentions  the  principal  works  which  have  suc- 
cessively appeared  bearing  this  title,  or  discussing  the  subjects 
which  it  indicates.  This  branch  of  theological  science  has 
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been  cultivated  more  extensively  in  Germany  than  any  where 
else.  “ It  gives,  on  the  particular  books,  discussions  respecting 
their  authors,  and  times  of  composition,  genuineness  and  in- 
tegrity, contents,  spirit  and  plan;  and  also,  as  the  subject  re- 
quires it,  respecting  the  original  language,  its  earliest  history, 
and  so  forth;  and  further,  in  general  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  Bible  collection,  or  Canon,  its  original  language  and  ver- 
sions, the  history  of  the  original  text,  and  other  matters  of 
this  kind.” 

The  material  elements  of  a work  of  this  class  are  arranged 
by  our  author  in  the  following  manner:  the  history  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and  Hellenistic  languages, 
writing,  and  literature;  the  history  of  the  Canon,  or  of  the 
collection,  arrangement,  and  ecclesiastical  (we  would  also  add, 
divine)  authority  of  the  books;  the  history  of  the  original 
text,  the  various  changes  which  it  has  undergone,  and  the 
means  of  improving  it;  and  the  hermeneutical  part,  which 
exhibits  the  aids  for  understanding  the  Bible,  and  directions 
for  the  application  of  them.  The  historical  sketch,  which  con- 
stitutes the  body  of  the  essay,  often  furnishes  little  more  in- 
formation than  the  name  of  the  author  in  his  proper  place  in 
the  succession,  and  the  title  of  his  work  in  a note,  and  utterly 
disappoints  our  expectation  of  seeing  the  principal  works 
characterized  and  estimated  according  to  their  respective  merits. 
The  principal  introductions  to  the  New  Testament  are  thus 
described: 

“ After  the  very  learned  preparatory  works  of  Richard  Simon, 
the  first  who  published  an  introduction  to  the  New  Testament  was 
J.  D.  Michaelis.  His  work  was  a very  imperfect  manual,  which 
in  later  editions  was  greatly  improved  and  enlarged,  and  by  Her- 
bert Marsh  was  enriched  with  learned  additions  and  corrections. 
But  the  marked  progress  which  biblical  criticism  and  exegesis  had 
made  towards  the  end  of  the  last  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  was  conspicuous  in  the  manuals  respectively,  of  Hiin- 
lein,  whose  work  is  particularly  distinguished  by  its  agreeable 
composition,  of  J.  C.  Chr.  Schmidt,  who  abounds  with  clear 
and  unbiassed  views,  and  of  J.  I..  Hug,  who  excels  all  his  prede- 
cessors in  deep  and  fundamental  investigations.  Eichhorn  has  also 
extended  his  inquiries  to  the  subjects  comprehended  in  the  intro- 
duction to  the  New  Testament,  but  has  published  no  more  at  pre- 
sent than  the  particular  introduction.  The  subjects,  in  this  depart- 
ment, which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  inquirers,  as  of  prin- 
cipal importance,  and  have  occasioned  many  hypotheses  and  learned 
controversies,  are  the  following  : the  arrangement  of  the  manuscripts 
according  to  recensions  and  classes,  (Griesbach’s  system  of  recen- 
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sions)  ; the  manner  of  illustrating  the  agreement  of  the  first  three 
gospels  ; the  chronology  of  Paul’s  epistles,  and,  since  the  publica- 
tion of  Schleiermacher  and  Bretschneider’s  works  on  this  sub- 
ject, also  the  authenticity  of  the  gospel  of  John,  and  of  the  epistles 
to  Timothy.” 

Beyond  the  limits  of  Germany  the  author  finds  only  two 
writers  worthy  of  notice:  Lanigan,  an  Italian,  and  Horne, 
who  “ both  comprehend  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and 
the  latter  the  exegetical  helps  also,  as  biblical  antiquities,  geo- 
graphy, and  other  subjects  of  this  kind.  In  addition  to  the 
various  works  named  or  described,  a catalogue  is  given  of  the 
German  journals  and  reviews  which  have  discussed  particu- 
lar topics,  and  reviewed  the  various  books  which  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  this  branch  of  theological  science.  These 
are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  have  extended  to  many  vo- 
lumes; indicating  decisively  the  strong  hold  which  investiga- 
tions of  this  kind  have  taken,  in  the  popular  feelings  of  the 
more  intelligent  classes  of  the  community.  It  is  an  undoubted 
fact,  as  our  author  states,  that  “ other  nations  are  far  behind 
the  advances  which  have  been  made  by  the  Germans,”  though 
we  should  hesitate  to  subscribe  to  the  reasons  he  assigns  for 
the  deficiency;  which  are,  that  the  Bible  is  not  studied  else- 
where with  so  much  ardour,  and  that  the  doctrinal  views  of 
divines  in  other  countries  “are  opposed  to  the  results  to 
which  many  of  the  disquisitions  tend.”  We  should  not  be 
easily  persuaded  to  believe  that  the  Bible  is  not  as  faithfully 
and  as  profitably  read  in  England  and  our  own  country  as  in 
Germany;  and  if  the  fruits  of  piety  actually  exhibited  were 
taken  as  the  criterion  of  the  fidelity  with  which  English  and 
American  Christians  search  the  scriptures,  we  should  have 
little  fear  of  mortification  in  the  comparison.  But  in  the  other 
reason  assigned,  there  may  be  truth  in  the  view  which  the 
author  takes  of  the  subject.  It  is  not,  however,  in  foreign 
countries  alone  that  these  results,  so  deleterious  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  piety,  are  deplored  and  opposed.  This  opposition 
is  nowhere  so  decided,  and  so  powerful  at  this  very  time  as  in 
the  heart  and  throughout  all  the  borders  of  Germany;  and  no 
where  else  has  it  enlisted  so  much  talent,  and  such  an  extent 
and  variety  of  learning  in  the  cause  of  truth.  The  ablest 
veterans  of  the  neological  school,  who  had  long  boasted  of  their 
triumph  over  the  established  system  of  their  church,  and  had 
been  deemed  invincible  by  their  admiring  followers,  have  re- 
cently been  assailed  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  pursued 
through  all  their  ample  range  of  classical  and  oriental  learning, 
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and  discomfited  on  their  own  ground.  Some  of  those  who 
still  survive  are  sinking  into  neglect  and  losing  their  influence, 
while  others  are  approximating  to  the  truth  and  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  and  associating  with  their  more  evangelical  neighbours 
in  disseminating  its  salutary  blessings.  It  ought,  however,  to 
be  remarked,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  or  tendency 
of  these  investigations  in  themselves,  if  conducted  in  a proper 
spirit  and  manner,  from  which  piety  or  orthodoxy,  even  in  its 
“most  straitest”  forms,  need  shrink.  The  translator,  in  a 
note  to  the  passage  under  consideration,  very  justly  remarks, 

“ Disquisitions  of  the  kind  referred  to,  do  by  no  means  tend 
to- the  results  with  which  the  German  neologists  have  satisfied 
themselves.  They  tend  to  a fundamental  acquaintance  with 
scripture,  to  a confirmation  of  its  claims  as  the  inspired  word 
of  God,  and  to  a sound  and  incontrovertible  system  of  religious 
faith,  founded  in  all  its  parts,  not  on  metaphysical  philosophy, 
or  traditional  authority,  but  on  the  Bible,  and  nothing  but  the 
Bible.”  For  the  truth  of  this  we  might  appeal  to  the  charac- 
ters of  the  most  profound  biblical  critics  of  every  age,  from 
the  days  of  Jerome  to  the  present  time;  but  the  subject  has 
been  too  often  discussed,  and  is  in  its  very  nature  too  plain  to 
need  further  illustration  in  this  place. 

The  next  article  in  the  volume  is  a “Treatise  on  the  Authen- 
ticity and  canonical  authority  of  the  scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament,  by  John  Godfrey  Eichhorn;  translated  from  the 
German  by  J.  F.  Schroeder,  A.M.  an  assistant  minister  of 
Trinity  Church,  New  York.”  It  presents,  in  the  compass  of 
about  eighty  pages,  a compendious  view  of  the  testimonies  and 
arguments  on  which  our  belief  in  the  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  Old  Testament  rests.  The  introductory  para-  N 
graphs  embrace  some  important  general  observations.  The 
diversity  of  style,  the  “ march  of  thought  and  range  of  imagery,” 
and  the  gradual  change  of  manners  developed  in  the  successive 
books,  demonstrate  them  to  be  the  works  of  different  authors; 
while  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  utter  absence  of  any  con- 
ceivable motive,  forbid  us  to  think  of  an  agreement  between 
different  writers  of  different  ages  to  impose  upon  the  world 
so  extensive  and  influential  a forgery.  “ The  very  reasonings 
that  argue  for  a Homer,  maintain  even  the  authenticity  of  all 
the  particular  books  of  the  Old  Testament;”  and  “as  yet  no 
one  has  been  able  to  oppose  with  arguments  the  integrity  and 
credibility  of  any  writer  of  the  Old  Testament;  but  every  dis- 
covery#in  ancient  literature  has  hitherto  been  some  new  con- 
firmation of  the  sacred  books.”  All  the  books,  of  which  the 
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writers  are  known,  “ are  impressed  with  the  seal  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  their  authors;”  and  where  these  are  not  known, 
“ internal  considerations  always  show,  that  we  are  compelled 
to  recognise  them  as  authentic.”  “ The  Book  of  Joshua,  for 
instance,  the  author  of  which  is  unknown,  enters  so  deeply 
into  the  particulars  of  the  most  ancient  geography,  that  miracle 
upon  miracle  must  have  been  wrought  on  an  impostor,  if  he 
could  have  been  in  a situation  to  compose  it  thus.’' 

Before  introducing  the  direct  evidences  and  testimonies  of 
authenticity,  an  observation  is  premised  in  which  we  cannot 
acquiesce.  We  insert  it  entire. 

“ The  very  nature  of  the  origin  of  many  scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament  renders  it  necessary  that  ancient  and  modern  passages 
and  sections  must  interchange  in  them.  Very  few  proceeded  from 
the  hand  of  their  authors  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  have  them. 
The  separate  constituent  parts  of  many  had  long  been  extant  as 
special  works,  before  they  became  united  with  certain  parts  now 
added  to  them.  Should  even  the  Mosaick  writings,  in  their  present 
order,  not  be  those  of  Moses  ; yet  they  have  been  collected  from 
Mosaick  documents,  and  have  merely  been  disposed  by  a more  re- 
cent hand.  Our  Psalms,  according  to  their  existing  arrangement, 
first  attained  their  present  extent  after  the  captivity,  by  the  combi- 
nation of  several  larger  and  smaller  books  of  Psalms.  The  materials 
of  our  Daniel  were  originally  separate,  in  treatises  that  had  been 
composed  in  different  dialects.  The  golden  proverbs  of  Solomon 
have  been  increased  by  accessions  : even  in  Hezekiah’s  time,  there 
were  additions  made  to  them.” 

We  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  any  of  the  statements  of  which 
this  paragraph  is  composed,  without  much  greater  limitations 
and  qualifications  than  the  known  sentiments  of  the  author  al- 
low us  to  prescribe.  The  translator  has  omitted  some  con- 
nected passages  on  account  of  the  “peculiar  sentiments  which 
they  advance,”  and  referred  us  to  Jahn’s  Introduction  for 
proof  that  the  Pentateuch  is  in  reality  “ the  work  of  Moses,” 
and  “not  a compilation  of  recent  date.” 

We  are  unable  to  perceive  what  it  is  in  the  “nature  of  the 
origin  of  many  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,”  which  ren- 
ders an  interchange  of  ancient  and  modern  passages  and  sec- 
tions necessary,  at  least  to  any  considerable  extent.  The 
writers  of  the  books  containing  the  national  history  of  the 
Hebrews,  both  before  and  after  their  separation,  unquestiona- 
bly used  the  records,  official  annals,  and  other  public  docu- 
ments of  the  kingdom  whose  history  they  describe;  and  they 
may  have  occasionally  introduced  extracts.  In  some  instances 
the  historian  interweaves  with  his  narrative  the  oracles  of 
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prophets,  the  effusions  of  inspired  poets,  and  the  speeches,  de- 
crees, letters,  or  remarks  of  the  individual  whose  history  he  is 
writing.*  Some  of  these  documents  may  have  existed  long 
before  the  writer’s  age,  though  probably  very  few  will  be 
found  by  examination.  We  may  admit  also  that  the  editor, 
or  editors,  who  revised  the  books,  when  arranging  them  into 
their  proper  place  in  the  canon,  added  or  inserted  some  re- 
marks, changed  perhaps  some  geographical  names,  and  in 
Deuteronomy  appended  a whole  chapter.  Marginal  notes 
may,  by  the  carelessness  or  officiousness  of  transcribers,  have 
been  transferred  to  the  text,  and  other  slight  variations  must 
have  occurred  in  the  course  of  time,  and  frequent  transcription, 
to  render  the  text  now  in  some  degree  different  from  what  it 
was  when  it  issued  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  author.  Hence 
the  various  readings  which  characterize  the  existing  manu- 
scripts, none  of  which,  in  all  probability,  accurately  represent 
the  autograph  in  any  one  book.  With  these  exceptions,  which 
materially  affect  very  few  of  the  books,  we  see  no  reason  for 
admitting  this  interchange,  or  succession  of  ancient  and  modern 
passages,  which,  however  we  might  limit,  it  would  make 
strange  patchwork  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  would  certainly 
affect  in  a serious  degree  the  genuineness,  if  not  the  authenti- 
city, of  the  inspired  books.  Unless  we  are  prepared  to  yield 
the  question  of  genuineness,  we  must  maintain  that  we  pos- 
sess them  substantially,  in  matter  and  form,  as  they  were  pub- 
lished by  their  respective  authors.  It  is  true  they  exhibit 
marks  of  having  been  revised,  arranged,  and  prepared  for  per- 
manent use,  public  and  private,  at  a period  subsequent  to  the 
composition  of  most  of  them,  but  the  changes  and  additions 
thus  made,  so  far  as  can  now  be  ascertained,  did  not  substan- 
tially affect  the  character  or  component  parts  of  any  single 
book.  The  Psalms,  at  least  many  of  them,  existed  without 
doubt  as  separate  compositions;  some  of  them  perhaps  a long 
time  before  they  were  collected  into  a volume;  and  the  Pro- 
verbs of  Solomon,  “which  the  men  of  Hezekiah,  king  of 
Judah,  copied  out,”  contained  probably  in  the  last  seven  chap- 
ters of  the  book,  may  have  been  then  first  added  to  the  collec- 
tion previously  made;  but  the  materials  were  of  the  same 


* See  1 Kings,  xiv.  29,  and  xv.  7 ■ 1 Chron.  xxvii.  24,  and  xxix.  29.  2 

Chron.  xxiv.  27.  2 Sam.  i.  18.  2 Chron.  xii.  15,  and  xiii.  22-  Ezra  i.  1 

— 4.  After  the  separation,  the  Chronicles  of  the  two  kingdoms  are  separate 
documents.  Compare  1 Kings  xv.  7,  31,  and  xxii.  39,  45. 
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character,  prepared  by  the  same  hand,  and  of  course  they  con- 
stitute a whole,  as  genuine  and  authentic,  as  if  they  had  been 
transcribed  in  successive  chapters  and  verses,  by  the  hand  of 
the  royal  author. 

But  we  are  more  particularly  anxious  to  vindicate  the  Pen- 
tateuch from  the  insinuation  here  thrown  out  against  its  genu- 
ineness, as  a real  work  of  Moses. 

From  the  speculations  of  Carlostadt,  Spinoza,  Astruc  and 
Paine,  to  the  criticisms  of  Eichhorn,  Vater,  and  De  Wette; 
infidels  and  theologians  co-operating  in  unholy  concert;  the 
Mosaic  origin,  and  of  course  the  divine  authority  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, has  been  a favourite  object  of  attack.  It  seems  to  have 
been  considered  the  most  questionable  portion  of  the  whole 
series  of  God’s  revelations,  the  most  vulnerable  point  in  the 
citadel  of  the  Christian  faith.  Yet  scarcely  two  of  these  criti- 
cal cavillers  can  agree  in  their  theories,  or  rely  on  the  same 
mode  of  explaining  the  actual  phenomena  of  the  books,  as  they 
have  been  transmitted  to  us  in  the  sacred  volume.  While 
some  imagine  they  find  evidence  of  composition  at  a period 
long  posterior  to  the  time  of  Moses,  when  or  by  whom  they 
cannot  decide;  others,  compelled  by  internal  evidence  and  his- 
torical testimony  to  refer  them  to  the  age  of  Moses,  represent 
them  as  a series  of  fragments,  partly  composed  by  Moses,  and 
partly  by  other  unknown  hands;  some  of  them,  as  Vater*  and 
De  Wette,!  extend  this  fragmentary  character  to  all  the  hooks; 
while  others,  as  Astruc,  Eichhorn  and  Jahn,  limit  it  to  Gene- 
sis, and  maintain  that  Moses  found  these  documents  among 
his  people,  and  collected,  arranged,  revised,  and  modernized 
them,  and  incorporated  them  into  his  history.  Yet  they  can- 
not agree  as  to  the  number  and  extent  of  these  documents,! 
which  they  distinguish  by  the  use  of  the  divine  names  Jehovah 
and  Elohim,  by  a difference  in  the  style  and  mode  of  narration, 
by  repetitions  of  the  same  truth  or  fact,  and  by  inscriptions  or 
other  expressions  indicating  the  commencement  or  the  end  of 
a section.  These  are  probably  the  “ documents”  to  which  the 


* Commentar  ueber  den  Pentateuch.  Vol.  III.  p.393,  &c. 
f Lehrbuch  del-  historisch  Kritischen  Einleitung,  in  die  Bibel,  A.  and  N. 
T.  § 150—155. 

$ Astruc,  who  first  advanced  the  theory,  (in  his  Conjectures  sur  les  Me- 
moires  originaux  dont  il  paroit,  que  Moyse  s’est  servi  pour  composer  le 
livre  de  la  Genese,)  reckoned  twelve,  Eichhorn  two,  Vater  many,  greater 
or  smaller,  llgen  three,  &c. 
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author  alludes  in  the  passage  before  us,  and  which  he  calls 
Mosaic,  because  they  passed  through  the  hands  of  Moses  and 
received  his  sanction  and  revision;  yet  we  hardly  know  how 
to  reconcile  the  declaration  with  the  doctrine  he  elsewhere 
maintains,  that  these  documents  were  arranged  and  prepared, 
and  all  the  other  books  written  by  Moses  himself,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  two  chapters  of  Deateronomy.*  Being 
accustomed  to  consider  the  whole  as  the  work  of  Moses,  and 
finding  it  every  where  quoted  and  referred  to  as  such,  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  in  the  New,  by  ancient  writers,  Jewish  as 
well  as  Christian,  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  relinquish 
the  opinion;  nor  do  the  discordant  assertions  and  reasonings  of 
Eichhorn,  of  Jahn,  of  Yater,  of  De  Wette,  or  of  Augusti,  ren- 
der it  in  our  estimation  untenable.  Perhaps  the  hypothesis, 
as  maintained  by  Eichhorn  and  Jahn,  is  not  utterly  incompa- 
tible with  the  authenticity  and  inspiration  of  the  book  of  Ge- 
nesis, (yet  it  cannot  be  a genuine  work  of  Moses,  and  where 
then  is  the  evidence  of  its  authenticity?) 

Nearly  all  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  cite  or  refer  to 
the  writings  or  the  law  of  Moses,  but  nowhere  give  us  a de- 
scription of  the  particular  books  included  in  these  writings. 
In  Joshua,  i.  8,  and  viii.  31,  34.  and  xxiii.  6,  the  book  of  the  law, 
or  of  the  law  of  Moses,  is  distinctly  mentioned,  with  reference 
in  the  contexts  to  historical  circumstances,  threatenings,  and 
promises,  contained  in  the  Pentateuch;  and  inch.  xxiv.  26,  we 
are  informed  that  he  made  an  addition,  or  appended  a supple- 
ment to  the  book  of  the  law  of  God,  which  must  have  been 
the  farewell  address  of  Joshua,  recorded  in  this  chapter,  if  not, 
as  we  deem  more  probable,  the  whole  book  bearing  his  name 
in  substantially  its  present  form.  Here  then,  as  early  as  the 
days  of  the  immediate  successor  of  Moses,  we  see  his  writings 
expressly  mentioned  as  one  entire  and  inspired  work.  As 
we  follow  the  course  of  the  sacred  history,  we  perceive  the 
same  evidence  in  succeeding  ages  of  the  Jewish  theocracy. 
David,  at  the  close  of  life,  admonishes  his  son  and  successor  to 
keep  the  charge  of  the  Lord  his  God,  to  walk  in  his  ways,  to 
keep  his  statutes,  and  his  commandments,  and  his  judgments, 
and  his  testimonies,  as  it  is  written,  (or  as  they  are  written)  in 
the  law  of  Moses.  (1  Kings  ii.  3.  compare  1 Chron.  xxii.  13.) 

* See  Augustus  Grundriss  einev  historisch  kritischen  Einleitung  ins 
Alte  Testament,  § 101. 
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The  variety  of  expressions  employed  forbids  our  applying  the 
reference  to  the  decalogue  simply,  or  any  particular  injunc- 
tions or  statutes.  In  still  later  periods  of  the  Jewish  history, 
numerous  references  to  the  Pentateuch  occur  under  the  various 
titles  of  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses,  (Neh.  viii.  1),  the  law  of 
Moses,  (2  Chron.  xxiii.  18.  Ezra  iii.  2),  the  law  of  Jehovah,  (1 
Chron.  xvi.  40,  and  2 Chron.  xxii.  12, 13);  and  in  2 Chron.  xxv. 
4,  a passage  is  quoted  literally  as  “written  in  the  law  in  the 
book  of  Moses.”  The  historical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament 
every  where  abound  with  similar  instances,  and  the  Psalms 
and  prophecies  are  full  of  allusions  in  various  forms  to  these 
writings;  (compare  Ps.  cx.  4,  with  Gen.  xiv.  18 — 20.  Isaiah, 
liv.  9,  with  Gen.  viii.  21.  Isaiah  li.  12,  with  Gen.  xii.  1,  and 
see  also  Psalms  lxxviii.  cv.  cvi.  cxxxv.  cxxxvi,  &c.)  The  Penta- 
teuch, therefore,  has  been  known,  read,  quoted,  and  referred 
to  in  every  period  of  the  Jewish  history,  and  always  as  the 
sole,  entire  work  of  Moses,  containing  the  laws  and  revela- 
tions of  Jehovah.  In  the  New  Testament  the  references  and 
quotations  are  so  numerous,  as  to  render  it  altogether  unneces- 
sary here  to  name  any.  * Could  this  representation  be  consis- 
tent with  the  accuracy  of  inspired  truth,  and  would  it  have 
occupied  so  conspicuous  a place  in  the  inspired  volume,  if  so 
large  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  as  the  book  of  Genesis  were 
not  the  work  of  Moses,  but  the  collected  fragments  of  some 
unknown  writers  of  preceding  ages?  Can  we  then  admit  the 
supposition,  that  these  writings,  in  their  present  order,  as  one 
entire  work,  are  not  the  genuine  productions  of  Moses,  with- 
out diminishing,  if  not  destroying,  our  faith  in  their  authenti- 
city and  inspiration?  Or  had  the  work  existed,  as  the  rhapso- 
dies of  Homer  are  said  to  have  done,  for  any  considerable  time 
after  Moses,  in  separate  fragments,  even  on  the  supposition  that 
he  composed  them,  or  any  part  of  them,  as  the  expression 
“Mosaic  documents”  seems  to  intimate,  and  as  the  author 
elsewhere  admits,!  would  it  have  been  so  uniformly  referred 
to  and  quoted,  even  from  the  days  of  Joshua,  as  one  work, 
one  book,  one  law  of  Moses?  The  supposition  is  incredible, 


* The  translator  of  the  essay  before  us,  in  a note  appended,  gives  a list 
of  nearly  a hundred  “ direct  quotations”  from  the  Pentateuch,  among  which 
are  twenty-two  from  the  book  of  Genesis  alone. 

t I-  G.  Eichhorn’s  Urgeschichte,  pt.  i,  p.  180.  Gabler’s  edition. 
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and  we  believe  capable  of  being  satisfactorily  disproved.  But 
our  limits  forbid  us  to  pursue  it  further  at  present. 

We  pass  on  to  notice  the  remark  on  the  prophecies  of  Daniel, 
which  contains  an  assumption  that  we  hold  to  be  altogether 
gratuitous.  We  admit  of  course  that  the  book  presents  differ- 
ent subjects,  forming  sections  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  intelli- 
gible as  separate  documents,  written  also  in  different  languages. 
But  does  the  fact,  that  various  subjects  are  arranged  together 
without  any  effort  to  exhibit  a connexion  between  them, 
prove  that  they  were  originally  separate  documents?  Does 
mere  divisibility  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  division  and  in- 
dependent origin?  Internal  evidence,*  historical  tradition, 
(for  the  Jews,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  never  questioned  it), 
and  New  Testament  testimony,  prove  it  the  work  of  one  au- 
thor, who  must  have  lived  contemporaneously  with  the  events 
recorded  in  it.  If  this  be  so,  we  have  no  possible  ground  to 
deny  that  it  was  written  by  Daniel;  and  if  this  is  established, 
we  have  little  concern  to  know,  whether  the  various  parts 
were  written  at  one  or  at  different  periods ; whether  the  suc- 
cessive sections  were  recorded  on  one  roll  or  more.  The  dif- 
ference of  language  in  different  parts  of  the  book  forms  no  ob- 
jection either  to  its  unity  or  its  genuineness;  for,  from  his  sit- 
uation, Daniel  must  have  been  as  familiar  with  the  Aramaean 
(and  not  the  Syriac,  as  inaccurately  translated  in  chapter  ii.  4.) 
as  with  the  Hebrew;  and  peculiar  circumstances,  with  which 
we  are  unacquainted,  may  have  created  a peculiar  necessity 
for  the  Chaldaic  or  East  Aramaean  dialect  in  a part  of  the  book. 
This  portion  may  have  been  published  in  a separate  form  for 
the  use  of  the  Chaldeans,  who  would  not  have  understood  the 
Hebrew.  Yet  even  on  this  supposition,  the  Hebrew  introduc- 
tion (chap.  ii.  1 — 3.)  must  have  been  translated,  for  the  Chal- 
daic portion  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  Hebrew,  as 
not  to  be  intelligible  if  separated  from  the  Hebrew  preface. 
How  little  ground  is  there,  therefore,  for  an  argument  from 
the  different  languages  against  the  original  unity  of  the  book? 


* See  Jahn’s  Tntroductio  in  Libros  sacros,  8cc.  pt.  ii.  § 150.  De  Wette 
(Lehrbuch  tier  Einleitung,  &c.  § 256,)  proves  it  to  be  the  work  of  one  au- 
thor, although  he  denies  its  genuineness.  Michaelis  rejected  only  the 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  chapters,  but  Eichhorn,  Ilertholdt  and  others  ques- 
tion the  whole  book.  The  arguments  pro  and  con  may  be  seen  at  length 
in  Bertholdt’s  Einleitung,  Volume  IV,  § 387. 
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But  we  trust  we  have  said  enough,  if  not  to  evince  the  unte- 
nability  of  the  assumptions  in  the  paragraph  before  us,  which 
we  have  interpreted  according  to  the  known  sentiments  of  the 
author,  yet  to  enter  our  caveat  against  such  insinuations  and 
unwarrantable  modes  of  speaking  of  the  sacred  books,  on 
which  our  faith  and  our  hopes  are  founded.  We  have  no  fear 
of  the  judicious  application  of  criticism  to  the  inspired  writ- 
ings, and  we  would  cordially  say  with  our  author,  “higher 
criticism  must  fulfil  its  office”  for  “the  writings  of  the  He- 
brews” as  well  as  the  “classics  of  Grecian  and  Roman  anti- 
quity;” but  we  utterly  disapprove  of  such  indefinite  and  un- 
qualified assertions,  and  abhor  the  ungodly  spirit  which  can 
approach  the  sacred  volume  with  the  cold  indifference  of  a 
commentator  on  Homer  or  Plato,  and  apply  the  arbitrary  ca- 
nons of  a licentious  criticism,  regardless  of  the  holy  sanctions 
of  divine  authority  and  inspiration. 

The  simple  object  of  our  author  in  the  essay  before  us,  is  to 
establish,  by  historical  testimony  alone,  the  canonical  authority 
of  those  books  to  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  referred  in 
their  teaching,  and  to  which  they  ascribed  divine  authority. 
“At  that  period  there  was  in  Palestine  a collection,  which  made 
up  a complete  whole,  and  in  the  New  Testament  was  some- 
times comprised  under  the  appellation  scripture,  or  holy  scrip- 
tures; sometimes  paraphrased  bylaw  and  prophets,  or  bylaw, 
prophets,  and  Psalms.”  That  this  collection  was  the  same 
which  we  now  possess  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  the  precise 
point  of  inquiry;  and  he  proceeds  in  the  investigation  with  the 
intelligence  of  an  able  advocate,  judiciously  introduces  the 
principal  witnesses,  examines  and  cross-examines  them  skil- 
fully, weighs  their  testimony  candidly,  and  gives  his  verdict 
clearly  and  satisfactorily.  In  the  examination  of  witnesses, 
he  has  not  taken  so  wide  a range  as  many  others  have  done, 
and  has  relied  principally  on  the  testimony  of  Philo,  Josephus, 
Melito,  Origen,  Jerome,  and  the  Talmud.  The  New  Testa- 
ment is  also  mentioned  as  evidence,  but  is  very  briefly  dis- 
posed of,  in  a manner  by  no  means  corresponding  with  its 
importance  in  the  list  of  witnesses,  or  with  the  critical  exami- 
nation which  the  others  have  received.  The  translator  has 
endeavoured  to  supply  this  deficiency  by  appending  a list  of 
the  direct  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  some  ju- 
dicious references.  We  cannot  trace  the  course  of  the  inves- 
tigation, and  will  only  add  the  substance  of  the  result. 

u From  the  remotest  period,  the  Jews  glowed  witli  a sacred  re- 
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verence  for  their  national  writings.  In  the  language  of  Josephus, 

1 it  was,  so  to  speak,  innate  with  them,  to  regard  these  as  divine  in- 
structions ; in  their  solicitude  they  ventured  not,  as  he  assures  us, 
to  add , or  to  take  away , or  to  alter  any  thing,  although  some  of  the 
writings  had  a very  high  antiquity.’  (§  29.)  Even  by  the  greatest 
calamities,  which  the  mad  spirit  of  persecution  gathered  around 
them  on  account  of  their  sacred  books,  they  did  not  permit  their 
reverence  to  be  repressed.  How  could  a nation,  with  these  senti- 
ments, suffer  to  be  ranked  with  their  sacred  books,  such  as  were  of 
inferior  value  and  authority  ; in  case  it  had  been  made  out  and 
generally  decided,  liow  many  and  what  books  were  entitled  to  divine 
authority  ? 

“ This  also  was  settled.  As  far  as  we  can  go  back  in  their  his- 
tory, just  there,  where  the  Apocrypha  unites  the  broken  thread  of 
Hebrew  literature,  we  find  express  mention  of  a sacred  national 
library  of  the  Hebrews,  as  the  several  parts  of  it  were  strictly  de- 
termined. It  thus  appears,  that  it  was  begun  soon  after  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity  ; or  that,  from  the  writings,  which  in  regard  to 
contents,  authors,  and  date  of  composition  were  so  different,  there 
was  made  a complete  whole,  with  a view  that,  for  the  future,  no 
new  writings  should  be  added  to  them  ; although,  from  the  want  of 
accounts,  we  are  not  now  able  to  specify  in  what  year , and  why 
additions  at  that  period  ceased  to  be  made. 

“ In  short,  history  attests,  that  after  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity, AND  INDEED  SOON  AFTER  THE  NEW  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE 
HEBREW  STATE  IN  PALESTINE,  THE  CANON  WAS  FULLY  SETTLED, 
AND  AT  THAT  TIME  COMPRISED  ALL  THOSE  BOOKS  WHICH  WE  NOW 
FIND  IN  IT.” 

The  annunciation  of  this  decision,  so  satisfactory  to  our  faith 
in  the  plenary  authenticity  of  the  Old  Testament,  suggests  a 
correlative  inquiry  of  some  interest  and  importance.  If  all 
the  credible  witnesses  agree  so  decidedly  in  their  testimony 
for  those  writings  only  which  were  written  by  holy  men  of 
God,  who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  how 
did  the  apochryphal  books  find  their  way  into  the  sacred  col- 
lections of  the  primitive  Christians?  The  Jews  distinguished 
carefully  between  the  u works  of  the  prophets”  and  other 
writings;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  they  ever  regarded  any 
other  as  of  divine  origin.  Among  Christians,  however,  after 
the  days  of  the  apostles,  as  early  as  the  existing  records  carry 
us,  these  books  seem  to  have  been  held  in  undue  estimation, 
and  some  of  them  quoted  and  described  as  belonging  to  the 
inspired  canon.  Barnabas  cites  a passage  from  the  fourth  book 
of  Esdras,  with  the  formula  \ryu  o jtvgi«,  Clemens  of  Alex. 
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quotes  Tobit,  Jesus,  Sirach,  and  Wisdom,  as  scripture, 
and  the  book  of  Baruch  as  inspired  scripture,  Su* * * §  >§»<?>». 
Origen  informs  us  that  the  Jews  neither  use  the  books  of  Tobit 
and  Judith,  nor  have  them  in  Hebrew,  but  the  churches  use 
Tobit.  The  council  of  Laodicea(An.  360)  prohibits  the  use  of 
uncanonical  books,  but  places  in  its  catalogue  of  the  canonical, 
Baruch,  and  the  epistle  of  Jeremiah;  the  council  of  Hippo  (An. 
393.)  name  Tobit,  Judith,  and  two  books  of  the  Maccabees; 
and  the  councils  of  Carthage  (An.  397,  and  419)  insert  the 
same  books.  Cyril  mentions  Baruch  and  the  epistle  of  Jere- 
miah. * Ambrose  considers  the  apochryphal  books  as  inspired ; 
and  even  Augustine  calls  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  canoni- 
cal;) and  Jerome  informs  us  that  the  council  of  Nice  was  said 
to  have  numbered  Judith  with  the  holy  scriptures.) 

To  explain  this  phenomenon  several  distinguished  writers 
have  adopted  the  hypothesis  of  an  Alexandrian,  or  Hellenistic 
canon,  which  differed  from  that  used  in  Palestine,  and  em- 
braced all  the  books  now  found  in  the  Septuagint.  But  there 
is  little  positive  evidence  to  sustain  the  opinion,  and  accord- 
ingly Eichhorn  in  the  essay  before  us,  and  other  judicious  cri- 
tics, reject  it;  for  otherwise,  says  Storr,§  how  could  Josephus, 
after  naming  the  twenty -two  books,  say,  “ No  one  has  ventured 
to  add  or  take  away,  or  change  any  thing  in  them.”  The 
principal  reasons  urged  by  Eichhorn  against  the  hypothesis 
are,  the  relation  in  which  the  Jews  of  the  two  countries  stood 
to  each,  which  though  not  intimate,  was  sometimes  so  near 
that  Philo  was  sent  by  his  brethren  to  Jerusalem,  to  present 
offerings  in  their  behalf  in  the  temple;  that  the  son  of  Sirach 
and  Philo  agree  with  Josephus  and  the  New  Testament  in 
calling  their  ancient  sacred  books  by  the  same  periphrasis, 
“ law,  prophets,  and  other  writings;”  that  the  son  of  Sirach 
distinguishes  the  work  of  his  grandfather,  an  apochryphal 
book,  from  the  sacred  books  of  his  countrymen;  and  that  Philo, 


* See  Alexander  on  the  Canon,  p.  55. 

j-  We  insert  the  whole  sentence,  part  of  which  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Alex- 
ander on  the  Canon,  p.  61.  Horum  supputatio  temporum  non  in  scripturis 
sanctis,  quae  canonicae,  sed  in  aliis  invenitur,  in  quibus  sunt  et  Maccabaeo- 
rum  libri,  quos  non  Judaei  sed  ecclesia  pro  canonicis  habet  propter  quorun- 
dam  martyrum  passiones.  De  Civitate  Dei.  L.  XVII I.  c.  36- 

t Augusti  Grundriss'einer — Einleitung,  &c.  §56,  and  De  Wette,  Lehr. 
buch,  8tc.  § 25 — 27,  and 300,  308,  from  whom  these  statements  are  collected. 

§ Lehrbuch  der  Christl.  Dogmatik.  Vol.  I.  p.  231.  See  also  Mueller’s 
Belehrung  vom  Kanon  des  Alten  Testaments,  p.  211. 
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although  acquainted  with  them,  and  occasionally  borrowing 
phrases  from  them,  does  not  cite  a single  passage,  or  make  any 
use  of  them  to  establish  his  opinions.  It  may  be  further  add- 
ed, that  the  high  regard  for  the  Septuagint  professed  by  the 
Hellenistic  Jews,  and  the  claims  of  inspiration  set  up  for  the 
translators,  were  limited  principally,  if  not  altogether,  to  the 
Pentateuch.* * * §  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  other  books 
were  translated  in  the  reign  of  the  “ second  Ptolemy,”  and 
Josephus  expressly  saysf  “ that  he  did  not  receive  the  whole 
scripture;  but  only  the  law  was  furnished  by  those  who  were 
sent  to  Alexandria  to  make  the  translation.”  The  Hellenistic 
Jews  read  these  books  in  the  Synagogues, | but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  they  ever  introduced  the  sections  of  the  prophets,  as 
their  Hebrew  brethren  did;  for  the  same  cause;  for  their  intro- 
duction did  not  exist  beyond  Palestine.  The  prophets  were 
read  in  the  apostles’  days  at  Antioch,  in  Pisidia,  and  probably 
throughout  western  Asia,  but  no  decisive  evidence  has  been 
adduced  to  prove  the  use  of  the  Greek  version.  The  earliest 
information  we  have  of  this  entire  translation  is  furnished  by 
the  son  of  Sirach,  more  than  one  hundred  and  lifty  years  after 
the  version  of  the  law  in  the  days  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
but  he  does  not  say  how  long  it  had  been  published.  The 
probability  is,  that  it  was  made  at  different  times  by  different 
persons,  as  the  difference  in  the  execution  of  the  various  books 
is  too  great  to  permit  us  to  believe  they  were  all  translated  by 
one  individual,  or  at  one  time  by  several  individuals  in  con- 
cert. Philo  dwells  upon  the  Pentateuch  and  expends  much 
labour  in  illustrating  it,  but  seldom  mentions  or  uses  the  other 
books.  Josephus  does  not  speak  of  them  at  all,  unless  he  in- 
cludes them  under  the  name  of  the  Law,  which  is  not  probable, 
as  he  makes  a distinction  clearly  in  the  passage  already  quoted; 
and  the  writers  of  the  Talmud,  while  they  make  honourable 
mention  of  the  Greek  Pentateuch,  pass  the  other  books  in 
silence.§  These  circumstances  render  it  highly  probable  that 
these  portions  of  the  version  were  never  held  in  the  same 
estimation  by  the  Hellenists;  their  canonical  authority  conse- 


* See  Reinhardi  Opuscula  Acad.  Tom.  I.  p.  15,  &c. 

| Preface  to  Antiquities,  § 3. 

i lteinhardi  Opus.  &c.  p.  29.  Vitringa  De  Synagoga  Veteri,  L-  3.  part2, 
maintains  that  the  Septuagint  was  never  publicly  read  till  the  sixth  century; 
and  Walton  on  the  other  hand  supposes  our  Saviour  read  it  in  Nazareth. 

§ Reinhardi  Opuscula,  Vol.  1 Disput.  i § 8 

2 T 
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quently  was  less  carefully  guarded,  and  their  contact  with 
apocryphal  books  less  cautiously  avoided.  No  rigid  laws, 
like  those  adopted  by  their  Hebrew  brethren,  guarded  the 
accuracy  of  copies  made  from  time  to  time;  transcribers  were 
permitted  to  attach  to  various  books  additions  or  appendices 
at  pleasure,  to  engross  on  the  same  rolls  or  in  the  same  volume 
other  books,  which  were  never  admitted  to  be  canonical  or 
inspired.  Thus  the  apocryphal  books,  now  found  in  the 
Septuagint  and  Vulgate,  and  most  modern  Bibles,  except 
those  published  by  the  English  and  American  Bible  Societies, 
were  gradually  inserted  in  the  Hellenistic  copies  of  the  sacred 
volume.  In  this  form  the  manuscripts  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  early  Christians,  few  of  whom  possessed  learning  or  critical 
acumen  enough  to  distinguish  between  the  precious  and  the 
vile;  and  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  Christians  generally  were 
ignorant  of  the  Hebrew,  they  could  not  refer  to  the  originals 
to  ascertain  the  truth.  The  high  regard  they  cherished  for 
the  sacred  volume  would  naturally  extend  itself  to  all  the 
books,  especially  as  they  observed,  that  the  apostles  not  un- 
frequently  quoted  passages  from  various  parts  of  the  collection, 
as  “ scripture  given  by  inspiration  of  God.”  This  evil  pro- 
pagated itself  in  silence  probably  to  considerable  extent  before 
it  was  noticed  by  any  ecclesiastical  writer,  or  counteracted  by 
any  synod  or  council.  Hence  the  Christians  were  the  first, 
and  in  fact  the  only  advocates  of  the  inspiration  of  these  apo- 
cryphal writings;  for  the  Jews  never  deemed  them  canonical, 
and  were  therefore  prepared  consistently  to  reject  them,  when 
the  controversy  with  the  Christians  arose.  Having  thus  found 
their  way  into  the  church,  and  having  been  canonized,  as 
Augustine  observes,  not  by  the  Jews  but  by  the  church,  they 
have  maintained  their  place  in  the  sacred  volume  and  in  the 
estimation  of  the  unenlightened  multitude,  even  to  the  present 
day,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  fathers,  the  decisions  of 
councils,  and  the  flood  of  light  shed  on  all  scriptural  subjects 
since  the  days  of  the  reformation. 

An  “essay  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Samuel  Bochart;  by 
William  R.  Whittingham,  A.M.  chaplain  and  superintendent 
of  the  New  York  protestant  episcopal  public  school,”  occu- 
pies the  next  place  in  the  volume,  and  is  the  only  original  ar- 
ticle it  embraces.  Bochart  is  a name  of  such  eminence  in  the 
history  of  the  literature  and  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  that  it 
may  well  excite  surprise  that  so  little  is  known  of  him;  and 
we  are  gratified  indeed  to  be  favoured  with  so  full  a sketch  of 
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his  history.  His  character  and  writings  are  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  biblical  scholars.  Mr  W.  has  exhibited  much  in- 
dustry and  patient  research  in  this  essay,  and  displayed  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  his  voluminous  works.  Bochart 
was  born  at  Rouen  in  1599,  studied  at  Sedan,  Saumur,  Ley- 
den, and  Oxford,  with  several  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  that  age,  and  was  afterwards  ordained  to  the  ministry  and 
settled  as  pastor  of  the  protestant  church  at  Caen,  a considera- 
ble town  in  the  west  of  France,  distinguished  by  an  ancient 
university.  Here  he  devoted  himself  to  profound  study,  and 
the  unostentatious  discharge  of  pastoral  duty.  The  even  tenor 
of  his  life  was  only  interrupted  by  an  occasional  controversy 
with  his  catholic  neighbours,  and  a visit  in  company  with  his 
friend  Huet  to  Sweden  by  invitation  of  the  celebrated  Chris- 
tina. Here  he  was  permitted  to  examine  a collection  of  ori- 
ental manuscripts,  with  extracts  from  which  he  afterwards 
enriched  his  works.  “ After  his  return  the  only  incidents 
which  variegated  his  days  were  the  publication  of  his  works, 
and  the  removal  or  change  of  his  colleagues,  until  his  earthly 
labours  were  terminated  in  1667.  As  a specimen  of  Mr 
Whittingham’s  style  and  manner,  and  as  an  example  which 
might  serve  to  stimulate  the  literary  zeal  of  the  pastors  of  our 
day,  we  insert  a paragraph  or  two  from  the  first  part  of  the 
essay. 

“ However  extraordinary  it  may  appear,  the  pastoral  duties  of 
our  author  during  this  period  were  the  occasion  and  the  source  of 
the  monuments  of  wonderful  erudition,  which  he  has  left  to  per- 
petuate his  fame.  He  undertook,  and  accomplished  the  composi- 
tion of  a course  of  sermons  to  his  congregation  on  the  book  of 
Genesis,  from  the  beginning  of  the  book  to  the  18th  verse  of  the 
49th  chapter.  These  sermons,  fairly  written  out  with  his  own  hand, 
he  left  among  his  other  papers,  to  his  family.  Bochart  was  not 
one  who  would  content  himself  with  a superficial  or  a partial  view 
of  any  subject.  While  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  sacred  writings 
for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  from  them  practical  instructions  for  his 
flock,  he  could  not  pass  over  the  difficulties  which  they  occasionally 
present,  nor  leave  unexamined  any,  even  the  nicest,  question  re- 
specting the  facts  which  they  contain.  The  description  of  Paradise 
in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis  excited  him  to  a closer  investiga- 
tion of  the  real  situation  of  that  happy  spot  than  had  ever  before 
been  instituted ; which  resulted  in  the  treatise  De  Paradiso  Terrestri, 
now  extant,  though  in  a very  imperfect  state,  in  the  third  volume  of 
his  works.  In  like  manner,  almost  every  chapter  presented  some 
points  not  suited  to  be  the  themes  of  public  discourses,  and  affording 
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occasion  for  the  exercise  of  his  deep  research  and  unvaried  erudi- 
tion. The  chronology  and  geography  of  the  sacred  volume, — its 
natural  history, — the  origin  of  the  names  of  men  and  places  which 
it  records,  and  the  more  intricate  portions  of  its  history,  were  not 
matters  to  be  neglected  by  our  studious  pastor.  While  plainer,  and 
perhaps  more  useful,  subjects  formed  the  matter  of  his  weekly  in- 
structions to  the  people,  these  were  the  favourite  objects  of  his 
esoteric  labours,  and  in  these  he  was  gradually  accumulating  the 
astonishing  mass  of  learning,  which  he  at  length  digested  into  his 
Sacred  Geography  and  Hierozoicon.” 

We  add  the  portrait  of  his  literary  acquisitions — a picture 
truly  characteristic  of  the  age  which  he  adorned. 

“ It  would  be  superfluous  to  say  any  thing  respecting  the  erudition 
of  Bochart,  after  what  has  been  already  brought  in  evidence  upon 
the  subject.  In  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  the  Rabbini- 
cal dialect,  he  may  be  considered  as  a perfect  scholar.  Few  attain 
a more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  languages 
than  he  possessed.  The  Aethiopic  he  first  made  himself  acquainted 
with  by  means  of  the  Prodromus  of  Athanasius  Kircher,  and 
afterwards  studied  under  Ludolf,  who  resided  as  his  preceptor  for 
some  months  under  his  roof.  Of  this  and  the  Punic,  however,  he 
never  accounted  himself  master,  although  his  knowledge  of  them 
was  equalled  by  very  few,  until  toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  materials  and  means  of  information  had  exceed- 
ingly increased.  Of  the  modern  languages,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  he  knew  only  his  native  tongue,  and  never  attained  to  any  de- 
gree of  elegance  of  composition  even  in  that.” 

His  works  on  the  geography  and  natural  history  of  the 
Bible  constitute  an  era  in  the  history  of  these  sciences,  and 
contain  a treasure  of  rich  and  varied  learning;  which,  although 
in  a great  measure  superseded  by  the  more  tasteful  and  less 
cumbersome  researches  of  modern  days,  may  still  be  consulted 
with  advantage.  The  analysis  of  his  works,  which  forms  the 
second  part  of  the  essay,  is  very  full,  and  affords  some  valua- 
ble information.  We  had  marked  several  passages  for  quota- 
tion, but  omit  them  to  avoid  extending  the  article  to  an  undue 
length. 

Our  attention  is  next  arrested  by  two  critical  dissertations 
from  the  pen  of  the  illustrious  Storr,  who,  as  a light  shining 
in  a dark  place,  with  a few  able  and  faithful  associates  at  Tu- 
bingen and  Stuttgard,  maintained  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
through  the  darkest  period  of  neological  aberration  in  Germa- 
ny. They  conducted  the  able  periodical,  which  was  designa- 
ted by  some  of  its  contemporaries  a Seltenheit  (rarity),  be- 
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cause  it  advocated  the  inspiration  of  the  scriptures.  Storr 
published  many  works,  principally  critical  and  expository, 
devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  scriptures,  but  most  of  them 
are  small;  and  some  commentaries  on  whole  books  and  two 
volumes  of  sermons  have  been  published  since  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1805.  His  Biblical  Theology,  and  Opuscula  Aca- 
demica,  from  the  first  volume  of  which  the  pieces  before  us 
are  taken,  are  so  well  known,  and  exhibit  his  intellectual 
character  and  religious  sentiments  so  fully,  that  we  need  say 
little  to  recommend  the  essays  before  us  to  the  careful  attention 
of  our  readers.  The  first  is  a “ Dissertation  on  the  meaning 
of ‘the  Kingdom  of  Heaven’ in  the  New  Testament,  translated 
by  Manton  Eastburn,  M.A.  Rector  of  the  church  of  the  As- 
cension, New  York.”  The  author’s  Latin  style  in  biblical  in- 
vestigations forms  a singular  contrast  with  the  simplicity  of 
his  German,  and  Mr  Eastburn’s  version  has  transferred  more 
of  its  peculiarities  into  our  mother  tongue  than  we  should 
have  deemed  possible.  The  interest  of  the  perusal,  if  not  the 
value  of  the  investigation,  is  certainly  diminished  by  the  stiff- 
ness of  its  style,  the  abundance  of  its  references  to  texts  for 
illustration  or  proof,  and  especially  by  the  unusual  number  and 
extent  of  the  notes;  which  however  embrace  a valuable  series 
of  criticisms  on  particular  texts,  or  important  terms  and  phra- 
ses. The  reader  who  has  perseverance  to  surmount  these  ob- 
stacles, and  trace  out  the  references,  will  find  matter  enough 
in  the  essay  to  reward  his  toil.  By  ‘the  kingdom  of  Heaven’ 
the  author  understands  the  reign  of  the  Messiah;  and  the  par- 
ticular topics  which  he  discusses  are  its  commencement,  its 
perpetuity,  its  extent,  and  its  periods. 

The  “Dissertation  on  the  Parables  of  Christ,  translated  by 
W.  R.  Whittingham,  A.M.”  we  have  read  with  deeper  inte- 
rest, because  the  discussion  itself  is  more  important,  is  less 
encumbered  with  notes,  and  is  presented  in  more  classical 
English.  The  long  involved  sentences  of  the  original  are 
judiciously  divided,  and  the  meaning  in  general  elicited  with 
much  accuracy.  But  we  have  not  room  for  detail  or  quota- 
tion. We  hope  the  whole  dissertation  will  be  carefully  stu- 
died by  all  whose  official  duty  calls  them  to  interpret  the  pa- 
rables of  the  New  Testament  for  popular  edification. 

The  next  and  longest  article  in  the  volume  is,  an  elaborate 
effort  to  prove  that  “ No  traces  of  the  Gnostics  are  to  be  found 
in  the  New  Testament;  by  C.  C.  Tittman,  translated  from  the 
Latin  by  Manton  Eastburn,  M.A.”  The  author,  like  his  con- 
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temporary  Storr,  has  the  merit  of  having  maintained  the  truth 
at  the  Saxon  capital,  during  the  reign  of  darkness,  after  having 
for  some  time  occupied  a theological  chair  in  the  ancient  uni- 
versity of  Wittemberg.  The  history  and  opinions  of  the 
Gnostics  have  been  a favourite  topic  of  investigation  with  the 
German  divines;  but  before  the  labours  of  Mosheim  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  little  more  than  scattered  shreds 
and  discordant  traditions  had  been  collected.  Ittigius,  on  the 
Heresiarchs  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  Beausobre,  on  the  Mani- 
chees,  had  collected  some  valuable  information,  but  it  was  re- 
served for  Mosheim  to  make  a full  collection,  to  organize  it 
into  systematic  form,  and  exhibit  this  ancient  heresy  in  its 
genuine  character.  To  this  subject  he  devoted  much  time  and 
attention.  More  than  one-third  of  the  first  volume  of  his  In- 
stitutiones  Hist.  Eccl.  Majores*  is  occupied  with  it,  and  he  af- 
terwards revised  and  improved  the  illustration  successively  in 
his  commentaries  on  the  state  of  the  church  before  Constantine, 
and  in  his  history  of  the  Ophites.  Contemporary  with  him,  and 
pursuing  similar  investigations  with  a different  object,  Brucker 
brought  out  the  same  results,  so  far  as  the  origin  and  character 
of  the  Gnostic  philosophy  were  concerned.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  Walch,  in  his  extensive  history  of  heresies,  who  by 
laborious  research  exhibited  the  same  general  principles,  and 
of  course  educed  corresponding  conclusions,  which  were  also 
sustained  by  Michaelis,  and  ably  advocated  by  Semler,  in  his 
introduction  toBaumgarten’s  work  on  Theological  Controver- 
sies. Then  came  Tittman,  in  the  vigour  of  youth  and  the  con- 
scious strength  of  talent  and  learning.  He  undertook  to  ques- 
tion the  facts,  to  deny  the  principles,  and  to  overturn  the  results 
established  by  the  independent  yet  concordant  labours  of  his 
predecessors;  and  on  the  ground  he  has  taken  he  stands,  we  be- 
lieve, alone;  even  those  who  approximate  the  nearest,  admit 
that  he  has  gone  too  far.  Within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  the  subject  has  been  again  revived,  and  illustrated  with 
new  light  by  an  ample  investigation  of  oriental  records;  many 
of  which  are  ancient  and  authentic,  and  either  totally  unknown 
to,  or  but  partially  examined  by  earlier  writers.  The  publica- 
tions of  Neander,  Lewald,  Hahn,  and  Luecke,  constitute  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  these  researches,  and  we  regret  that 


* This  is  not  the  work  translated  by  Maclaine,  but  another  on  a much 
more  extensive  scale. 
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some  of  these  works,  or  collections  from  them,  had  not  been 
adopted  instead  of  the  work  before  us;  to  the  examination  of 
which  we  now  apply  ourselves. 

With  some  professions  of  modesty  the  author  boldly  enters 
the  arena,  wields  his  weapons  with  no  humble  measure  of  ap- 
parent self-confidence,  and  occasionally  breaks  out  into  strains 
strongly  savouring  of  vituperation.  We  cannot  easily  exonerate 
the  introductory  statement,  in  which  he  exhibits  the  doctrine 
he  intends  to  oppose,  from  the  charge  of  exaggeration,  the 
commonplace  artifice  of  controversial  zeal.  He  admits,  evident- 
ly with  reluctance,  “ that  about  the  time  of  Christ,  and  a little 
before,  there  was  in  use  among  the  Persians  and  neighbouring 
nations”  “ a certain  kind  of  philosophy,  or  even  of  theology, 
which,  as  it  flourished  in  the  east,  may  be  termed  oriental; 
although  it  was  unknown  by  this  appellation  to  all  antiquity, 
and  embraced  opinions  respecting  God  and  the  origin  of  all 
things,  both  moral  and  natural,  especially  the  latter.”  This 
is  the  substance  of  what  Mosheim  maintains,  and  almost  in  his 
own  words,  which  literally  translated  are  as  follows:  “ In  the 
better  known  provinces  of  Asia  and  Africa,  a certain  singular 
kind  of  philosophy  flourished,  which  treated  of  God,  of  things 
not  perceivable  by  the  senses,  and  finally  of  the  origin  of  this 
world;  and  which  its  advocates  were  accustomed  to  call  yvurn, 
or  knowledge ; but  others  named  it  the  oriental  philosophy 
or  doctrine , unquestionably  because  they  wished  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks.”*  Brucker  describes 
the  same  system  as  “ originating  from  the  relics  of  Zoroaster’s 
doctrine  a little  before  the  Christian  era,  and  attracting  a mul- 
titude of  followers  in  Asia;  of  whom  not  a few,  migrating  into 
Egypt,  contaminated  not  only  the  philosophy,  principally  the 
Pythagorico-Platonic,  but  also  the  religion,  both  of  the  Jews 
and  Christians,  producing  among  the  former  the  Cabalists,  and 
among  the  latter  the  heretics,  commonly  called  Gnostics,  from 
the  higher  philosophy  to  which  they  laid  claim.”!  Such  is 
in  substance  the  oriental  philosophy,  described  by  these  wri- 
ters; yetTittman  represents  them  as  maintaining  “ besides  this 


• Institut.  Hist.  Eccl.  Majores,  Vol.  I.  p.  136. 
f llruckeri  Institutiones  Hist.  Phil.  Per.  II.  part  i.  lib.  i.  c.  3. 

In  his  larger  work  (Vol.  II.  p.  639)  referring  to  the  passage  of  Mosheim, 
quoted  above,  Brucker  remarks,  “ Qui  vidit  et  detexit,  fuisse  circa  nati  Sal- 
vatoris  tempora,  in  notioribus  Asiae  atque  Africae  regionibus  singulare 
quoddam  philosophiae  genus,  quod  divinarum  rerum  cognitionem  caeteris 
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philosophy,  another  of  a peculiar  and  different  character,  from 
which,  as  the  fountain  head,  the  Gnostic  system  sprang,  not 
only  in  the  time  of  Christ,  but  even  long  before,  and  which 
already  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  had  spread  from 
Egypt  and  Syria  into  Asia  Minor  and  Greece ; was  well  known 
among  the  Jews  in  Palestine;  was  favourably  regarded  by 
many;  was  made  use  of  in  numerous  instances  for  the  purpose 
of  confusing  and  deceiving  the  minds  of  Christians;  was  dili- 
gently practised  and  studied  with  the  view  of  corrupting  the 
pure  doctrine  by  sundry  errors,  and  of  thus  weakening,  un- 
settling, and  at  length  altogether  overthrowing  the  foundations 
of  the  Christian  religion,  while  as  yet  in  its  incipient  and  grow- 
ing state;  and  ((  defiled  the  whole  world  with  its  iniquitous 
doctrines;”  so  that  the  apostles  were  obliged  seriously  to  ad- 
monish Christians;  to  prove  the  wickedness  of  the  system  in 
their  writings;  and  to  establish  and  defend  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity against  these  its  worst  enemies;  and  so  that,  moreover, 
traces  of  this  philosophy  are  found  in  their  writings,  both  in 
allusions  to  it,  in  refutations  of  it,  and  in  the  mention  of  it  by 
name.”  Of  this  peculiar  system  we  find  not  the  least  trace  in 
either  Mosheim  or  Brucker,  in  the  passages  referred  to;  nor 
does  it  appear  by  any  thing  that  has  fallen  under  our  notice 
that  any  other  writer  has  maintained  this  theory. 

After  a brief  introduction  he  enters  upon  his  task,  and  very 
properly  divides  his  investigation  into  two  parts;  one  histori- 
cal, the  other  philological.  The  historical  portion  is  princi- 
pally occupied  in  the  examination  of  a few  testimonies  from 
early  writers,  and  in  controverting  the  expositions  and  infer- 
ences which  other  historians  had  made.  The  witnesses  on 
whom  our  author  relies  are  few  and  brief  in  their  testimony. 


praestantiorem  sibi  vindicans,  orientalis  doctrinae  a vetustissimis  philoso- 
phis  ad  se  derivatae  gloriam  sibi  vindicavit,  exque  ea  secta  plures  cum  ad 
Christianam  religionem  se  contulissent,  preceptaque  sua  cum  hac  praepos- 
tere  conjungere  conati  essent,  exorta  esse  ilia  heresium  examina  quae 
Gnosticorum  nomine  superbientia,  muscarum  instar  per  omnes  Asiae  atque 
Africae  ecclesias  pervolitarunt,  et  nugis  ineptissimis  simplicitatem  sanctis- 
simae  religionis  contaminarunt,  ad  Judaeos  quoque  et  ipsos  Gentiles  pro- 
gressae,  domesticam  utrorumque  philosopliiammisere  corruperunt,  senten- 
tiarum  monstra  excogitarunt,  fanaticismum  late  regnantem  confirmarunt  et 
auxerunt,  librorum  spuriorum  segetes  disseminarunt,  pessimisque  doctrinis 
totum  commacularunt  orbem. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  author  is  here  describing  the  progress  and 
effects  of  the  Gnostic  doctrines  after  the  publication  of  the  gospel 
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Irenasus  refers  the  origin  of  the  Gnostics  to  the  time  of  Anice- 
tus  in  the  second  century.  Clemens  of  Alexandria  declares, 
that  during  the  reign  of  Adrian,  the  inventors  of  heresy  made 
their  appearance  and  propagated  their  doctrines.  Hegesippus 
assures  us,  that  before  this  time  (the  reign  of  Adrian)  “ those 
who  were  endeavouring  to  corrupt  the  sound  standard  of  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  lay  hid  in  dark  obscurity,”  and  did 
not  emerge  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  church  till  after  the 
death  of  the  apostles,  and  those  who  had  heard  the  preaching 
of  our  Lord.  This  testimony  is  confirmed  by  a passage  of 
Eusebius,  showing  that  “ the  heresy  of  Basilides  began  in  the 
reign  of  Adrian,”  and  another  from  Irenaeus,  testifying  “ that 
there  lived  at  the  same  period  one  Carpocrates,  the  founder 
of  a sect'  called  Gnostics.”  This  is  followed  by  a quotation 
from  Firmilian,  showing  that  the  “ execrable  heresies”  of  Mar- 
cion,  of  Apelles,  of  Valentine,  and  of  Basilides,  arose  at  a period 
subsequent  to  the  age  of  the  apostles;  and  Tertullian  proves 
the  same  fact,  by  asserting  that  the  heresy  could  not  precede 
the  true  doctrine,  “ for  in  all  cases  truth  precedes  the  resem- 
blance of  it;  the  likeness  comes  afterwards;”  and  that  accord- 
ingly, Marcion  the  Pontic  pilot,  Valentine  the  follower  of 
Plato,  and  other  heretics  came  after  the  time  of  the  apostles, 
“ who  pointed  out  by  name  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion who  were  then  in  existence;  but  among  these  did  not 
make  any  mention  at  all  of  the  Valentinians,  the  Marcionites, 
or  the  Gnostics.” 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  patristic  testimony  on  which 
the  author  reposes  the  historical  strength  of  his  cause;  which 
however  he  further  corroborates  by  a negative  argument,  drawn 
from  the  silence  of  ecclesiastical  writers  on  occasions  where 
some  information  might  have  been  expected.  He  deems  this 
argument  cogent,  because  it  is  altogether  improbable  that  sa- 
gacious writers  would  have  failed  to  notice  a system,  which, 
as  the  authors  and  supporters  of  the  opposite  opinion  suppose, 
not  only  began  before  the  time  of  Christ,  but  was,  besides 
this,  in  such  reputation,  was  so  celebrated  and  favourably  re- 
ceived through  all  the  world,  as  to  have  admirers  and  disciples 
both  very  numerous  in  multitude,  and  distinguished  for  the 
elegance  of  their  genius  and  learning.  (We  might  ask,  by 
the  way,  where  this  representation  is  found  among  the  advo- 
cates of  the  opposite  opinion?)  Then  follow  references  to  some 
passages  in  Josephus  and  Philo,  in  which  no  mention  is  made 
of  Gnosticism,  and  a paragraph  on  the  obscurity  of  the  origin 
2 U 
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of  the  system;  and  the  historical  portion  of  the  work  concludes 
with  an  attempt  to  disprove  the  existence,  before  the  Christian 
era,  of  any  such  oriental  philosophy  as  he  had  described  in  his 
introductory  statement.  Now  we  believe  the  whole  legitimate 
force  of  his  testimonies  may  be  admitted — though  we  should 
question  some  of  his  expositions  and  inferences — in  full  consis- 
tency with  the  opinion,  that  Gnostic  sentiments  and  doctrines 
had  been  published  long  before  our  Saviour’s  advent,  and  were 
known  and  alluded  to  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament. 
Mosheim  and  Brucker  may  be  too  unqualified  in  their  state- 
ments; we  are  not  disposed  to  come  forward  as  their  advocates; 
yet  we  are  persuaded  there  is  evidence  enough  to  satisfy  any 
candid  inquirer,  that  many  of  the  characteristic  opinions  of  the 
Gnostics  had  been  published  more  or  less  extensively  through 
the  world  at  an  early  period;  had  gained  footing  both  among 
Jews  and  Gentiles;  had  exercised  an  influence  unfavourable  to 
the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  and  perverted  the  minds  of  many 
who  received  the  doctrines  of  truth.  The  way  was  thus  pre- 
pared for  the  full  development  of  that  heterogeneous  mass  of 
religious  and  philosophical  truths,  speculations,  and  absurdities, 
afterwards  propagated  by  the  different  sects  of  the  Gnostics. 
If  this  be  true,  where  is  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that  the 
sacred  writers  alluded  to  them,  and  were  led  by  the  inspiring 
spirit  to  exhibit  such  views  of  truth  as  were  most  likely  to 
meet  and  counteract  them,  and  to  define  and  illustrate  such 
terms  as  were  already  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  error,  and  would 
be  most  frequently  employed  or  perverted  to  heretical  pur- 
poses. But  we  proceed  to  inquire  for  some  positive  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  and  we  do  this  the  more  cheerfully,  as  the 
recent  researches  in  this  productive  field  of  investigation  enable 
us  to  go  forward  with  ease  and  certainty.  We  have  only  to 
regret  that  our  limits  will  confine  us  to  a mere  abstract. 

The  nations  of  the  east,  among  whom  knowledge  and  civili- 
zation originated,  are  generally  characterized  by  greater  vigour 
of  imagination,  and  ardour  of  feeling,  than  the  natives  of  the 
colder  regions  of  the  west  and  north.  This  peculiarity  of  con- 
stitutional organization  affected  in  a greater  or  less  degree  the 
whole  character  of  individuals  and  nations.  The  poetry,  the 
philosophy,  and  even  the  religion  of  the  oriental  nations,  if 
not  different  in  their  essential  principles,  assumed  different 
forms  correspondent  to  the  variety  of  constitutional  character, 
and  national  manners  and  customs.  But  as  the  various  nations, 
from  time  immemorial,  differed  from  each  other  in  languages, 
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laws,  manners,  and  institutions,  each  of  course  would  exhibit 
some  peculiarities ; and  even  where  derived  from  the  same  family, 
would  in  the  course  of  ages  imperceptibly  establish  its  own 
usages  and  modes  of  thought.  Hence  every  nation  had  its  own 
system  of  philosophy;  its  own  forms  of  religion;  and  its  own 
style  of  literature;  and  where  the  same  original  system  was 
adopted,  especially  in  religious  opinions,  it  was  so  modified  by 
each,  as  to  assume  various  forms  and  accompaniments.  In  the 
progress  of  civilization,  and  especially  in  the  course  of  war 
and  conquest,  the  intercourse  of  nations  became  more  extend- 
ed; the  different  opinions  and  systems  came  in  contact  more 
frequently,  and  comparison,  investigation,  controversy,  con- 
version from  one  sect  to  another,  and  the  combination  of  va- 
rious opinions  or  systems  into  heterogeneous  creeds,  were  not 
unfrequent.  Perhaps  no  series  of  events  ever  occurred  more 
fertile  in  results  of  this  kind,  than  the  conquests  of  Alexander, 
and  the  reign  of  his  successors.  The  various  forms  of  Grecian 
philosophy  and  theology  were  then  transported  into  Egypt 
and  the  heart  of  Asia,  and  planted  by  the  side  of  the  Asiatic 
systems — Sabian,  Chaldean,  oriental,  whatever  may  be  their 
appropriate  names  and  characters;  and  the  followers  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle  thrown  into  contact  with  the  disciples  of  Zo- 
roaster. New  light  was  elicited  by  this  intercourse;  a new 
direction  was  given  to  the  speculations  of  the  philosopher  and 
religionist,  and  new  modifications  of  opinion  and  of  practice 
were  the  result.  Perhaps  no  spot  on  earth  collected  a greater 
number  of  the  followers  of  these  discordant  systems,  or  pre- 
sented a greater  mass  of  heterogeneous  opinions,  modes  of  think- 
ing, and  rites  of  worship,  than  Alexandria,  under  the  reign  of 
the  Ptolemies.  This  splendid  capital,  like  Athens  at  a former 
period,  and  Rome  in  after  ages,  might  not  inappropriately  be 
termed  the  literary  metropolis  of  the  world;  whither  inquirers 
after  knowledge;  advocates  of  science;  amateurs  of  the  arts; 
inventors  and  propagators  of  new  opinions,  flocked  together 
as  if  drawn  by  one  common  attraction  from  all  quarters  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  rendered  it  a perfect  Babel  of  confused 
opinions,  and  an  arena  for  the  display  and  contests  of  the  most 
discordant  sentiments,  which  all  the  various  habits,  and  all 
the  wild  imaginations  of  numerous  and  distant  nations  could 
produce.  In  its  distinguished  academy,  a multitude  of  lite- 
rary men  from  all  nations  indiscriminately  were  supported  by 
the  government,  with  full  liberty  to  explore  the  inexhaustible 
treasures  of  its  library;  and  Zenodotus  and  Aristarchus,  Apol- 
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lonius  and  Theocritus,  with  many  other  celebrated  philoso- 
phers and  poets,  pursued  their  respective  studies  together. 
Here  a new  era  was  established  in  the  history  of  ancient  lite- 
rature, and  a new  channel  opened  for  the  current  of  thought 
and  sentiment.*  Among  the  crowds  assembled  at  Alexan- 
dria, the  Jews  were  honoured  with  distinguished  privileges; 
and  multitudes  dragged  from  their  country  by  conquest,  or 
driven  by  internal  dissension,  or  attracted  by  Egyptian  ho- 
nours, here  established  their  permanent  residence  ;t  and  as 
many  of  them,  especially  the  more  literary  and  ambitious 
classes,  soon  adopted  the  Greek  language — the  language  of  the 
court  and  the  intelligent  part  of  the  community — the  scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament  were  translated,  perhaps  rather  for 
their  use,  than  to  grace  the  royal  library.  J 

This  celebrated  school  was  the  cradle  of  Gnosticism  in  the 
Christian  church.  Here  now,  as  formerly  in  Greece  and 
Chaldea,  the  line  of  demarcation  was  widely  drawn  between 
the  philosopher  and  the  illiterate  ; the  initiated  religionist  and 
the  vulgar  man;  the  speculating  idealist  and  the  contracted 
materialist.  The  former,  pursuing  their  proud  speculations, 
alike  despised  the  ignorant  multitude ; and  whether  those 
speculations  took  for  their  text  the  Platonic,  the  Peripatetic, 
the  Stoic,  or  the  Eastern  philosophy,  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis 
or  Isis,  or  the  visions  and  revelations  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
they  afforded  ample  scope  for  the  workings  of  Oriental  and 
Grecian  imagination.  The  Jews,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  en- 
gaged in  these  investigations,  and  aspired  to  the  honour  of  ini- 
tiation into  the  mysteries  of  the  philosophical  and  religious 
systems  wlpich  grew  in  process  of  time  out  of  them.  Here 
are  found  the  earliest  traces  of  the  peculiar  sentiments  which 
distinguished  the  Gnostics  at  the  period  when  the  surviving 
fragments  of  early  ecclesiastical  history  first  present  them  to 
our  notice.  Whether  these  first  buddings  of  the  system  were 
of  Greek  or  oriental  origin  has  been  a subject  of  controversy. 
The  Christian  fathers  and  the  earlier  modern  writers  uni- 
formly ascribe  them  to  the  Grecian,  especially  the  Platonic 
philosophy;  while  later  and  more  extensive  investigation  has 
traced  many  of  them  to  Asiatic  sources.  In  the  Alexandrian 


* Luecke  ueber  Johannis  Schriften.  Vol.  I.  p.  164  Conversations- 
Lexicon,  Art.  Alexandria  and  Alex.  Zeitalter. 

f Joseph.  Antiq.  XIV.  7,  2,  and  XII.  1,  & Jewish  Wars,  11.  18,  7. 

* Sturzius  De  Dialecto  Macedonico  et  Alex  § I Horne’s  Introd  II.  166. 
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school — we  use  this  term  because  it  has  been  frequently  so  ap- 
plied, and  we  know  no  better  word  that  could  be  substituted — 
a modified  and  orientalized  Platonism  unquestionably  held  a 
prominent  place,  and  gave  a colouring  to  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  system — all  the  parts  and  principles  adopted  from  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  revelations;  and  in  the  Syrian  school  the 
ancient  philosophy  of  Chaldea  and  Persia  is  more  distinctly 
discernible.*  There  can  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  the 
whole  system  in  all  its  protean  forms  originated  in  the  at- 
tempt to  combine  the  heterogeneous  materials  of  the  Greek 
and  Asiatic  philosophy  with  the  truths  and  facts  of  the  gos- 
pel; and  the  predominance  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  com- 
ponent elements  constituted  the  characteristics  which  distin- 
guished the  different  schools  into  which  they  were  divided. 
Of  the  existence  of  all  their,  elements  prior  to  the  Christian 
era  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  of  the  tendency  to  such  com- 
binations as  afterwards  produced  the  Gnostic  doctrines,  testi- 
monies reaching  to  an  early  date  are  not  wanting.  Michaelis 
has  traced  them  back  as  far  as  the  time  of  the  translation  of 
the  Septuagint,  in  which  he  has  detected  some  vestiges,  t In 
the  works  of  Philo  the  approximation  is  much  more  apparent. 
It  is  seen  in  the  philosophical  speculations  which  he  engrafts 
upon  the  Mosaic  system;  in  the  allegorical  mode  of  interpre- 
tation by  which  he  endeavours  to  accommodate  the  Jewish 
records  to  the  Platonic  philosophy  in  the  orientalized  form  in 
which  he  maintained  it;  and,  above  all,  in  the  distinction  de- 
rived from  Oriental  sources  and  afterwards  adopted  by  all  the 
Gnostics,  between  the  invisible  and  ineffable  God,  shut  up  in 
his  own  glory,  and  exalted  above  all  likeness,  material  forms, 
or  comprehension  (°  “»>  «v,  *o§<tTt>v,  &c. ) and  his  revela- 

tions, powers,  or  emanations,  in  successive  subordinate  beings 
(o  \oyof  tow  ovTot— Suva/Aitc  tow  ovtoc,  &c. ) inhabiting  the  regions  of 
light  and  deriving  originally  their  existence  from  him  as 
the  life  (£“»)  and  source  of  being.J  “Is  Philo,”  our  author 
asks,  “ on  that  account  to  be  called  a Gnostic,  or  a votary  and 
defender  of  the  oriental  philosophy?”  Certainly  not;  but  he 
is  to  be  held  a good  witness  for  the  existence  and  publication 
of  such  opinions  as  the  Gnostics  afterwards  held,  before  the 


* Neaiuler’s  Gnostische  Systeme,  p.  2.  Geiseler’s  Lehrbuch  der  Kir- 
clien  Geschichte,  vol.  ii.  p.  119. 

f Syntagma  Commentationum.  No.  13,  p.251. 

* Neander’s  Einleitung.  Niemeyer  De  Docetis,  cap.  2-  Gieseler,  &c. 
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composition  of  the  books,  especially  the  later  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  And  if  they  had  been  published — if  they 
were  at  that  time  operating  upon  the  minds  of  Jews  or  of 
Christians,  and  presenting  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the 
gospel,  or  an  instrument  for  its  perversion,  might  it  not  natu- 
rally be  expected  that  some  effort  would  be  made  by  the  in- 
spired writers  to  counteract  their  influence? 

To  what  extent  these  sentiments  prevailed  among  the  Jews 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining;  but  from  the  talents  and 
intelligence  of  Philo  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  his  works 
exerted  considerable  influence  among  his  Hellenistic  bre- 
thren. The  rigid  opinions  and  ascetic  character  of  the  Es- 
senes  have  also  been  brought  forward  as  witnesses  on  this 
subject,  with  what  justice  we  are  not  prepared  to  say,  or  called 
upon  to  inquire.  Our  author  objects  to  their  testimony,  be- 
cause they  were  a Jewish  sect;  (but  could  they  not  be  Jewish, 
and  still  adopt  more  or  less  of  these  speculations?)  and  because 
the  “ philosophy  under  discussion  rejected  the  whole  law,” 
but  it  is  known  that  the  Essenes  adhered  to  it.  This  rejec- 
tion, however,  is  only  true  of  one  part  or  class  of  the  Gnos- 
tics; while  another  class,  derived  from  the  Jews,*  retained 
the  law,  and  interwove  with  their  system  many  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Judaism.  Philo  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  re- 
ject the  law  in  order  to  make  room  for  his  philosophical 
speculations,  and  might  not  the  Essenes  have  received  many 
kindred  opinions  from  the  east  and  other  foreign  sources,  and 
still  retain  their  national  religion?  “Gnostics  there  were,” 
says  Eichhorn,t  “ in  every  ancient  religious  institution  which 
was  connected  with  sacred  writings,  after  its  disciples  had 
adopted  a different  mode  of  education.  There  were  Gnostics 
among  the  Jews,  both  before  and  after  the  birth  of  Christ; 
those  who  lived  before  employed  themselves  in  sublimating 
the  Jewish  religion,  and  those  in  after  ages  the  Christian.” 
“ Tittman,”  he  adds,  “ has  indeed  substantially  proved  that 
Gnostic  parties  or  sects  first  existed  in  the  second  century; 
but  Gnostic  opinions  prevailed  earlier,  as  history  clearly 
proves.” 

In  order  to  give  a fair  development  of  the  subject,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Gnostics  through  the 


* See  Neander’s  Gnostische  Systeme. 
f Einleitung-  in  das  Neue  Testament,  vol.  ii. 
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varied  forms  of  opinion  and  practice  which  successively  dis- 
tinguished the  different  schools;  to  inquire  to  what  extent  and 
under  what  forms  these  sentiments  had  been  previously  pub- 
lished; and  to  compare  them  in  detail  with  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament.  But  this  would  require  a volume,  and  we 
have  already  exceeded  our  intended  bounds.  We  must, 
therefore,  pass  over  the  philological  part  of  the  work,  al- 
though its  importance  would  warrant  a more  extended  exam- 
nation. 

A single  remark  on  the  translation.  In  general  it  is  plain 
and  perspicuous,  exhibiting  very  accurately  the  meaning  of 
the  original.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  the  translator  might 
have  spent  his  strength  to  better  advantage  on  some  more  im- 
portant subject;  though  we  should  not  regret  the  publication 
of  this,  if  the  facts  could  be  thoroughly  discussed  and  the  truth 
impartially  presented  to  the  public.  But  we  have  no  expec- 
tation that  this  will  be  done,  and  perhaps  the  time  and  atten- 
tion of  our  learned  theologians  might  be  employed  in  more 
important  investigations.  We  should  be  glad  however  to  see 
a condensed  but  comprehensive  outline  of  the  result  of  the 
modern  researches  on  this  subject.  We  are  aware  it  would 
require  a considerable  extent  of  reading  and  laborious  research; 
but  since  the  subject  has  been  brought  forward,  especially  in 
this  partial  form,  we  think  it  desirable  that  the  truth  should 
be  known ; and  the  application  of  these  results  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  New  Testament  would  constitute  an  important 
contribution  to  our  stock  of  exegetical  theology. 

The  “History  of  the  Interpretation  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  by 
W.  Gesenius,  translated  from  the  German  by  Samuel  H.  Tur- 
ner, D.D.”  which  follows  next  in  order,  is  an  interesting  docu- 
ment. It  constitutes,  in  the  original,  the  second  and  largest 
part  of  the  introduction  to  the  author’s  elaborate  commentary 
on  Isaiah.  The  whole  introduction  displays  no  ordinary 
measure  of  learning  and  research.  Its  principal  topics  are  the 
life,  character,  writings,  and  interpretation  of  the  prophet. 
As  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  have  always  been  deemed  one  of 
the  most  important  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  they  have 
received  more  attention  from  theological  writers,  than  perhaps 
any  other  prophetic  book,  and  Jews  and  Christians  of  all 
names  and  ages  from  the  days  of  Origen  to  the  present  time 
have  vied  with  each  other  in  the  application  of  talent  and  learn- 
ing to  their  illustration.  Many  of  the  clearest  predictions  of 
the  Messiah  and  some  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
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gospel  system  are  here  presented:  and  are  often  quoted  and 
referred  to  by  Christ  and  his  apostles.  Hence  a correct  appre- 
hension of  the  meaning  of  this  prophet  must  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
system  of  doctrines  we  derive  from  the  Scriptures.  The  diffi- 
culties which  the  expositor  must  encounter  in  the  study  of 
these  prophecies  are  fully  commensurate  with  their  importance; 
and  accordingly,  many  essential  discrepancies,  both  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation  adopted  and  in  the  results  elicited, 
characterize  the  principal  writers.  Hence  it  becomes  a mat- 
ter of  substantial  importance,  as  well  as  of  high  literary  inte- 
rest to  ascertain  what  has  been  effected,  and  by  whom,  for  the 
exposition  of  this  prophet.  This  has  been  accomplished  to  a 
considerable  degree  in  the  brief  history  before  us — exhibiting  a 
condensed  view  of  the  ancient  Greek,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Latin, 
and  Arabic  versions  of  the  book;  and  of  the  Christian  fathers, 
Jewish  Rabbins,  and  modern  theologians  who  have  rendered 
themselves  illustrious  by  expositions  of  it.  The  English  com- 
mentaries, however,  with  the  exception  of  Poole  and  Lowth, 
are  passed  over  in  silence — an  omission  deserving  notice,  as 
the  author,  having  spent  considerable  time  at  an  English  uni- 
versity, cannot  be  supposed  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the 
leading  works  which  have  controlled  the  opinions,  established 
the  faith,  and  nurtured  the  piety  of  English  Christians. 

The  earlier  and  more  important  versions  are  minutely  de- 
scribed, and  their  characteristic  modes  of  interpretation  illus- 
trated by  many  examples.  In  the  quotation  of  these  examples, 
the  original  passages,  when  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and  Greek,  are 
introduced,  and  generally,  with  much  accuracy.  The  early 
expositors  are  more  fully  described  than  the  later,  and  the 
largest  space  is  allotted  to  Ephrem  the  Syrian,  and  the  Jewish 
writers  of  the  middle  ages,  from  whom  considerable  extracts 
are  introduced.  The  translation  in  the  first  part  of  the  essay 
is  well  executed,  but  the  latter  portion  is  not  so  accurate.  If 
the  translator  will  throwhis  eye  on  page  437  he  will  perceive 
that  he  has  missed  the  sense  of  two  passages,  in  the  same  para- 
graph. The  words  “was  ihm  meistens  wohlgelingt”  are  ren- 
dered, which  to  his  ear  is  generally  euphonic,  instead  of  “in 
which  he  is  generally  successful.  ” A sentence  or  two  after  we 
read,  sometimes  in  this  way  the  exposition  acquires  additional 
force,  “einigemal  ist  dadurch  auch  der  Erklaerung  Gewalt 
angethan  worden,”  i.  e.  “sometimes  violence  is  thus  done  to 
the  exposition.  ” We  have  noticed  several  other  cases  in  which 
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the  translator’s  attention  has  flagged.  We  would  refer  the 
gentleman,  merely  for  his  own  satisfactidfr,  to  one  or  two  in- 
stances. On  page  458,  the  sentence  “one  should  not  begin, 
&c. on  page  400,  the  first  part  of  the  paragraph  relating  to 
David  Kimchi;  on  page  476,  “in  the  latest  work  of  Eich- 
horn,  &c.”  It  is  no  grateful  task  to  notice  such  blemishes  in  a 
work,  for  the  most  part  so  well  executed.  It  would  be  easy 
to  select  whole  paragraphs  faithfully  translated,  and  many 
passages  rendered  in  a manner  truly  felicitous.  We  know  not 
how  to  make  a more  appropriate  transition  to  the  remaining 
article  than  by  inserting  the  general  description  of  the  ancient 
Syriac  versions  of  this  prophet. 

“ Among  the  old  versions,  the  third  place  in  point  of  time  belongs 
to  the  Peshito  Syriac,  which,  resting  on  the  authority  of  the  two 
last,  and,  moreover,  conducted  by  more  correct  principles  of  inter- 
pretation and  translation,  meets  the  demands  of  a correct  and  faith- 
ful translator  far  better  than  those,  and  nearly  in  the  same  manner, 
as  Symmachus  and  Theodotion.  The  author  translates  from  the 
Hebrew  text,  not  without  knowledge  of  the  language,  with  selected 
use  of  the  Alexandrine  version,  more  rarely  of  the  Chaldee,  but 
frequently  also  independently  of  both,  agreeably  to  his  own  feeling 
and  judgment.  Where  he  does  not  happen  to  follow  the  Septua- 
gint,  he  preserves  the  figures  and  tropes,  and  from  arbitrary  intro- 
duction of  opinions  he  is  freer  than  almost  any  other  ancient 
translator,  so  that  the  name  of  Peshito , that  is,  the  simple  and  faith- 
ful, is  most  appropriately  applied  to  his  work.  Since  also  the 
character  of  both  tongues  favours  this  close  approximation,  the 
imitation  is  sometimes  to  be  called  masterly.” 

“A  treatise  on  the  use  of  the  Syriac  languages,  by  John 
David  Michaelis,  translated  from  the  German  by  John  Fred- 
erick Schroeder,  A.M.”  &c.  closes  the  volume  before  us.  It 
is  merely  an  extract  from  the  dissertation  prefixed  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  author’s  Syriac  Chrestomathy.  The  whole 
piece  bears  evident  marks  of  having  been  hastily  written.  Its 
style  is  diffuse,  and  its  reasonings  and  illustrations  rather 
loosely  thrown  together.  It  is  translated  from  the  second 
edition,  “corrected  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  author’s 
valuable  notes;”  but  on  comparing  the  portion  here  translated 
with  the  first  edition,  we  find  few  additions  of  any  importance, 
and  no  improvement  in  style  or  manner.  Unfortunately  the 
translator  has  transfused  into  his  version  all  the  diffuseness  of 
the  original,  and  introduced  considerable  additional  vagueness 
by  frequent  inaccuracy  and  occasionally  essential  mistakes  in 
2 V 
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the  translation.  No  piece  in  the  whole  volume  indicates  so 
little  care  and  skill  in  the  execution.  We  shall  notice  in  pas- 
sing a few  of  the  more  palpable  variations  from  the  original. — 
“A  book  is  printed,  and  lies  long  upon  the  shelf  as  an  orna- 
ment not  in  use;  for  it  does  not  immediately  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  the  learned;  and  too  little  indeed  was  he  favoured  by 
fortune  that  could  buy  it.  How  commonly  does  this  oc- 
cur! It  is  a chance,  if  within  a hundred  years  of  the  printing 
of  an  old  outlandish  book,  any  one  can  guess  all  for  which  it 
might  be  useful,  and  of  which  the  editor  perhaps  never  once 
thought.”  p.  488.  Ein  Buch  wird  gedruckt,  und  steht  in 
Buechersaelen  lange  zur  Zierde  muessig,  den  es  faellt  gerade 
dem  Gelehrten  nicht  in  die  Hand,  der  es  anwenden  koentte: 
und  er  war  wohl  vom  Glueck  zu  wenig  beguenstiget,  es 
kaufen  zu  koennen.  Welch  ein  gewoehnlicher  Zufall!  Bey- 
nahe  ist  es  ein  Gluck,  wenn  man  innerhalb  hundert  Jahren 
nach  dem  Abdruck  eines  alten  auslaendisches  Bucks,  alles 
erraeth,  wozu  es  nuetzlich  seyn  koennte,  und  woran  vielleicht 
der  Herausgeber  nicht  einmal  dachte.  A book  is  printed, 
and  stands  useless  a long  time  as  an  ornament  in  the  book- 
shop; for  it  does  not  directly  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  learned 
man  who  is  competent  to  use  it;  and  he  (the  learned  man) 
may  be  too  little  favoured  by  fortune  to  be  able  to  purchase 
it.  What  a common  occurrence!  It  is  almost  a mere  chance 
if,  within  a century  after  the  reprint  of  an  ancient  foreign 
book,  any  one  can  discover  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  may 
be  useful,  and  of  which  perhaps  the  editor  never  even 
thought. — “ But  still  the  New  Testament  may  hence  derive 
much  for  its  elucidation.”  p.  500.  Jedoch  ohne  dass  das 
Neue  Testament  viel  Erlaeuterung  davon  borgen  kann;  yet 
so  that  the  New  Testament  cannot  derive  much  elucidation 
from  it. — “ This  removes  a great  obscurity  in  the  passage.” 
p.  502.  Dis  breitet  eine  grosse  Dunkelheit  ueber  die  Rede 
aus.  This  diffuses  great  obscurity  over  the  discourse. — On 
the  same  page  a clause  is  omitted  after  the  words,  “ Many 
strangers  called  upon  his  name,”  yet  they  were  not  on  that 
account  to  be  immediately  received. — In  page  511  it  is  said  of 
the  Syriac  version  of  the  Scriptures,  “ sometimes  it  contri- 
butes by  its  own  to  set  forth  other  readings  of  the  Masorites.  ” 
Bald  traegt  sie  das  ihrige  mit  bey,  eine  andere  Leseart  der 
Masorethischen  vorzuziehen.  Sometimes  it  contributes  its 
influence  to  render  a different  reading  preferable  to  the  Mas- 
oretic. — “ Geography  becomes  possessed  of  those  regions  in 
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which  the  Syriac  language  was  formerly  spoken,  &c.”  p. 
526.  Schon  dadurc'n  gewinnet  die  Geographic  der  Laender, 
in  denen  die  Syrische  Sprache  ehedem  geredet  ist.  The  geo- 
graphy of  the  countries  in  which  the  Syriac  language  was  for- 
merly spoken  is  thereby  improved.  We  had  marked  many 
other  passages  in  which  the  author’s  meaning  is  not  given,  or 
imperfectly  exhibited,  or  associated  with  some  variation  or 
additional  shade  of  thought,  but  neither  our  object  nor  our 
space  requires  us  to  point  out  all  the  failures  which  the  treatise 
exhibits. 

We  regret  that  this  essay  is  not  more  attractive  and  for- 
cible; for  we  consider  the  subject  important,  and  invested 
with  claims  much  stronger  than  are  here  presented.  The 
author  himself  informs  us,  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  ex- 
hibit a full  view  of  the  subject,  but  merely  to  state  such  cir- 
cumstances as  he  considered  important  to  those  who  were 
about  to  use  his  book  in  learning  the  language.  For  several 
important  arguments  he  refers  to  other  works,  and  his  re- 
marks on  the  facility  of  its  acquisition,  and  its  value  as  a me- 
dium of  access  to  the  Hebrew,  are  omitted  by  the  translator. 
The  character  of  the  language  itself;  its  affinity  with  the  He- 
brew and  Chaldaic  of  the  Old  Testament;  its  substantial  iden- 
tity with  the  vernacular  tongue  of  our  Saviour  and  his  dis- 
ciples, and  the  antiquity  of  the  Peshito  version,  conspire  to 
render  it  a subject  of  considerable  importance  to  every  inde- 
pendent and  intelligent  interpreter  of  the  scriptures.  The 
facility  with  which  it  may  be  acquired,  especially  by  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew,  will  be  an  additional 
inducement  to  the  study.  “ Of  all  the  oriental  languages,” 
says  Michaelis  in  the  fourth  section  of  the  treatise  before  us, 
“ the  Syriac  and  Chaldaic  are  the  easiest,  and  the  Hebrew  the 
most  difficult.  I could  wish,  therefore,  that  the  Syriac  might 
be  studied  first.  Even  those  who  only  intend  to  learn  the 
Hebrew,  and  dread  the  study  of  all  other  oriental  languages, 
would  thus  facilitate  their  labour,  if  they  would  follow  my 
advice;  and  I believe  I could  enable  a class  of  the  same  views 
and  proficiency  to  acquire  the  Syriac,  Chaldaic,  Arabic,  and 
Hebrew  in  the  same  time  that  many  apply  to  the  Hebrew 
alone.”  This  is  probably  exaggerated;  but  other  judicious 
orientalists  place  it  first  in  point  of  simplicity  and  facility  of 
acquisition.  The  means  also  for  acquiring  it  are  constantly 
increasing  by  the  publication,  especially  in  Germany,  of  ele- 
mentary books  of  all  kinds,  adapted  to  all  classes  of  learners 
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The  translator  has  furnished  in  a brief  appendix  a list  of  the 
most  common  of  these  works,  but  has  omitted  several  recent 
and  valuable  publications;  such  as  Oberleitner’s  Chrestomathy, 
and  the  selection  of  Ephrem’s  Hymns  arranged  as  a Chres- 
tomathy, with  an  excellent  vocabulary  by  Hahn  and  Seiffart. 
We  should  certainly  recommend  the  New  Testament  and 
Dathe’s  edition  of  the  Psalms  to  the  early  attention  of  the 
student,  as  the  language  is  easier  than  that  of  any  other  intro- 
ductory work  we  have  seen.  We  cannot  subscribe  to  the 
commendation  appended  to  the  notice  of  Tychsen’s  Elemen- 
tale,  as  we  happen  to  know  by  experience  resulting  in  de- 
spair, that  it  presents  obstacles  almost  insuperable  to  the 
learner,  who  is  not  furnished  with  the  means  of  supplying  its 
deficiencies.  The  want  of  a comprehensive  lexicon,  adapted 
to  the  whole  range  of  Syriac  literature,  as  far  as  it  comes 
within  the  reach  of  the  student,  is  seriously  felt  by  oriental 
scholars.  For  the  New  Testament,  Buxtorf,  Schaaf,  or  Zano- 
lini ; and  for  the  Old  Testament,  and  perhaps  some  other 
works,  Castell’s  Lexicon  in  the  London  Polyglott,  and  Mi- 
chaelis’s  improved  edition  of  the  same  work  in  a separate 
form,  may  suffice;  but  no  general  lexicon  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  student,  who  would  pursue  his  researches  beyond  the 
mere  elements  and  the  versions  of  the  Bible,  has  yet  ap- 
peared. Quatremere  de  Quincy  at  Paris,  and  Professor  Bern- 
stein of  Breslau,  have  long  since  promised  works  of  this  cha- 
racter, which,  from  their  high  reputation  as  oriental  scholars, 
are  expected  to  accomplish  for  Syrian  lexicography  what 
Hoffman  has  done  for  its  grammar,  and  Gesenius  for  the 
Hebrew. 

Except  for  missionaries  destined  to  western  Asia,  and  ori- 
ental professors,  we  consider  this  subject  important  only  in 
reference  to  the  illustration  of  the  Scriptures.  In  this  we  de- 
sire the  assistance  of  every  auxiliary  which  ancient  and  mo- 
dern literature  can  supply,  and  all  the  means  which  philology 
can  furnish,  to  render  more  intelligible  and  more  impressive 
the  revelations  of  God.  These  are  the  life  of  our  souls,  and 
every  thing  else  in  comparison  is  unworthy  the  attention  of 
an  immortal  spirit.  However  discursive  our  wanderings  in 
literary  pursuits,  we  must  come  back  with  childlike  simplicity 
to  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  if  we  would  secure  our  own 
comfort  and  edification  as  Christians,  or  feed  others  with  the 
bread  of  life,  pure  and  unadulterated.  For  this  purpose  the 
oracles  of  God  must  be  distinctly  understood  and  clearly  in- 
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terpreted.  The  languages  in  which  they  were  published 
must  be  studied.  What  judicious  instructor  would  attempt 
to  explain  any  other  ancient  documents  without  a knowledge 
of  the  language  in  which  they  were  written  ? We  should 
ridicule  the  preposterous  pretensions  of  a public  lecturer  on 
ancient  literature,  who,  unacquainted  with  Latin  or  Greek, 
should  attempt  to  expound  Homer  or  Cicero;  and  is  it  wiser, 
with  similar  incompetency,  to  engage  in  the  exposition  of  the 
revelations  of  the  Bible,  on  which  the  everlasting  welfare  or 
misery  of  our  souls  depends?  Can  the  accredited  expositors  of 
this  system  of  truth  meet  the  demands  of  their  own  con- 
sciences, or  satisfy  the  just  expectation  of  the  churches,  by  re- 
lying on  the  translations  and  interpretations  of  fallible  men  ? 
Oh  let  us  drink  the  waters  of  life  pure  from  the  fountain,  since 
God  by  his  special  providence  has  kept  it  open,  and  given  us 
easy  access!  But  something  more  than  the  mere  knowledge 
of  the  languages,  and  the  amount  of  reading  requisite  to  ac- 
quire those  languages,  is  indispensable  to  constitute  an  intelli- 
gent interpreter  of  the  Scriptures.  The  manners,  customs, 
opinions,  civil  and  literary  history,  and  institutions  political 
and  ecclesiastical  of  the  favoured  people  to  whom  they  were 
given;  the  kindred  languages,  literature  and  history  of  the 
surrounding  nations;  the  geographical  position  and  natural  his- 
tory of  the  regions  described  or  referred  to,  lfiay  all  be  em- 
ployed as  auxiliaries  to  illustrate  the  phraseology  and  allu- 
sions employed  by  the  sacred  writers.  Profound  thought, 
laborious  investigation,  and  extensive  reading  are  indispen- 
sable for  the  full  development  of  the  treasures  of  God’s  word. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  we  would  impress  upon  the  attention 
of  students,  the  necessity  of  a practical  and  devotional  perusal 
of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  not  by  critical  study  alone,  or  princi- 
pally, that  the  spirit  of  piety  is  nourished  in  the  bosom,  and 
invigorated  to  its  appropriate  energy.  Let  it  be  ever  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  labour  of  ascertaining  precisely  the  truth  re- 
vealed by  all  the  critical  and  exegetical  auxiliaries  within  our 
reach,  is  one  thing ; the  practical  consideration  of  the  truth 
thus  ascertained,  the  honest  application  of  it  to  the  conscience, 
and  the  continual  recurrence  to  its  truths,  precepts  and  pro- 
mises for  direction,  instruction  and  consolation,  are  another 
and  very  distinct  operation.  If  the  latter  be  neglected,  the 
former  will  prove  comparatively  useless  and  often  dangerous; 
leaving  the  soul  to  famish  in  the  midst  of  a “feast  of  fat 
things,”  or  to  be  led  into  the  devious  paths  of  error  by  the 
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unrestrained  impulse  of  an  inventive  imagination.  A judi- 
cious combination  of  both  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
an  enlightened  and  healthful  tone  of  piety,  and  indispensable 
to  the  formation  of  a successful  expositor  of  the  sacred  re- 
cords. Neither  can  be  neglected  by  ministers  of  the  gospel 
without  serious  disadvantage.  Let  them  never  lose  sight  of 
the  inspired  admonition,  which  spreads  before  them  the  pages 
of  revealed  truth,  and  enjoins:  “Meditate  upon  these  things; 
give  thyself  wholly  to  them:  that  thy  profiting  or  improve- 
ment may  appear  to  all.” 


REVIEW. 

The  Works  of  Dugald  Stewart.  In  Seven  Volumes.  Cam- 
bridge. Published  by  Hilliard  and  Brown.  1829. 

Few  men  of  the  present  age  have  received  so  liberal  a share 
of  public  approbation  as  the  late  Dugald  Stewart,  and  none 
have  manifested  a more  spotless  integrity,  or  a more  sincere 
regard  for  the  best  interests  of  man.  So  often  have  talents 
and  acquirements  been  sold  to  vice,  or  employed  wholly  in 
schemes  of  selfish  ambition,  that  it  is  doubly  cheering  to  meet 
with  those  who  have  consecrated  their  high  powers  and  at- 
tainments to  the  cause  of  philanthropy  and  virtue.  A brief 
account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Dugald  Stewart,  and  an 
estimate  of  his  character,  will  not  then,  we  trust,  be  unac- 
ceptable to  our  readers. 

Dugald  Stewart,  son  of  Dr  Matthew  Stewart,  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  was  born  Nov. 
22,  1753.  His  early  days  were  passed  partly  in  Edinburgh, 
and  partly  in  Ayrshire,  whither  his  father  retired  during  the 
intervals  of  the  academical  sessions.  At  the  age  of  seven,  he 
was  placed  at  the  grammar  school,  where  he  attracted  the 
attention  and  excited  the  hopes  of  his  instructors  by  the  quick- 
ness of  his  apprehension,  and  the  facility  with  which  he 
acquired  and  expressed  in  his  own  language  the  ideas  of  the 
authors  he  perused.  After  leaving  the  school,  he  entered  the 
university,  and  attended  on  the  instructions  of  the  distin- 
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guished  men  at  that  time  connected  with  the  institution.  With 
these,  his  situation  in  his  father’s  family  allowed  him  familiar 
intercourse,  which  was  doubtless  of  more  profit  than  any  pub- 
lic instructions.  Nor  were  his  advantages  in  this  respect  con- 
fined to  the  officers  of  the  university:  he  enjoyed  the  society 
and  friendship  of  most  of  the  eminent  men  of  Scotland,  and 
particularly  that  of  Adam  Smith,  the  celebrated  author  of 
the  “ Wealth  of  Nations.” 

In  1771,  when  he  was  eighteen,  he  repaired  to  Glasgow  to 
receive  the  instructions  of  Dr  Reid.  He  immediately  engaged 
the  confidence  and  affection  of  his  instructor,  and  here  was  the 
commencement  of  that  warm  and  continued  friendship,  which 
forms  so  amiable  a trait  in  the  characters  of  both. 

He  had  attended  but  one  course  of  lectures  in  this  place, 
when,  by  the  declining  health  of  his  father,  he  was  obliged 
to  return  and  undertake  the  instruction  of  the  mathematical 
classes  in  the  university.  This  task  he  performed  with  sin- 
gular success.  Notwithstanding  the  high  reputation  and  ac- 
knowledged talents  of  Dr  Stewart,  the  number  of  pupils  con- 
siderably increased  under  his  son. 

When  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor  of  mathematics,  in  which  situation 
he  continued  for  a little  more  than  ten  years,  when,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  succeeded  to  the  vacant  chair.  During 
this  time,  besides  instructing  in  mathematics,  he  often  lec- 
tured with  great  acceptance  for  the  other  professors,  particularly 
on  moral  philosophy  for  Dr  Ferguson,  and  on  rhetoric  and 
belles-lettres  for  the  successor  of  Dr  Blair.  These  lectures 
were  unwritten,  and  were  composed  on  the  day  of  their 
delivery,  while  walking  in  his  father’s  garden.  These  facts, 
together  with  the  promptness  and  ability  which  he  ever 
manifested  in  assisting  his  associates  during  the  whole  of 
his  academical  career,  attest  the  extent  of  his  acquirements, 
and  the  facility  with  which  he  could  direct  his  attention  to  the 
various  departments  of  knowledge. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  he  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  his 
father,  an  exchange  of  professorships  was  effected  with  Dr 
Ferguson,  by  which  he  became  professor  of  moral  philoso- 
phy. In  imparting  to  his  pupils  the  principles  of  this  science, 
to  which  he  informs  us  he  was  early  attached,  and  in  other- 
wise promoting  its  advancement,  he  acquired  his  brilliant 
reputation.  He  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  this  office 
till  1809,  when  his  health  obliged  him  to  retire:  previously. 
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however,  he  had  succeeded  in  effecting  the  appointment  of 
the  late  Dr  Brown  as  his  associate  and  successor.  From  this 
time,  until  his  death  in  1828,  he  was  employed,  as  his  health 
would  permit,  in  preparing  for  the  press  a number  of  his 
works,  which  we  shall  notice  in  their  order. 

Before  proceeding  to  our  account  of  the  writings  with 
which  he  has  favoured  the  world,  we  would  dwell  on  one  or 
two  circumstances  of  his  education.  The  first  is,  in  reference 
to  the  free  intercourse  he  was  allowed  with  his  professors  and 
other  eminent  men.  This  rendered  his  advantages  superior 
to  those  of  almost  any  with  whose  history  we  are  acquainted. 
Many  have  studied  at  more  celebrated  universities,  but  few 
have  enjoyed  the  instruction,  much  less  the  personal  friend- 
ship, of  such  men  as  Robertson,  Smith,  and  Reid.  He  pro- 
bably derived  more  improvement  from  their  private  conver- 
sations than  their  public  prelections.  By  the  latter,  principles 
may  be  learned,  but  not  the  method  of  their  deduction.  We 
have  placed  before  us  the  result  of  labour — the  most  advanced 
efforts  of  superior  mind.  Yet  even  this  is  but  of  little  use. 
The  object  of  education  is  to  learn  to  perform  similar  labour. 
Unless  we  know  the  process  by  which  these  truths  are  ac- 
quired, we  cannot  perform  it,  and  proceed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  others  more  abstruse.  A splendid  edifice  may  be 
shown  us,  its  different  parts  designated,  and  the  rules  of  its 
proportion  made  known.  But  will  this  enable  us  to  begin  at 
the  quarry,  and  construct  one  similar  or  superior?  In  order 
to  this,  the  process  must  be  spread  before  us.  So  in  regard 
to  principles  of  science.  We  wish  to  know  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  acquired;  the  mode  of  pursuit  which  the 
successful  have  adopted.  Then  we  are  prepared  to  proceed 
in  our  own  deductions,  and  these  and  the  principles  we  have 
learned  are  valuable  aids. 

Another  circumstance  in  the  education  of  Stewart  which 
we  shall  briefly  notice,  was  the  fact  of  his  being  called  at  so 
early  an  age  to  impart  instruction.  This  was  doubtless  highly 
conducive  to  his  mental  improvement,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  character  as  a teacher,  on  which  his  reputation 
most  firmly  rests.  It  gave  him  a command  of  his  acquired 
knowledge,  which  young  men  seldom  attain.  Though  their 
knowledge  may  be  accurately  stored  in  their  memories,  yet 
it  seldom  passes  through  that  process  of  assimilation  which  is 
essential  to  mental  growth.  To  this  process,  the  attempt  at 
communication  is  favourable.  A definiteness  of  conception, 
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and  clearness  of  arrangement  is  then  sought  for,  the  need  of 
which  was  never  before  experienced.  Were  our  young  men 
to  spend  a few  years  in  this  employment  before  engaging  in 
the  active  duties  of  their  profession,  we  think  they  would 
find  it  of  great  advantage. 

We  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  writings  of  Professor  Stew- 
art in  the  order  of  their  appearance.  In  1792,  seven  years 
after  he  had  been  made  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  he 
published  the  first  volume  of  his  “ Elements  of  the  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Human  Mind.”  With  this  it  is  probable  our 
readers  are  better  acquainted  than  with  any  other  of  his 
works,  as  it  has  been  studied  in  most  of  our  colleges,  and  had 
a very  general  circulation.  We  consider  it  as  the  most  valu- 
able of  his  productions.  It  contains,  indeed,  few  principles 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  Reid,  or  preceding  writers,  yet 
they  are  more  clearly  brought  forward,  in  a style,  if  not  the 
best  adapted  to  philosophical  writing,  at  least  idiomatic,  flow- 
ing, and  melodious.  Some  of  the  subjects  are  treated  in  a 
manner  exceedingly  interesting:  we  refer  in  particular  to  the 
chapter  on  association,  imagination,  and  memory.  The  first 
of  these  recommends  itself  in  an  especial  manner  to  the  stu- 
dent of  belles  lettres  and  criticism.  Indeed  the  volume  abounds 
with  valuable  remarks,  though  to  all  it  contains  we  do  not 
yield  our  assent.  On  a discussion  of  the  points  of  difference 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  at  present,  as  we  have,  for  the  most 
part,  treated  them  in  a former  number  of  our  work,  to  which 
we  refer  our  readers  for  our  views  on  attention,  conception, 
abstraction,  association , nominalism SfC. 

More  than  twenty  years  elapsed  before  the  second  volume 
of  his  Elements  appeared.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was  called 
to  the  melancholy  task  of  writing  the  biography  of  three  of 
his  distinguished  friends;  that  of  Adam  Smith  in  1793,  of 
Robertson  in  1796,  and  of  Reid  in  1802.  These  consist  of 
notices  of  their  lives,  brief,  because  the  incidents  of  a literary 
life  are  few,  and  of  general  observations  on  their  works,  for 
the  most  part  too  general  for  utility.  The  power  of  nicely 
portraying  character  is  not  apparent.  Hence  these  efforts  of 
Mr  Stewart  have  properly  been  termed  “a  union  of  general 
criticism  with  literary  history.” 

In  1793  he  also  published  his  “ Outlines  of  Moral  Philoso 
phy,”  which  is  a syllabus  of  the  course  of  lectures  he  was 
accustomed  to  read  before  the  university.  It  contains  most 
2 W 
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of  the  principles  which  are  expanded  and  illustrated  in  the 
“ Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,”  and 
“The  Philosophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers.”  It  was 
designed  only  for  the  students  attending  on  his  lectures. 

In  1810  appeared  his  Philosophical  Essays,  which  were 
written  at  Kinneil  House,  a seat  belonging  to  the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  on  the  banks  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  whither  he  had 
retired  on  resigning  his  professorship.  In  this  work,  he  in- 
forms us,  it  was  his  intention  to  expand  and  illustrate  more 
fully  some  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
Elements,  and  to  discuss  some  collateral  subjects. 

The  preliminary  essay  contains  an  able  vindication  of  the 
utility  of  mental  philosophy  from  the  attacks  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review.  The  volume,  then,  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  subjects  treated  in  the  first  are  the  origin  of  our  know- 
ledge, the  idealism  of  Berkely,  the  influence  of  Locke  on  the 
French  systems  of  philosophy,  the  theories  of  Hartley,  Priest- 
ley and  Darwin,  and  the  philological  speculation  of  Horne 
Tooke.  In  these  essays  there  are  many  remarks  interesting 
to  the  lovers  of  mental  science,  but  no  very  definite  impres- 
sion follows  their  perusal. 

The  second  part  of  the  volume  treats  of  the  more  interest- 
ing subjects  of  beauty,  sublimity,  and  taste.  Believing  in 
the  original  adaptation  of  certain  objects  to  awaken  the  emo- 
tions of  sublimity  and  beauty,  and  which  would  therefore  be 
denominated  beautiful  and  sublime,  he  proceeds  to  illustrate 
the  manner  in  which  he  supposes  these  terms  were  applied, 
“ by  transition,”  to  other  objects.  Colour  and  altitude,  he 
thinks,  occasioned  the  first  ideas  of  beauty  and  sublimity,  and 
hence  received  the  first  application  of  these  terms.  It  is 
interesting  to  follow  him  in  this  supposed  process  of  genera- 
lization, though  we  know  not  that  it  sheds  any  new  light  on 
the  philosophy  of  the  mind. 

Taste,  the  subject  of  the  next  essay,  is  not  considered  as 
an  original  faculty  of  the  mind.  He  first  proceeds  to  trace 
u the  gradual  progress  by  which  it  is  formed.”  But  this  and 
the  succeeding  essay,  “ On  the  culture  of  certain  intellec- 
tual habits  connected  with  the  first  elements  of  taste,  ” 
do  not  possess  sufficient  connection,  and  embrace  too  great  a 
variety  of  topics  to  allow  of  an  analysis.  There  is,  however, 
exhibited  by  the  writer,  an  elegance  of  mind,  a correctness  of 
judgment,  a familiarity  with  the  objects  of  taste,  that  induce 
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us  to  believe  that  his  talents  were  adapted  to  excel  in  the 
departments  of  belles  lettres  and  criticism,  rather  than  in  the 
abstruse  labours  of  metaphysical  disquisition. 

We  would  here  briefly  remark  on  taste,  as  perhaps  there 
may  exist  on  this  subject  a want  of  distinct  apprehension, 
that  when  it  is  asserted  that  taste  is  not  an  original  faculty, 
the  idea  arises  that  it  is  entirely  arbitrary  and  conventional. 
But  this  is  far  from  truth,  for  its  principles  are  evidently  laid 
in  human  nature.  The  difficulty  is  occasioned  through  want 
of  a distinct  notion  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  faculty,  a term 
which  even  Stewart,  notwithstanding  his  usual  precision,  has 
employed  in  a very  indefinite  manner.  It  expresses,  as  we 
have  before  had  occasion  to  observe,  the  action  of  the  think- 
ing principle  in  reference  to  particular  objects,  or  perhaps  we 
should  rather  say,  particular  classes  of  objects.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  mind,  though  multifarious,  are  capable  of  arrange- 
ment into  certain  classes,  from  their  relation  to  certain  objects. 
All  those,  therefore,  which  are  exercised  on,  or  occasioned 
by  particular  objects,  and  are  thus  distinct  from  others,  are 
for  convenience  referred  to  a separate  faculty.  Now,  the 
question  is,  whether  the  operations  of  mind,  in  reference  to 
what  are  termed  objects  of  taste,  are  sufficiently  distinct  from 
all  others  to  be  referred  to  a separate  faculty  ? That  there  are 
principles  of  taste  is  admitted  by  all.  The  question  relates  to 
the  amount  of  difference  between  the  result  of  these  and  other 
principles.  We  shall  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  decide  for 
themselves. 

In  1813  appeared  the  second  volume  of  his  “ Elements  of 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.”  This  would  have 
attracted  little  attention,  but  for  the  previous  fame  of  the 
author.  As  it  is,  we  believe,  it  is  seldom  read.  It  contains 
some  valuable  thoughts,  but  they  are  familiar  to  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Reid,  Beattie,  and  Camp- 
bell. There  is  a precision  in  the  use  of  terms  which  is  com- 
mendable, but  this  cannot  atone  for  its  diffuseness  and  want  of 
connection.  It  is  proper  to  state,  that  this  may  in  part  be  owing 
to  the  frequent  interruptions  to  which  the  author  was  subject 
while  composing.  He  remarks  in  his  preface,  “ I have  re 
peatedly  had  occasion  to  regret  the  tendency  of  this  inter- 
mitted and  irregular  mode  of  cbmposition,  to  deprive  my 
speculations  of  those  advantages,  in  point  of  continuity,  which, 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  1 have  endeavoured  to  give  them 
But  I would  willingly  indulge  the  hope,  that  this  is  a blemish 
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more  likely  to  meet  the  eye  of  the  author  than  the  reader;  and 
I am  confident,  that  the  critic  who  shall  honour  me  with  a 
sufficient  degree  of  attention  to  detect  it,  where  it  may  occur, 
will  not  be  inclined  to  treat  it  with  an  undue  severity. ” 

There  is  certainly  less  connection  apparent  than  the  author 
seems  to  suppose.  Every  train  of  thought  in  a well  disciplined 
mind  has  some  degree  of  connection;  but  that  this  may  be 
rendered  apparent  to  other  minds,  a more  rigorous  process  of 
condensation  is  necessary  than  Stewart  was  accustomed  to 
exercise. 

About  the  same  time,  we  believe,  were  published  the  Pre- 
liminary Essays  to  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Brit- 
tannica.  In  this  it  was  intended  to  exhibit “ A General  View 
of  the  Progress  of  Metaphysical,  Moral  and  Political  Philoso- 
phy in  Europe,  from  the  Revival  of  Letters.”  This  work  has 
received  high  commendations,  but  without  reason.  It  can 
with  no  propriety  be  termed  a “ History  of  Philosophy,”  but 
should  rather  be  entitled  « Miscellaneous  Observations  on 
various  Writers.  We  expect  a history  of  philosophy  to 
afford  us  a condensed  and  clear  account  of  the  various  systems 
that  have  been  adopted,  and  the  peculiar  opinions  of  succes- 
sive writers.  Mr  Stewart  assumes  the  reader’s  possession  of 
this  knowledge,  and  proceeds  to  criticism  and  general  remark. 
Hence  the  work  is  far  less  valuable  than  Enfield’s  imperfect 
abridgement  of  Brucker.  We  hesitate  not  to  affirm,  that  from 
the  most  attentive  perusal  of  the  work,  the  reader  will  not 
become  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  system  of  a single 
philosopher. 

We  are  not  pleased  with  the  importance  which,  in  these 
essays,  is  attached  to  the  writings  of  the  infidel  Hume.  In 
this,  Mr  Stewart  is  censurable,  in  common  with  Reid  and 
Brown.  They  all  seem  to  forget  his  scepticism  in  their  admira- 
tion of  his  talents.  We  are  unable  to  account  for  this  in  men 
of  such  sound  principles,  and  who  would  seem  to  have  had  at 
heart  the  good  of  the  human  race.  When  a man  honestly 
errs,  even  on  points  of  fundamental  importance,  he  should  be 
treated  with  kindness  and  respect;  but  if  he  wilfully  pervert 
the  truth,  and  task  his  mind  to  perplex  the  distinctions  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  to  tear  asunder  the  bonds  that  unite 
society  and  government,  he  never  should  be  mentioned  but 
with  indignant  scorn. 

The  third  volume  of  his  Elements  appeared  in  1827.  The 
subjects  are  “ language,  imitation,  the  varieties  of  intellec- 
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tual  character,  and  the  faculties  by  which  man  is  distin- 
guished from  brute  animals.”  The  remarks  on  the  first  topic 
for  the  most  part  consist  of  comments  and  criticisms  on  Smith’s 
Theory  of  Language,  the  general  principles  of  which  are 
adopted.  Without  engaging  in  that  discussion  in  which  so 
much  time  and  talent  have  been  wasted,  viz.  that  of  the  origin 
of  language,  we  must  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  the  opi- 
nions of  those  philosophers,  who  represent  man  as  placed  at 
first  in  the  world  without  language,  and,  in  short,  in  a state 
differing  little  from  the  brutes,  appear  to  us  ineffably  absurd. 
It  is  inconsistent  with  the  continuance  of  his  existence,  and 
the  narrative  dictated  by  the  holy  spirit:  and  we  are  sur- 
prised that  it  should  have  been  adopted  by  one  so  judicious  as 
Stewart,  and  who  has  so  often  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
the  sacred  writings. 

The  observations  on  the  remaining  topics  of  the  volume, 
though  interesting,  are  very  miscellaneous,  and  far  from  being 
characterised  by  originality  or  profoundness. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers,  in  1828, 
was  the  last  publication  of  this  accomplished  scholar.  As  this 
work  has  not  probably  met  the  eye  of  many  of  our  readers,  we 
will  endeavour  to  acquaint  them  with  some  of  its  contents. 
In  explanation  of  the  large  space  allotted  to  the  doctrines  of 
natural  religion  in  these  volumes,  he  informs  us  that  “ this  part 
of  the  work  contains  the  substance  of  lectures  given  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  in  1792 — 3,  and  for  almost  twenty 
years  afterward.”  The  peculiar  dangers  to  which  young  men 
were  at  that  time  exposed,  from  “the  inundation  of  sceptical 
or  rather  atheistical  publications,  which  were  then  imported 
from  the  continent,”  led  him  thus  to  expand  this  part  of  his 
subject. 

“ Another  circumstance,”  he  remarks,  “ concurred  with  those 
which  have  been  mentioned,  in  prompting  me  to  a more  full  and 
systematical  illustration  of  these  doctrines  than  had  been  attempted 
by  any  of  my  predecessors.  Certain  divines  in  Scotland  were 
pleased,  soon  after  this  critical  era,  to  discover  a disposition  to  set 
at  naught  the  evidence  of  natural  religion,  with  a professed,  and  I 
doubt  not,  in  many  cases,  with  a sincere  view  to  strengthen  the 
cause  of  Christianity.  Some  of  these  writers  were  probably  not 
aware  that  they  were  only  repeating  the  language  of  Bayle,  Hume, 
Helvetius,  and  many  other  modern  authors  of  the  same  description, 
who  have  endeavoured  to  cover  their  attacks  on  those  essential 
principles  on  which  all  religion  is  founded,  under  a pretended  zeal 
for  the  interest  of  revelation.  It  was  not  thus,  I recollected,  that 
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Cudworth,  and  Barrow,  and  Locke,  and  Clarke,  and  Butler  rea- 
soned on  the  subject ; nor  those  enlightened  writers  of  a late  date, 
who  have  consecrated  their  learning  and  talents  to  the  further  illus- 
tration of  the  same  argument.  ‘ He,’  says  Locke,  who  has  forci- 
bly and  concisely  expressed  their  common  sentiments,  ‘ He  that 
takes  away  reason  to  make  way  for  revelation,  puts  out  the  light  of 
both,  and  does  much  the  same  as  if  we  would  persuade  a man  to 
put  out  his  eyes,  the  better  to  receive  the  light  of  an  invisible  star 
by  a telescope.’ 

“ This  passage  from  Locke  brought  to  my  recollection  the  mem- 
orable words  of  Melancthon,  so  remarkably  distinguished  from  most 
of  our  other  reformers  by  the  mildness  of  his  temper  and  the  libe- 
rality of  his  opinions  : ‘ Wherefore  our  decision  is  this ; that  those 
precepts  which  learned  men  have  committed  to  writing,  transcribing 
them  from  the  common  reason  and  common  feelings  of  human  na- 
ture, are  to  be  accounted  as  not  less  divine  than  those  contained  in 
the  tables  given  to  Moses  ; and  that  it  could  not  be  the  intention  of 
our  Maker  to  supersede,  by  a law  given  on  stone,  that  which  is 
written  with  his  own  finger  ®n  the  table  of  the  heart.’  ” 

We  have  inserted  the  above,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  those 
in  our  ownco  untry,  who  are  disposed  to  undervalue  natural 
religion  through  fear  of  Unitarianism. 

Our  active  principles  are  divided  into,  1st,  our  instinctive, 
2d,  our  rational  and  governing  principles.  Under  the  former 
are  included  our  appetites,  desires  and  affections  ; under  the 
latter,  self-love,  by  which  is  meant  the  desire  of  happiness, 
and  the  moral  faculty.  On  reading  the  first  part,  which  treats 
of  our  appetites,  desires  and  affections,  we  were  greatly  disap- 
pointed. We  did  not  look  for  any  thing  very  acute  or  syste- 
matic; but  as  he  had  been  for  so  many  years  devoted  to  this 
study,  and  had  enjoyed  such  advantages  for  observing  human 
conduct,  we  had  reason  to  hope  for  an  accumulation  of  facts 
and  practical  remarks,  which  are  most  needed  and  most  valu- 
able in  this  department  of  mental  science.  Instead  of  this,  we 
have  little  more  than  a mere  enumeration  of  the  desires  and 
affections,  to  which  he  thinks  all  our  active  principles  are  re- 
ferable on  analysis. 

We  think  that  two  much  importance  has  been  attached  by 
the  Scotch  philosophers  to  analysis.  This  remark,  however, 
does  not  apply  so  much  to  Stewart,  as  to  some  of  his  contem- 
poraries. They  would  seem  to  represent  it  as  the  sole  busi- 
ness of  the  metaphysician.  Hence  the  ignorant  and  superficial 
have  inquired  whether  any  new  powers  have,  by  this  means, 
been  discovered , or  any  hitherto  unknown  regions  of  mind 
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explored  ? Analysis,  when  used  in  reference  to  mind,  signifies 
the  separation  of  a complicated  process  of  thought,  in  order  to 
determine  of  what  principles  of  our  nature  it  is  the  result. 
We  do  not  expect  to  discover  any  new  faculties;  any  but 
what  have  been  exercised  in  some  degree  by  all  mankind  ; but 
we  wish  to  acquire  a more  definite  knowledge  of  these.  When 
we  have  done  this,  when  we  have  learned  from  what  princi- 
ples the  complex  operations  we  have  examined  arise,  we  then 
know  what  principles  need  culture,  and  what  repression.  Our 
power  over  our  mental  operations  is  thereby  increased,  as  our 
power  over  matter  is  increased  by  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  laws  of  attraction  and  gravity.  Analysis,  then,  is  to 
be  prosecuted,  not  as  an  end,  but  as  a means.  We  are  next  to 
trace  the  operation  of  those  principles  we  have  learned,  in 
their  various  modifications,  and  from  them  to  deduce  practical 
rules.  This  is  especially  important  in  regard  to  our  active 
powers,  since  they  are  the  sources  of  all  our  actions,  and  ex- 
ert so  controlling  an  influence  in  the  modification  of  the  intel- 
lectual operations,  and  in  the  formation  of  character.  A bare 
enumeration  of  the  original  principles  to  which  our  active 
powers,  in  the  complex  state  they  appear  to  us,  are  reducible, 
were  it  perfectly  correct,  would  be  of  little  practical  use:  yet 
little  else  has  been  attempted  by  any  philosopher  with  whose 
writings  we  are  conversant.  He  who  shall  worthily  treat  this 
subject,  will  forever  free  the  science  of  mind  from  the  charge  of 
inutility,  and  will  transmit  his  name  to  posterity  by  the  side 
of  Shakspeare. 

But  the  part  of  the  work  under  review  which  treats  of  our 
moral  powers,  is  not  liable  to  the  charge  we  have  brought 
against  the  foregoing.  It  is  the  best  treatise  on  this  subject 
which  has  appeared.  The  author,  not  aiming  at  originality, 
has  judiciously  collected  whatever  was  valuable  on  this  sub- 
ject in  preceding  writers ; especially  has  he  strengthened  his 
positions  by  the  authority  of  Butler,  the  author  of  that  endur- 
ing monument  of  thought,  the  analogy  of  religion  to  the  con- 
stitution and  course  of  nature. 

He  contends  for  the  existence  of  the  moral  faculty  as  an  ori- 
ginal principle  of  our  nature,  and  not  resolvable  into  any  other 
principle  or  principles  more  general ; and  answers  the  objec- 
tions of  different  writers  to  the  reality  and  immutability  of 
moral  distinctions,  and  to  the  universality  of  the  moral  faculty 
among  mankind.  He  then  proceeds  to  analyse  the  operations  of 
this  faculty,  and  finds  them  to  consist  of,  1 The  perception  of 
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an  action  as  right  or  wrong;  2.  An  emotion  of  pleasure  or  of  pain, 
varying  in  its  degree  according  to  the  acuteness  of  our  moral 
sensibility ; 3.  A perception  of  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  agent. 

He  next  summarily  disposes  of  the  question,  what  is  the 
foundation  of  moral  obligation  ? “ It  is  absurd,”  he  says,  « to 

ask  why  we  are  bound  to  practise  virtue?  The  very  notion  of 
virtue  implies  the  notion  of  obligation.  Every  being  who  is 
conscious  of  the  distinction  of  right  and  wrong,  carries  about 
him  a law  which  he  is  bound  to  observe,”  &c.  He  closes  this 
part  of  the  work  by  considering  “ certain  principles  which 
co-operate  with  our  moral  powers  in  their  influence  on  the 
conduct.”  These  are,  1.  A regard  to  character ; 2.  Sympathy ; 
3.  The  sense  of  the  ridiculous;  and  4.  Taste.  All  the  above 
topics  are  treated  with  clearness,  and  for  the  most  part,  with 
truth.  In  dwelling  on  those  last  mentioned,  he  has  given  us 
an  example  of  the  course  desirable  to  be  pursued  in  the  study 
of  our  active  powers,  viz.  that  of  explaining  their  mutual  influ- 
ence. But  his  remarks  here  are  very  brief. 

One  assertion  is  made  by  the  author  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks which  we  do  not  understand,  as  was  probably  the  case 
with  himself.  He  states  as  an  inaccuracy  in  the  philosophy  of 
Hutcheson,  C(  the  application  of  the  epithets  virtuous  and  vi- 
cious to  the  affections  of  the  mind.  In  order  to  think  with 
precision  on  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  for  us  always  to  re- 
member, that  the  object  of  moral  approbation  is  not  affections 
but  actions.”  P.  187.  Again,  he  says,  “to  the  strictures  al- 
ready offered  on  Hutcheson’s  writings,  I have  only  to  add, 
that  he  seems  to  consider  virtue  as  a quality  of  our  affections, 
whereas  it  is  really  a quality  of  our  actions,  or  (perhaps  in 
strict  propriety)  of  those  dispositions  from  which  our  ac- 
tions immediately  proceed.”  P.  443.  By  actions,  he  must 
mean  either  bodily  actions,  or  mental  and  bodily  united. 
But  we  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that  he  should  assert  that 
bodily  actions,  considered  separate  from  the  volitions  which 
occasion  them,  are  virtuous  or  vicious,  and  that  these  terms 
are  applicable  to  these  actions  alone.  If  he  means  bodily 
and  mental  actions  united,  that  is,  volitions  with  their  ef 
fects,  then  he  admits  all  we  contend  for,  in  allowing  that  “ in 
strict  propriety,”  virtue  is  a quality  “ of  those  dispositions 
from  which  our  actions,”  that  is,  our  volitions  with  their  ef- 
fects “ immediately  proceed.”  Disposition  in  this  case  can 
mean  nothing  different  from  affection. 

But  if  he  does  mean  by  actions,  bodily  actions,  and  by  dis- 
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position,  volition,  and  means  to  assert  that  the  affections  or 
principles  which  lead  to  volition,  have  no  moral  character,  are 
neither  virtuous  nor  vicious,  he  contradicts  a truth  that  is  self- 
evident,  or,  at  most,  one  that  is  acquired  by  a single  deduc- 
tion ; which  is,  that  those  principles  of  the  mind  which  inva- 
riably occasion  virtuous  or  vicious  volitions,  are  themselves 
virtuous  or  vicious.  That  all  mankind  in  all  ages  have  made 
this  deduction,  appears  from  the  fact,  that  in  all  languages, 
phrases  are  found  expressive  of  virtuous  and  vicious  disposi 
tions,  inclinations,  affections,  &c.  That  some  few,  under  the 
influence  of  a favourite  hypothesis,  may  have  denied  this, 
does  not  disprove  it,  any  more  than  the  fact  that  some  have 
denied  the  first  principles  of  knowledge,  disproves  the  exist- 
ence of  such  principles. 

Having  treated  of  our  moral  powers,  the  ‘ c various  branches 
of  our  duty”  furnish  the  next  subject  of  discussion  in  these 
volumes.  “The  different  theories”  says  Mr  Stewart  “which 
have  been  proposed  concerning  the  nature  and  essence  of  vir- 
tue, have  arisen  chiefly  from  attempts  to  trace  all  the  branches 
of  our  duty  to  one  principle  of  action,  such  as  a rational  self- 
love,  justice,  or  a disposition  to  obey  the  will  of  God.”  To 
avoid  this  error,  he  proposes,  first,  “to  consider  our  duties  in 
detail,  and  after  having  thus  laid  a solid  foundation  in  the  way 
of  analysis,  to  attempt  to  rise  to  the  general  idea  in  which  all 
our  duties  concur.”  He  accordingly  proceeds  to  consider  the 
duties  we  owe  1,  to  God;  2,  our  fellow-creatures;  and  3,  our- 
selves. 

An  examination  of  the  principles  of  natural  religion  forms 
a necessary  introduction  to  the  consideration  of  the  first  class 
of  our  duties.  Previously  to  the  exhibition  of  the  argument 
for  the  existence  of  Deity,  “the  foundation  of  our  reasoning 
from  cause  to  effect”  is  discussed,  and  “the  reality  of  our  no- 
tion of  power  or  efficiency”  vindicated  from  the  objections  of 
Hume.  The  evidences  of  the  existence,  moral  attributes,  and 
government  of  God,  and  of  a future  state,  are  then  set  forth 
with  clearness  and  force,  and  with  a fine  glow  of  moral  elo- 
quence peculiar  to  the  author. 

In  treating  of  our  duties  he  is  more  interesting  than  any 
ethical  writer  we  have  read,  as  he  aims  at  establishing  princi- 
ples instead  of  enumerating  precepts.  Having  considered  our 
various  duties,  they  are  found  to  agree  with  each  other  in  one 
common  quality,  that  of  being  obligatory  on  rational  and  vo- 
luntary agents ; and  they  are  all  enjoined  by  the  same  autho- 
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rity — the  authority  of  conscience.  These  duties,  therefore, 
are  but  different  articles  of  one  law,  which  is  properly  express- 
ed by  the  word,  virtue.  This  is  the  only  definition  he  gives 
of  virtue. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  give  an  analysis  of  this  work, 
but  to  acquaint  our  readers  with  some  of  the  more  important 
subjects  discussed.  We  would  particularly  recommend  it  to 
their  attention,  as  none  of  the  writings  of  Stewart  will  more 
richly  repay  a careful  study. 

In  the  appendix  to  this  work,  the  learned  author  under- 
takes a defence  of  the  self-determining  power  of  the  will.  We 
cannot  enter  on  this  long  controverted  subject  at  present,  but 
perhaps  we  may  find  an  opportunity  of  discussing  it  in  some 
future  number  of  this  work. 

We  have  now  taken  a cursory  survey  of  the  labours  of  the 
late  Dugald  Stewart.  In  expressing  our  opinion  of  his  talents, 
we  need  employ  but  few  words,  as  it  may  be  learned  from 
the  observations  we  have  already  made. 

We  do  but  repeat,  when  we  say,  that  he  was  characterized 
by  a facility  in  acquiring  knowledge,  a refinement  and  eleva- 
tion of  feeling,  and  sobriety  and  soundness  of  judgment,  rather 
than  by  acuteness,  comprehensiveness,  and  strength.  As  a 
metaphysician  he  has  been  overrated.  This  has  been  owing 
to  a variety  of  causes.  He  entered  on  his  career  at  a period 
peculiarly  favourable  for  attracting  the  public  attention.  The 
writings  of  Hume,  which  had  been  extensively  read,  had 
occasioned  perplexity  and  doubt  on  all  subjects  relating  to 
mental  and  moral  science.  As  this  is  a state  of  mind  in  which 
it  is  unpleasant  to  remain,  many  who  were  bewildered,  as 
)yell  as  those  whose  principles  had  continued  unshaken,  re- 
joiced on  the  appearance  of  the  sober  doctrines  of  Reid. 
Beattie  and  other  writers  had  contributed  to  render  them 
exceedingly  popular,  when  Stewart  came  forward  to  adorn 
them  with  his  eloquence,  a gift  which  he  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree.  Add  to  this  his  admirable  talents  for  in- 
struction, his  intimate  acquaintance  with  every  department  of 
literature,  his  uniform  dignity,  uprightness,  and  benevolence, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  writings  were  received  with  a 
favour  beyond  their  intrinsic  merit. 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  subject,  not  from  any  sinister  desire 
to  lessen  his  reputation,  but  out  of  regard  to  the  interests  of 
mental  science.  It  has  been  repeatedly  asked  in  England, 
what  are  we  to  expect  from  the  cultivation  of  a study  which, 
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in  the  hands  of  such  a man  as  Stewart,  has  produced  so 
little  ? 

But  if  we  have  not  as  high  an  opinion  of  his  intellectual 
character  as  is  sometimes  entertained,  we  yield  to  none  in  our 
admiration  of  his  moral  worth.  In  this,  he  was  far  superior 
to  his  distinguished  successor.  Brown  had  greater  acuteness, 
originality,  and  rapidity  of  thought,  but  he  was  influenced  by 
an  inordinate  ambition,  and  often  preferred  novelty  and  in- 
genuousness, to  soberness  and  truth.  Though  of  an  amiable 
disposition,  yet  he  was  not  possessed  of  that  warm  and  ex- 
tended regard  for  the  interests  of  humanity,  which  forms  so 
noble  and  prominent  a trait  in  the  character  of  Stewart. 

The  same  causes  which  we  have  noticed  as  having  given 
undue  celebrity  to  the  writings  of  Stewart,  have  occasioned 
the  diminished  interest  with  which  the  science  of  mind  is  at 
present  regarded  in  Scotland.  Too  high  expectations  were 
raised,  a too  rapid  progress  anticipated:  these  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  a reaction. 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  this  science,  know  that  its  pro- 
gress must  be  slow,  and  that  it  can  never  acquire  the  cer- 
tainty of  demonstration.  But  let  those  who  on  this  account 
deem  it  unworthy  of  cultivation,  at  least  remember,  that  it 
numbers  among  its  votaries  some  of  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  our  race.  We  need  but  mention  Bacon,  Locke,  Berkely, 
Butler,  Leibnitz,  Edwards,  &c. 

One  word  as  to  its  prospects  in  our  own  country.  They 
are,  on  the  whole,  encouraging.  A taste  for  it*  is  evidently 
increasing,  and  provision  is  made  in  most  of  our  colleges  for 
the  study.  But  a spirit  of  rash  speculation  has  gone  abroad, 
which  is,  we  fear,  inconsistent  with  that  cautious  procedure 
requisite  for  the  acquisition  of  truth  in  this  difficult  science. 

There  exists,  too,  an  error  in  respect  to  the  time  proper  for 
its  study.  It  is  introduced,  we  believe,  into  many  academies 
and  boarding-schools,  but  no  benefit  will  result.  Its  successful 
study  requires  a discipline  of  mind,  and  a development  of  the 
reasoning  faculty,  rarely  found  even  in  the  later  stages  of  a 
collegiate  course.  Before  this  period  it  should  not  be  studied; 
and,  in  regard  to  theological  students,  it  may  very  properly 
be  included  in  their  professional  course. 
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CHARACTER  OF  THE  PRESENT  AGE. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  think- 
ing minds  to  the  character  of  their  own  times.  To  us  it  seems 
to  be  the  incumbent  duty  of  intelligent  men  to  know  the  cha- 
racter of  their  own  age,  not  only  because  God  has  placed 
them  in  it,  but  because  they  may  have  influence  in  improving 
its  aspect,  and  because  they  act  under  its  influence.  What- 
ever gives  character  to  popular  sentiment  and  action,  should 
be  carefully  considered  and  well  understood.  There  is  a pre- 
dominant influence  under  which  men  act,  and  by  which  the 
whole  community  is  more  or  less  swayed.  The  importance 
of  correctly  estimating  this  influence,  will  be  obvious  to  those 
who  consider  its  relation  to  all  the  concerns  of  human  life. 
The  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age  should  be  well  examined  and 
carefully  estimated,  because  it  influences  all  the  social  rela- 
tions, regulates  the  intercourse  of  human  society,  and  operates 
on  all  the  elements  of  the  social  state,  not  excepting  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  men.  It  carries  in  its  influence  sta- 
bility or  caprice,  happiness  or  misery,  life  or  death.  Its  effects 
extend  down  the  course  of  time,  and  form  the  subsequent  age. 
All  the  interests  of  man,  all  the  political  interests  of  the 
nation,  and  all  the  religious  interests  of  the  church  urge,  to  the 
consideration,  due  estimate,  and  proper  direction  of  an  influ- 
ence so  powerful.  Nothing  can  excuse  intelligent  men  from 
this  examination  for  themselves,  nor  from  exertions  to  se- 
cure a public  sentiment,  which  shall  combine  a high  intellec- 
tual character  with  unbending  moral  principle. 

The  customs  of  society  are  gradually  introduced  and  perpe- 
tually changing  by  the  operation  of  causes,  which  are  not  often 
contemplated,  and  which  are  entirely  unknown  to  multitudes. 
But  those  causes  govern  the  intercourse  and  pursuits  of  a com- 
munity more  effectively  than  the  laws  of  the  country,  or  the 
laws  of  God.  For  the  time  being,  it  is  difficult  to  oppose  the 
current  of  habits,  or  suddenly  to  change  the  prevailing  cus- 
toms of  the  age.  But  customs  may  change:  and  it  may  become 
the  character  of  an  age  or  country  to  change  the  prevailing 
habits,  and  break  loose  from  all  the  established  regulations  of 
the  community.  Innovation,  rather  than  improvement,  may 
be  the  spirit  of  the  times;  and  change,  rather  than  reform,  may 
mark  Ihe  progress  of  a nation  or  church.  The  reverse  may 
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also  be  the  case.  At  one  time,  it  is  quite  enough  to  put  down 
all  efforts  for  improving  the  social  state,  or  the  habits  of  the 
church,  to  raise  the  cry  of  innovation.  Every  prejudice  is 
awake;  the  public  mind  is  jealous;  every  thing  new  must  be 
wrong,  because  the  fathers  had  it  not.  At  another  time  it  is 
sufficient  to  set  aside  the  most  wholesome  regulations  to  call 
them  ancient.  Whatever  is  new  is  popular,  because  it  sets 
aside  some  former  regulation  under  the  name  of  antiquated 
usage.  Thus  men  are  always  the  slaves  of  custom.  The  habit 
of  hearing,  or  telling,  or  doing  some  new  thing,  is  as  much 
the  prevailing  spirit  of  some  times,  as  it  is  of  others  to  resist 
every  encroachment  upon  the  old  habits  and  prejudices  of  the 
fathers.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  examine  carefully  the 
causes  which  operate  to  give  stability  and  obstinacy  to  preju- 
dices, whether  political  or  religious;  and  what  overturns  the 
customs,  opinions,  doctrines  and  institutions  of  the  fathers. 
The  latter  is  immensely  important  to  be  understood,  because 
habits  and  opinions,  sanctioned  by  time,  and  hallowed  by  the 
associations  of  parental  and  filial  relationships,  and  by  lessons  at 
the  domestic  fireside,  are  not  easily  swept  away.  The  thing 
is,  however,  done.  The  spirit  of  innovation  goes  forth;  the 
human  mind  becomes  restless,  and  nothing  satisfies;  all  the 
relations  of  life  are  broken  up,  or  modified  by  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  The  current  breaks  forth  in  various  directions,  and 
sweeps  away  whatever  time,  prejudice  or  philosophy  may 
have  interposed.  Government  and  religion  share  the  common 
influence,  and  are  modified  by  the  prevailing  spirit.  These 
include  the  most  important  interests  of  man,  and  are,  there- 
fore, made  the  grand  objects  of  the  influence.  They  must 
subserve  the  popular  cause,  or  all  their  ties  be  dissolved. 

The  question  now  occurs,  how  are  we  to  ascertain  the  cha- 
racter of  the  present  age,  and  by  what  standard  shall  we  esti- 
mate it?  In  answer,  it  is  conceded  that  there  is  much  diffi- 
culty in  conducting  an  examination  impartially,  and  perhaps 
more  difficulty  still  in  forming  a proper  estimate  of  the  prin- 
ciples involved.  But  the  concession  of  difficulty  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  a concession  of  impossibility.  It  may  be  very 
difficult,  and  yet  not  impossible.  It  requires  care  and  skill 
to  discern  the  true  relations  of  facts  and  principles  when  we 
are  so  near  them.  It  is  like  viewing  a picture,  whose  blended 
colours  soften  in  the  distance,  and  from  the  proper  station 
give  so  striking  a resemblance  that  none  would  mistake  its 
character;  but  approach  very  near  it,  and  the  eye  of  an  artist 
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alone  could  discover  the  resemblance.  To  the  unpractised 
eye  it  appears  coarse  daubing.  It  is  therefore  to  men  of 
thought  and  judicious  observation  the  appeal  is  made.  Those 
are  the  men  who  ought  to  know  the  character  of  their  own 
age,  and  be  able  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times.  The 
responsibility  resting  on  them  is  imperative. 

Some  aid  in  solving  this  question  may  be  gained  from  the 
history  of  other  times.  The  connexion  between  causes  and 
effects,  principles  and  practice,  the  influence  of  power,  of  in- 
telligence and  ignorance,  have  passed  and  repassed  in  public 
view,  and  their  record  is  transmitted  to  us  in  the  pages  of  his- 
tory. By  carefully  tracing  those  connexions,  which  the  ex- 
perience of  centuries  shows  to  be  laws  of  Providence  and 
laws  of  mind,  we  may  gain  important  aid  in  estimating  the 
character  of  our  own  times.  Especially  may  we  derive 
advantage  from  the  history  of  that  age  which  immediately 
preceded  our  own.  That  has  had  a very  important  influence 
in  forming  the  present.  A familiar  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  principal  events  in  the  last  two  centuries  would  enable 
us  to  form  an  enlightened  estimate  of  what  we  now  see  and 
hear.  By  comparing  the  past  with  the  present,  we  see  what 
changes  have  taken  place,  and  by  tracing  the  progress  of  those 
changes,  we  may  ascertain  what  has  caused  them,  and  what 
has  given  character  to  the  age. 

But  the  full  discussion  of  this  subject  would  require  a view 
of  our  literature,  science,  arts,  agriculture,  commerce,  internal 
improvements,  government,  morals  and  religion.  All  these 
are  connected  with  the  subject,  and  serve  to  develope  the  cha- 
racter of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  But  our  limits  will  not 
permit  so  extensive  an  examination  as  the  above  departments 
would  involve.  Occasional  reference  to  the  facts,  in  some 
or  all  the  departments  which  serve  to  illustrate  the  general 
character,  is  all  that  can  be  attempted  in  this  article. 

The  present  is  an  intellectual  age.  This  is  its  true  esti- 
mate, its  highest  eulogium  and  best  character.  Were  its 
moral  estimate  equal  to  its  intellectual,  its  rank  would  be  like 
the  sun  in  his  rising  glory  compared  to  the  star  of  evening. 
But  the  influence  of  moral  principle  and  religion  has  com- 
paratively little  controul  in  forming  and  regulating  public 
sentiment. 

The  cultivation  of  intellect  holds  a prominent  place,  in  the 
calculations  of  respectable  men,  in  all  departments  of  human 
society.  Intellectual  efforts  are  combined  with  all  the  opera- 
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tions  and  occupations  of  men,  in  a manner  and  to  an  extent 
altogether  unprecedented.  It  is  not  intended  that  all  men,  or 
even  all  in  high  stations  of  influence,  love  intellectual  culture 
or  effort.  There  are  multitudes  who  feel  no  such  emotion, 
and  there  are  men  of  wealth  and  influence  who  feel  discomfited 
and  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  popularity  given  to  intellec- 
tual pursuits.  It  disturbs  their  indolence,  or  interferes  with 
their  love  of  money.  It  is  not  intended  that  no  other  general 
character  belongs  to  the  age;  but  its  intellectual  is  prominent, 
and  exerts  an  influence  so  extensive,  as  properly  to  describe 
it.  The  facts  which  illustrate  this  character  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  the  causes  which  have  formed  it  are  some  of  them 
important.  It  falls  in  with  our  present  design  to  glance  at  a 
few  of  them. 

We  may  consider  the  causes  which  have  formed  the  intel- 
lectual character  of  the  present  age,  as  commencing  their 
operation  in  the  fourteenth  century.  At  first  they  operated 
strongly  against  the  darkness  and  superstition  of  the  times  ; 
and  those  who  employed  their  instrumentality  to  accomplish 
the  object,  suffered  martyrdom.  But  the  elevation  of  mind 
which  they  had  manifested  produced  an  effect  not  to  expire. 

The  primary  causes  which  gave  the  impulse  were  the 
study  of  the  gospel,  and  the  spirit  with  which  it  imbued  the 
minds  of  such  men  as  Wickliff,  Hugo,  and  Jerome  of  Prague. 
Whenever  men  gained  access  to  the  holy  scriptures,  studied 
carefully  with  a desire  to  understand  them,  to  imbibe  their 
spirit  and  govern  their  conduct  by  them,  it  gave  buoyancy  to 
feelings  and  energy  to  thought.  But  the  sixteenth  century 
was  the  era  of  an  influence  united  and  persevering,  that  stim- 
ulated the  human  intellect,  and  gave  a new  character  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  world.  The  revival  of  religion  awaked 
the  spirit,  and  the  revival  of  letters  became  the  medium  of  its 
extension.  Religion  threw  off  its  austerity,  and  superstition 
assumed  its  primitive  simplicity,  and  became  united  with 
learning,  from  which  it  had  been  so  long  divorced.  Religion 
and  learning  once  united,  authority  and  force  could  no  longer 
bind  the  human  intellect.  In  spite  of  papal  superstition  and 
civil  despotism,  the  reformation  advanced,  and  as  its  subjects 
became  more  numerous  they  became  more  intellectual.  Arts 
and  sciences  improved,  and  became  powerful  auxiliaries  in 
effecting  the  happy  change  then  taking  place  in  Europe.  Be- 
fore religious  reformation  was  firmly  established,  science  had 
begun  to  dawn,  and  the  arts  had  received  an  impulse  which 
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promised  well  to  the  world.  The  art  of  printing  had  been 
discovered  and  improved:  the  press  began  to  exert  its  potent 
influence  over  mind  and  manners.  The  magnetic  attraction 
had  been  applied  to  navigation,  America  had  been  discovered, 
and  commerce  begun  to  exert  a stimulating  influence.  Every 
thing  partook  more  or  less  of  the  intellectual  character.  The 
progress  was  continued,  and  the  march  of  intellect  was  trium- 
phant, until  the  power  was  acknowleged  in  all  countries  where 
the  spirit  of  reformation  had  come.  The  connexion  between 
the  enterprise  of  that  period  and  the  intellectual  character  of 
the  present  age,  is  easily  traced  in  the  changes  of  government, 
the  improvement  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  in  the  character  of 
the  church.  But  we  are  not  now  about  to  write  this  history. 

Governments  have  since  been  administered  more  by  intel- 
lectual than  physical  power.  At  first,  intellectual  influence 
was  combined  with  force;  then  physical  power  was  either 
laid  aside,  held  in  reserve  to  repel  invasion,  or  to  quell  insur- 
rectionary movements  against  law  and  intellectual  power.  At 
present  the  administration  of  governments,  diplomatic  inter- 
course and  military  operations  are  managed  principally  by 
intellectual  skill.  The  same  is  true  of  all  agricultural  and 
mechanical  operations.  The  applications  of  physical  power 
are  vastly  improved,  putting  in  requisition  all  the  efforts  of 
mind,  accomplishing  in  little  time  and  with  physical  ease  the 
mightiest  achievements.  Our  country  participates  largely  in 
this  mental  energy.  Intellectual  improvement  is  every  where 
manifest. 

The  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  all  classes,  is  a 
strong  fact  to  illustrate  our  share  in  the  intellectual  character 
of  the  age.  The  press  exerts  its  influence  in  all  parts  of  our 
land,  at  the  firesides  of  the  whole  community.  Thousands  of 
pens  are  employed  to  raise  our  intellectual  character.  Vehicles 
of  intelligence,  books  of  all  descriptions,  from  the  little  tract 
to  the  large  folio;  from  the  trifling  anecdote  to  the  grave  dis- 
cussion of  abstruse  principles,  are  multiplied  and  circulated. 
In  a large  portion  of  these  productions  there  is  an  elevation 
of  thought  and  unprecedented  research.  The  journals  of  the 
day,  instead  of  being  mere  chronicles  of  facts,  have  a literary 
and  scientific  character,  and  cannot  be  profitably  read  without 
intellectual  effort. 

The  natural  sciences  are  receiving  increased  attention,  and 
the  absorbing  interest  with  which  they  are  pursued  in  all  their 
departments,  and  by  multitudes,  shows  a prevailing  taste  for 
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mental  research.  Popular  sentiment  gives  intellectual  acquire- 
ments a high  estimate  in  all  the  learned  professions  and  places 
of  trust.  With  our  nation,  it  is  characteristic  to  call  into  exer- 
cise the  whole  intellectual  power,  not  to  cherish  an  aristocracy 
of  learning,  but  to  value  most  highly  the  mental  culture  of 
all.  We  wish  to  be  thought  and  actually  to  he  an  intellectual 
people.  The  various  improvements  for  purposes  of  inter- 
course, commerce  and  wealth,  combine  multiplied  applica- 
tions of  science  and  art.  The  inventions  and  enterprises  every 
day  springing  up,  illustrate  the  character  of  a people  fond  of 
intellectual  research.  Such  are  some  of  the  facts  which  show 
the  progress  of  mental  culture,  and  develope  the  character  of 
the  present  age.  We  have  made  this  rapid  sketch  preparatory 
to  some  remarks  on  the  connexion  of  this  spirit  with  religion, 
and  its  influence  on  the  church. 

Without  recurring  in  detail  to  the  history  of  past  ages,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the  influence  of  intellectual  re- 
search broke  the  spell  of  superstition  over  half  Europe,  and 
seemed  at  one  time  to  indicate  the  speedy  and  entire  pros- 
tration of  papal  tyranny.  But  the  division  of  the  protestant 
interests  into  contending  sects,  weakened  the  power  of  their 
arguments,  and  gave  the  Papists  an  opportunity  of  arousing 
their  intellectual  strength  to  avert  the  progress  of  reform. 
Driven  from  their  strong  holds  of  authority  and  brutal  force, 
they  sought  by  new  artifices  and  deception  to  secure  their  in- 
fluence. Sophistry  and  specious  argumentation,  with  less  of 
pomp  and  splendour,  are  now  employed  in  propagating  their 
dogmas.  These,  combined  with  unwearied  enterprise,  are 
giving  success  and  extension  to  the  Romish  interests  in  this 
and  other  countries.  But  there  is  an  apparent  change  in  the 
papal  character;  a professed  accommodation  to  the  intellectual 
character  of  the  age.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  it  is  matter 
of  policy  and  not  principle.  The  great  ruling  passions  of 
human  nature,  the  love  of  money,  desire  of  power,  and  thirst 
for  fame,  have  been  cherished  for  centuries  in  the  Romish 
priesthood,  under  the  names  of  self-denial,  humility,  and  con- 
tempt of  honour.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  craft  and  subtlety 
will  be  associated  with  religious  error,  especially  when  intel- 
lectual effort  is  governed  by  those  master  passions  of  men. 
When  vigorous  mental  efforts  procure  wealth,  power  and  fame, 
the  impulse  is  strong,  and  cannot  be  resisted.  Men  must  be, 
or  seem  to  be,  wise.  There  is  at  this  time  an  affectation  of 
learning  and  intellectual  research  in  the  priesthood  of  the 
2 Y 
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Romish  communion.  But  every  effort  is  made  to  prevent  the 
people  from  investigating  the  truths  of  religion,  in  the  only 
volume  where  they  can  he  found  in  their  original  purity  and 
simplicity.  Formerly  the  maxim  was  unblushingly  advocated 
and  repeated,  that  ignorance  was  the  parent  of  devotion,  and 
knowledge  was  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  piety;  now,  in 
that  same  church,  always  right,  unchangeably  infallible,  there 
is  an  affectation  of  knowledge,  independence  of  thought,  and 
freedom  from  all  disabilities.  These  facts  show  the  influence 
of  public  sentiment  over  the  conduct  of  the  infallible  church 
in  doctrine  as  well  as  government.  The  truth  is,  nothing  can 
openly  stand  before  or  against  the  influence  of  a public  senti- 
ment, so  powerful  as  that  which  obtains  at  the  present  day. 
It  is,  therefore,  matter  of  policy  and  necessity  for  every  reli- 
gious sect  to  associate  their  peculiar  interests  with  popular 
sentiment  and  influence  as  far  as  possible.  The  more  effec- 
tually this  is  done  the  more  certainly  they  expect  to  succeed 
in  extending  those  peculiarities.  All  professed  reliance  on 
intellectual  agency,  to  propagate  the  dogmas  of  the  Romish 
faith,  is  homage  to  the  character  of  the  present  age.  The  papal 
church  differs  widely  in  this  country  from  what  it  is  in  those 
countries  vvhei’e  it  predominates,  and  differs  in  spirit  every 
where  from  what  it  was  some  ages  past.  We  do  not  suppose 
that  the  church  itself  has  changed  its  radical  principles  of  faith 
or  government.  Her  antichristian  principles  cannot  be  relin- 
quished without  her  becoming  protestant.  Her  transubstan- 
tiation,  her  multiplied  sacraments,  her  clerical  celibacy,  her 
withholding  the  Bible  from  the  laity,  her  auricular  confession, 
her  doctrine  of  purgatory,  remission  of  sins,  works  of  super- 
erogation, supplications  to  the  saints;  her  claims  to  infallibility, 
and  right  to  lord  it  over  the  conscience,  must  be  superstitiously 
held,  or  the  whole  fabric  will  fall.  If  one  point  be  yielded, 
the  whole  claim  is  endangered.  But  with  all  these  errors  in 
her  creed,  she  professes  to  accommodate  herself  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  claims  to  be  learned,  candid  and  liberal.  This 
is  because  public  sentiment  forces  a constrained  homage  to 
intellectual  freedom. 

The  protestant  church,  in  all  her  branches,  is  divorced  on 
principle,  from  infallible  human  authority  and  the  force  of 
bigoted  intolerance.  She  has  so  long  cherished  intellectual 
inquiry  and  critical  investigation,  that  she  has  enlightened  pub- 
lic sentiment,  and  now  every  thing  which  would  interrupt  such 
investigation  is  extensively  reprobated.  But  this  intellectual 
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research  has  led  men  in  different  directions  to  the  formation 
of  multiplied  sects  and  denominations,  distinguished  by  their 
philosophy  and  speculation  more  than  by  any  original  appeal 
to  divine  authority. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  divisions  into  sects,  by  reason  of 
clashing  opinions,  would  be  the  result  of  intellectual  emanci- 
pation from  human  dogmas  and  bigoted  superstition.  When 
men  come  to  examine  the  documents  of  inspiration  for  them- 
selves, they  will  disagree  in  many  details  of  interpretation. 
There  are  many  plain  matters  of  fact,  and  some  fundamental 
principles,  in  which  it  may  be  expected  they  will  all  agree,  so 
long  as  they  admit  in  common  the  divine  authority  of  the 
documents.  But  when  they  come  to  their  full  interpretation, 
they  will  understand  many  things  differently,  because  they 
will  bring  to  the  task  different  degrees  of  intelligence  and  dif- 
ferent principles  of  philosophy.  By  far  the  greatest  portion 
of  those  religious  opinions  which  divide  the  protestant  church 
and  disturb  the  harmony  of  her  intercourse,  originate  in  phi- 
losophical speculations.  Many  of  them  are  not  sustained,  or 
sought  to  be  sustained  by  divine  authority.  The  facts,  there- 
fore, of  different  sects  and  clashing  opinions,  are  evidences  of 
the  intellectual  character  of  the  protestant  church.  In  this 
view  only  we  now  contemplate  them.  Of  their  proper  esti- 
mate we  shall  have  something  to  say  before  we  close. 

The  character  of  the  protestant  clergy  is  intellectually  ele- 
vated, and  the  taste  of  the  people  demands  a high  degree  of 
mental  cultivation  in  the  pulpit.  The  preaching  of  protestant 
theologians  is  generally  elevated  and  intellectual.  The  people 
will  not  bear  to  be  fed  with  dogmas  or  rant ; their  food  must 
be  served  up  in  a style  of  mental  research.  There,  doubtless, 
may  be  much  incoherent  jargon  and  unmeaning  rant  in  some 
protestant  pulpits,  but  the  general  character  of  what  is  most 
popular  and  acceptable,  is  well  digested  and  intellectual.  This 
has  not  always  been  true  of  the  protestant  clergy  since  the 
reformation.  The  intelligence  and  mental  improvement  of 
the  ministry  have  varied  at  different  times.  If  we  mistake 
not,  there  was  a falling  off,  some  half  a century  since,  in  the 
cultivation  of  science  and  literature,  almost  universal  in  this 
country.  In  this  retrograde  of  knowledge,  the  clergy  parti- 
cipated to  a great  extent.  During  some  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  previous  to  the  last  twenty,  we  think  the  intelligent 
observer  will  at  once  perceive  the  illustration  of  our  meaning 
in  the  introduction  of  vast  numbers  to  the  ministry,  with  very 
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slender  acquirements  in  scientific  or  theological  learning. 
We  wish  not  to  make  invidious  comparisons  between  the  pro- 
testant  denominations,  or  we  could  point  to  facts  all  over  the 
country  to  illustrate  our  meaning.  But  for  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  there  has  been  a rapid  elevation  of  learning  in 
the  ministry.  The  protestant  clergy  have  taken  the  lead,  in 
the  rapid  improvement  of  literature  and  science.  At  present 
they  are  the  principal  instructors,  directors,  and  patrons  of 
science  throughout  the  land.  Our  colleges,  academies,  high 
schools  and  seminaries,  are  generally  directed  and  taught  by 
them.  This  is  a fact  which  strongly  proves  the  intellectual 
character  of  the  clergy.  Our  theological  schools  sustain  an 
elevated  character  for  intellectual  research.  Theology  is 
studied  as  a science,  and  more  learning  is  brought  to  bear  on 
the  subject,  more  philosophical  investigation  connected  with 
it,  than  has  been  known  at  any  former  period  of  our  history. 
The  theological  press  keeps  pace  with  the  schools,  or  rather 
precedes  them  in  the  elevation  of  intellectual  character.  The- 
ological periodicals  may  be  taken  as  the  index  of  the  prevail- 
ing taste,  if  not  of  the  general  talent  and  investigation  of  the 
ministry.  He  who  writes  for  the  clergy,  must,  in  this 
country,  accommodate  himself  to  their  taste,  or  they  will 
not  sustain  him.  He  must  precede  them  somewhat  in  pro- 
found investigations  and  intellectual  speculations,  or  they  will 
not  read.  It  is  very  obvious  that  periodical  publications  of 
high  intellectual  character  have  recently  been  multiplied,  and 
we  think  they  are  better  sustained  than  at  any  former  period. 
More  metaphysical  speculations,  more  argumentative  discus- 
sion, and  more  biblical  literature,  now  issue  from  the  press, 
than  has  been  known  before.  By  this  means  the  spirit  of 
theological  inquiry  is  diffused  over  the  land,  the  intellectual 
powers  of  the  whole  reading  community  are  excited,  and  the 
press  becomes  a potent  instrument  in  forming  the  character  of 
the  church. 

These  remarks  may  be  sufficient  to  define  the  character 
which  we  contemplate,  in  its  general  prevalence,  and  in. some 
of  its  more  prominent  features.  But  the  estimate  of  its  value 
is  yet  to  be  made. 

To  make  a due  estimate  of  this  intellectual  agency,  we  must 
consider  its  influence  and  its  tendency.  In  this  disposition 
to  make  every  thing  intellectual,  speculation  is  often  substitu- 
ted for  fact,  while  much  of  the  pure  gospel  of  Christ  is  ob- 
scured, suppressed,  or  denied.  Its  influence,  therefore,  on  the 
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doctrines  of  religion,  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  on 
practical  godliness,  and  on  public  morals,  must  be  examined. 

In  the  moral  estimate  of  the  character  in  question,  it  should 
be  repeated  that  its  influence  has  wrought  much  and  perma- 
nent good  for  the  church  and  the  world.  It  has  paralyzed  the 
arm  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  torn  off  the  guise  of  superstition, 
and  broken  the  shackles  of  bigotry.  It  has  achieved  for  the 
religious,  as  well  as  the  political  world,  a noble  triumph.  God 
has  employed  intellectual  power  to  reform  the  worst  abuses 
in  church  and  state,  and  to  dissolve  the  unholy  alliance  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  But  after  all,  the  true 
estimate  of  intellectual  influence  is  only  the  instrument  or 
medium  through  which  truth  has  been  discerned,  and  moral 
principle  brought  to  bear  on  the  best  interests  of  mankind. 
Moral  principle  has  been  the  great  reforming  agent;  divested 
of  this,  intelligence  would  be  as  powerless  as  the  philosophy 
of  Plato,  or  of  Aristotle,  in  reforming  the  world. 

Intellectual  research,  guided  by  facts  and  sound  moral  prin- 
ciple, must  always  be  effective  in  the  promotion  of  truth  and 
righteousness.  This  is  no  speculative  theory;  it  comports 
with  the  laws  of  human  agency,  and  is  demonstrated  by  the 
history  of  our  world.  But  there  is  no  safety  in  speculative 
theories  not  founded  on  facts,  or  separated  from  moral  prin- 
ciple. No  community  was  ever  reformed  by  abstract  specu- 
lations or  the  mere  light  of  reason.  Wise  men  of  this  age  rely 
more  upon  moral  principle  in  reforming  enterprises,  than  upon 
the  refined  cultivation  of  intellect.  Both  are  necessarily  com- 
bined in  all  the  efforts  to  reform  the  population  of  our  coun- 
try. The  Sunday  school  would  accomplish  nothing  without 
its  moral  principle.  Tracts,  addressed  to  intellectual  culture 
alone,  would  be  powerless.  The  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
stands  more  upon  its  moral  bearings  than  its  intellectual.  The 
missionary  enterprise  could  accomplish  nothing  with  only  the 
frigid  speculations  of  philosophy.  The  temperance  efforts 
would  stop  in  a month,  if  appeals  to  the  conscience  were  left 
out  of  the  account.  Moral  principle  is  the  life  and  soul  of  all 
these  enterprises  of  improvement  and  reform,  but  intelligence 
is  the  medium  of  approaching  the  springs  of  action.  Public 
sentiment  must  be  enlightened  in  order  to  bring  home  to  men’s 
business  and  bosom  the  influence  of  moral  considerations. 
But  without  deducting  at  all  from  the  proper  estimate  of  intel- 
lectual power  and  cultivation,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it 
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is  quite  possible  to  misapply  the  power,  and  abuse  the  eleva- 
tion to  which  it  has  raised  our  country. 

As  a philosophical  fact,  the  cultivation  of  one  faculty  to  the 
neglect  of  all  others,  will  produce  a character  disproportionate, 
and  either  positively  bad,  or  less  valuable  than  a less  culti- 
vated but  well  balanced  mind.  Intellectual  research  increases 
the  power  of  abstract  discrimination,  and  induces  a speculative 
habit,  but  leaves  the  heart  untouched.  The  sensibilities  dimi- 
nish, and  the  affections  neither  kindle  into  life  nor  rise  in 
purity.  High  intellectual  attainments,  unconnected  with 
moral  principle,  in  their  very  best  character,  have  an  unhappy 
influence  on  the  mind.  They  lead  men  to  a high  estimate  of 
their  own  power,  to  adopt  a wrong  standard  of  their  own  cha- 
racter, and  ultimately  to  place  more  confidence  in  the  deduc- 
tions of  their  own  reasoning  or  speculation,  than  in  a “thus 
saith  the  Lord.”  This  is  to  be  expected  from  those  who 
accredit  not  the  revelation  of  God;  but  it  is  worth  an  inquiry, 
whether  much  of  the  infidelity  and  atheism  of  our  country,  is 
not  from  the  speculative  disposition  of  the  age.  This  much 
is  fact,  that  when  a highly  cultivated  intellect  is  not  only  with- 
out the  guidance  of  moral  principle,  but  under  the  govern- 
ment of  immoral  and  vicious  propensities,  great  evils  must  be 
the  result.  That  we  may  not  be  misunderstood,  we  repeat 
that  the  evil  springs  not  from  the  cultivation  of  intellect,  but 
from  the  neglect  or  abuse  of  the  moral  faculty;  from  a perver- 
sion of  knowledge,  and  the  power  of  attaining  and  using  it. 
So  much  for  the  influence  of  philosophy. 

Now,  as  to  the  existing  state  of  things,  we  think  that  the 
interests  of  religion  and  morals  are  suffering  from  speculation, 
separated  from  truth  as  its  guide,  and  divorced  from  moral 
principle  as  its  controuling  agency.  All  attempts  to  reform  or 
govern  the  world  by  intellectual  philosophy,  speculation,  or 
unsanctified  efforts  of  human  reason,  must  fail.  The  Bible, 
the  revelation  of  God,  has  been  the  great  moral  power  of  re- 
form. Leave  this  out  of  the  question,  and  all  the  mightiest 
efforts  of  human  intellect  cannot  reform  men  or  preserve  social 
order.  The  ancient  philosophers  could  not  do  it;  the  mighty 
advocates  of  reason  in  France  could  not  secure  a single  year’s 
repose;  nor  can  the  free  thinkers  of  this  age  and  country  do 
more  than  their  predecessors  have  done.  They  may  triumph 
for  a little  season  over  the  institutions  of  God,  and  over  the 
influence  of  religious  men,  by  a specious  pretension  to  intelli- 
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gence,  reason,  and  love  of  country,  loudly  and  widely  echoed 
thi’ough  the  land,  but  will  assuredly  corrupt  the  people,  and 
destroy  the  dearest  rights  of  freedom.  A population  so  intel- 
lectual as  this  cannot  be  stationary.  Divorce  public  sentiment 
from  moral  principle,  and  that  based  on  the  revelation  of  God, 
and  we  shall  move  backward  with  rapid  and  ruinous  steps. 
As  advocates  for  the  Bible  and  the  best  interests  of  man,  Ave 
could  not  avoid  this  application  of  our  principle  to  the  violent 
efforts  in  our  country  to  put  religion  under  intellectual  dis- 
grace, and  elevate  to  popular  favour  , the  long  since  refuted 
speculations  of  infidelity. 

But  our  remark  that  religion  and  morality  are  now  suffer- 
ing from  the  unhallowed  influence  of  speculation,  is  principally 
intended  for  application  to  that  denominated  theological. 
Were  we  writing  the  natural  history  of  error,  we  might  begin 
with  the  undue  confidence  in  speculative  opinions  always  in- 
duced, when  men  form  their  religious  theories  without  the 
Bible.  When  once  a man  has  acquired  as  much  confidence 
in  the  result  of  his  own  reasonings  as  in  God’s  word,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  will  go  astray  in  his  investigations.  What  pre- 
cise form  of  error  he  will  adopt,  or  how  far  he  will  err,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine.  He  may  become  a Pelagian,  Uni- 
tarian, Universalist,  Swedenborgian,  or  something  different 
from  them  all,  and  as  wide  from  the  truth.  Abstract  specu- 
lations are  sure  to  induce  self-confidence  and  self-complacency 
in  error. 

There  is  in  our  country  a fondness  of  abstract  theories,  and 
too  much  speculation  substituted  for  practical  knowledge. 
This  has  led  to  a great  diversity  of  theological  systems,  to 
support  which,  their  advocates  have  examined,  criticised,  tor- 
tured and  perverted  the  word  of  God,  until  they  seem  to  have 
believed  them  substantiated  and  irrefutable.  Each  theory, 
however,  must  be  capable  of  improvement,  nothing  is  stable 
that  rests  on  speculation,  and  every  new  advocate  adds  or  sub- 
tracts something,  until  the  theory  loses  its  original  features 
and  its  connexion  with  the  scriptures  of  truth.  This  has  been 
the  case  in  other  ages,  but  none  has  been  so  prolific  in  theories 
as  the  present,  both  in  Europe  and  this  country.  From  very 
slight  departures  from  the  truth  to  the  impenetrable  abstrac- 
tions of  neology,  every  step  is  taken  by  some  theory ; some 
intellectualized  system,  receding  farther  and  farther  from  the 
simplicity  of  the  gospel. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  many  errors  which  are  the  offspring 
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of  ignorance,  prejudice  and  vanity,  having  little  to  do  with 
intellectual  speculations.  But  these  are  not  properly  sys- 
tems or  theories,  but  insulated  falsehoods,  sometimes  absurd 
and  monstrous.  They  are  too  crude  and  heterogeneous  to 
be  collated  and  systematized. 

But  there  is  a class  of  theories,  speculative  and  connected, 
in  regular  gradation.  They  commence  with  the  first  princi- 
ple of  Pelagian  heresy  and  terminate  with  the  last  sweep  of 
Unitarian  blasphemy.  The  first  step  in  this  philosophy  is  the 
self-determining  power  of  the  human  will,  and  the  last  is  the 
entire  sufficiency  of  human  reason  to  guide  men  in  duty  and 
in  the  way  to  life  and  happiness.  The  first  commences  by 
bringing  metaphysical  philosophy  to  aid  the  revelation  of  God, 
and  the  last  closes  by  setting  aside  the  whole  authority  and 
spirit  of  revelation.  We  think  this  system-making,  this 
theorising  spirit  may  be  observed  in  many  pulpits,  and  in  a 
large  portion  of  theological  publications.  Instead  of  a plain 
exposition  and  enforcement  of  God’s  own  truth,  we  often  hear 
the  preacher  attempt  to  establish  some  speculative  theory, 
feeding  immortal  minds  with  husks  instead  of  nutritious  food. 
In  some  of  those  theories  there  may  be  much  of  divine  truth 
incorporated,  but  it  suffers  much  from  the  amalgamation. 
Whenever  philosophy  is  the  most  prominent,  revelation  is 
obscured.  At  best,  it  is  the  philosophy  of  religion,  not  its 
living  practical  character.  It  may  not  always  be  the  intention 
of  such  preachers  or  writers,  but  the  impression  is  extensively 
if  not  uniformly  made,  that  religion  is  subservient  to  philoso- 
phy; that  reason  is  the  guide,  and  revelation  only  a convenient 
and  valuable  auxiliary.  Granting,  for  one  moment,  and  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  philosophy  is  true,  still  we  ask 
why  make  it  so  prominent?  Certainly  the  word  of  God  is 
able  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation.  It  is  that  word  which  is 
“ sharper  than  a two-edged  sword  by  it  men  are  convinced, 
not  by  speculative  theories.  The  people  of  God  are  sanctified 
through  his  truth,  not  the  speculations  of  philosophy.  But 
we  deny  the  right  of  any  man  to  place  his  own  speculations 
before  the  word  of  God,  and  we  deny  the  truth  of  the  philo- 
sophy in  question.  Let  the  truth  be  established  by  divine 
authority,  then  if  philosophy  can  serve  to  explain,  or  illus- 
trate it,  there  may  be  an  appropriate  and  profitable  use  for  it; 
not  otherwise.  We  doubt  not  there  is  a true  philosophy  of 
religion,  and  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  many  minds  to  investi- 
gate it,  in  connexion  with  that  authority  to  which  they  submit 
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in  meekness  and  faith.  But  the  mischief  is  done  hy  the  mis- 
application of  this  truth,  by  giving  revelation  a speculative 
character,  and  urging  its  claims  on  the  ground  of  philosophy, 
not  divine  authority.  The  conscience  is  required'to  approve, 
not  because  God  has  said  it,  but  because  reason  adopts  it. 

The  speculations  to  which  we  allude,  are  not  controuled  by 
divine  authority,  but  made  to  modify  the  whole  system  of 
gospel  doctrine. 

And  here  we  might  sketch  that  train  of  concatenated  princi- 
ples which  afford  the  easy  gradation,  by  which  so  many  of  our 
theologians  have  passed  from  speculative  orthodoxy,  through 
latitudinarian  schemes,  to  the  ultimate  verge  of  all  that  bears 
the  name  of  Christianity.  Lest  we  should  assume,  out  of 
place,  the  pen  of  the  polemic,  we  forbear;  and  content  our- 
selves by  alluding  to  some  of  the  later  conclusions  of  these 
speculatists,  in  whose  estimation  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  that  of  a good  man,  but  not  divine,  according  to  the  legiti- 
mate course  of  this  scheme.  Since  no  proper  satisfaction  to 
divine  justice  could  be  made  by  one  for  another,  and  since  it 
was  neither  necessary  nor  possible,  there  could  be  no  neces- 
sity for  a divine  Saviour.  Besides,  philosophy  knows  nothing 
of  a trinity  of  persons  in  the  Godhead,  and  since  no  explana- 
tion can  be  given  of  such  a doctrine,  reason  decides  that  it  is 
impossible.  No,  matter  how  positively  the  scriptures  assert 
the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  or  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  must 
be  either  interpolation  or  a metaphor. 

As  for  the  inspiration  of  the  scriptures,  it  is  admitted  in 
the  scheme  that  some  facts  and  truths  scattered  here  and  there, 
in  different  parts  of  those  writings,  have  been  communicated 
by  God  to  men;  but  the  composition  is  purely  human.  By 
far  the  greatest  part  of  what  was  originally  contained  in  those 
scriptures,  consisted  of  facts  previously  known,  historical 
works,  traditions,  superstitious  views  of  the  people,  conces- 
sions to  the  customs  and  opinions  of  the  age,  and  some  specu- 
lations of  the  writers.  There  is,  however,  a revelation  from 
God  in  the  book,  found  principally  in  the  words  uttered  by 
Jesus  Christ,  which  however  were  not  fully,  and  in  some  in- 
stances not  correctly  recorded;  at  the  same  time  it  must  be 
recollected  that  much  of  what  was  correctly  and  faithfully 
registered,  may  have  suffered  by  time  and  frequent  transcrip- 
tion. Reason  and  philosophy  alone  can  guide  us  in  ascertain- 
ing what  part  is  revelation. 

Thus,  all  confidence  in  the  book  of  God’s  revelation  is 
2 Z 
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unsettled.  Men  must  be  capable  of  judging  what  ought  to  be 
revealed  and  what  is  actually  revealed.  The  result  of  the 
whole  is,  that  reason  is  the  guide,  and  entirely  sufficient  with- 
out any  revelation  from  God. 

The  influence  of  these  speculative  hypotheses  on  practical 
godliness  is  injurious.  It  weakens  the  bond  of  divine  autho- 
rity upon  the  conscience,  and  men  come  habitually  to  feel  less 
impressed  with  the  sentiment  of  accountableness.  God’s 
sacred  word  is  contemplated  with  less  devout  reverence,  and 
less  anxiety  is  cherished  to  know  precisely  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit.  The  speculative  theory  is  more  carefully  examin- 
ed than  the  life  giving  word.  A philosophizing  disposition 
kindles  not  the  heart’s  devotion,  like  summoning  the  whole 
soul  before  the  divine  word,  to  try  the  feelings  and  actings  by 
its  simple  declarations.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  scheme 
is  to  produce  a laxity  of  sentiment  and  moral  feeling,  which 
must  be  attended  with  a corresponding  laxity  of  conduct. 

It  ought  certainly  to  be  a fact,  that,  with  an  increase  of 
knowledge,  there  should  be  an  increase  of  pious  feeling,  de- 
vout worship  and  cheerful  service  of  God.  The  more  deep 
and  thorough  a Christian’s  knowledge  of  God’s  word  in  its 
pure  doctrines,  holy  precepts  and  precious  promises,  the  more 
devout  should  be  his  worship,  and  the  more  constant  his  obe- 
dience. This  accords  with  the  representation  given  in  the 
holy  scriptures,  and  must  be  admitted.  But  the  more  super- 
ficial and  speculative  his  knowledge,  the  less  consistent  and 
persevering  will  be  his  devotion  and  service. 

The  fact  is  certain,  that,  in  this  speculative  age,  there  is  a de- 
fection in  the  tone  and  consistency  of  practical  religion.  This 
is  manifest  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other.  There  are 
some  precious  exceptions;  but  we  are  persuaded  that  among 
the  mass  of  those  who  profess  religion,  there  is  a mournful 
defection.  Almost  every  where  may  be  seen  more  con- 
formity to  the  world;  more  importance  attached  to  fashions 
and  etiquette;  and  more  temporizing  policy  in  social  inter- 
course and  commercial  transactions,  than  was  common  with 
our  pious  forefathers.  Christians  may  employ  their  intellect 
as  much  on  subjects  of  religion,  but  there  is  less  of  the  heart 
put  in  requisition.  In  this  estimate  .something,  doubtless, 
may  be  accredited  to  an  impression,  common  in  ripened  years, 
that  there  is  less  godliness  because  more  of  the  existing  cor- 
ruptions are  seen.  But  after  all  due  allowance  for  this  impres- 
sion, often  somewhat  erroneous,  it  will  be  readily  admitted 
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that  there  is  less  ardent  piety  in  most,  if  not  all  parts  of  the 
church,  than  there  was  before  the  refinements  of  speculation 
commenced. 

How  much  of  this  defection  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  speculations  in  theology,  may  not  be  easy  to  determine 
with  precision,  and  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  decide.  That 
they  have  had  an  agency  is  manifest;  that  other  causes  have 
operated  is  fully  admitted.  But  so  far  as  speculation  absorbs 
the  attention,  the  sense  of  moral  obligation  is  weakened, 
which  always  tends  to  the  defection  of  piety.  Facts,  in  very 
many  parts  of  the  church,  afford  melancholy  evidence  of  the 
influence  and  its  results.  The  danger  of  defection  increases 
because  the  disposition  to  speculate  is  advancing.  It  is  yet 
due  here  to  state,  that  many  men  of  piety  and  Christian  exam- 
ple preserve  their  zeal  for  the  spirituality  of  religion,  who  in- 
dulge in  some  of  these  philosophical  hypotheses.  They  may 
be  too  strongly  bound  by  the  living  influence  of  godliness,  to 
be  broken  loose  by  the  tendency  of  their  speculative  phi- 
losophy. But  the  same  cannot  be  expected  from  their  young 
disciples.  These  begin  with  metaphysical  speculations;  give 
them  a higher  place  in  their  system  of  theology;  and  permit 
them  to  have  greater  influence  over  their  feelings  and  con- 
duct. There  is  reason  to  apprehend  a gradual  increase  of  the 
influence  until  it  shall  assume  the  entire  controul.  The  history 
of  all  speculative  errors  shows  their  tendency  to  lower  the 
standard  of  piety,  and  of  all  heretical  opinions  to  a defection 
of  morals. 

Public  morals  are  suffering  throughout  this  country  from 
the  influence  of  speculative  philosophy.  This  is  a necessary 
consequence  of  lowering  the  standard  of  piety.  When  the 
standard  of  the  latter  is  abated,  the  standard  of  the  former 
sinks.  Let  it  be  once  doubted  that  the  Bible  is  the  code  of 
ethics  to  be  universally  adopted  as  the  standard  of  public  as 
well  as  private  morals,  the  whole  community  must  feel  the 
injury.  The  only  safety  of  morals  is  gone.  All  other  bar- 
riers against  vice  and  corruption  are  thenceforth  swept  away. 
The  Sabbath,  that  monument  of  God’s  sovereignty,  and  bul- 
wark of  moral  influence,  finds  feeble  support  in  speculative 
philosophy,  and  all  the  institutions  of  religion  become  ineffi- 
cient restraints.  This  is  a matter  so  obvious,  that  we  think 
it  needless  to  spread  out  its  details.  Any  accurate  observer 
can  fix  his  eye  on  the  illustrations  in  those  countries,  and  in 
♦hose  parts  of  our  country,  where  speculative  philosophy  has 
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taken  the  place  of  revelation.  It  is  a fact  every  where  de- 
monstrated, that  whatever  relaxes  gospel  influence,  injures  pub- 
lic morals.  It  is  a fact  which  should  pass  into  a maxim,  and 
be  inscribed  in  letters  of  light  on  every  pulpit,  on  every  enter- 
prise, on  every  press,  and  on  every  legislative  hall  in  the 
land. 

Our  limits  admonish  us  to  waive,  for  the  present,  an  exami- 
nation of  other  characteristics  belonging  to  the  present  age. 
But  in  concluding  this  article,  the  question  presses  upon  us, 
how  is  the  intellectual  character  of  this  age  to  be  preserved 
and  improved,  and  how  are  the  evils  of  theological  speculation 
to  be  prevented?  This  is  a question  of  absorbing  interest  to 
all  who  love  solid  research  and  the  orthodox  faith,  and  to  all 
who  desire  the  prevalence  of  ardent  piety  and  correct  morals. 
In  all  its  bearings  there  is  much  to  arouse  every  energy  of  the 
Christian,  and  make  him  adhere  more  firmly  to  the  pure  word 
of  God,  as  his  rule  of  faith  and  manners.  We  cannot  now  re- 
ply in  detail;  but  with  reference  to  the  last  part  of  this  ques- 
tion it  readily  occurs  to  say,  that  every  good  man  should 
sedulously  guard  himself  against  indulging  in  speculative  phi- 
losophy. 

Two  things  must  not  be  omitted,  which  are  immensely  im- 
portant at  the  present  time.  One  indispensable  requisite  is 
the  cultivation  of  a deep,  heartfelt  and  humble  piety.  This 
includes  a constant  sense  of  human  weakness,  liability  to  er- 
ror, need  of  spiritual  illumination,  careful  meditation  on  God’s 
word,  and  earnest  prayer  for  direction.  For  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation  such  piety  is  unspeakably  important. 

Next  to  this  ardent,  living  piety,  we  place  the  attainments 
necessary  to  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  Bible ; not  merely  its 
excellent  translation,  but  the  precise  meaning  of  the  text ; the 
mind  of  the  Spirit.  These  include  the  qualifications  for  scrip- 
tural interpretation.  To  execute  this  work  judiciously  and 
safely,  those  languages  in  which  the  word  of  God  was  origin- 
ally communicated  must  be  extensively  and  well  understood. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  get  possession  of  a few  philosophi- 
cal speculations,  and  apply  them  to  the  scriptures  ; but  to  un- 
derstand the  original  language  of  the  Bible,  the  words,  phrases, 
idioms,  usage  of  speech,  unusual  senses,  and  all  that  belongs  to 
grammatical  interpretation  ; hie  labor , hoc  opus  est . Where 
shall  we  find  the  men  who  have  acquired  all  this?  Not  cer- 
tainly among  those  who  use  so  freely  their  philosophical  theo- 
ries. Where  shall  we  find  the  men  who  seek  to  attain  such 
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an  acquaintance  with  the  only  medium  through  which  God 
communicated  to  us  his  revelation?  They  are  extremely  few 
in  this  land,  few  in  the  ministry,  and  few  among  those  who  are 
preparing  for  this  sacred  office.  This  is  a subject  which  should 
occupy  more  thoughts  in  the  church,  and  more  attention  in  the 
schools  of  theology.  Something  must  be  done  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  biblical  knowledge,  and  thereby  depress  the  philoso- 
phizing theories.  It  has  been  said  that  the  church  needs  men 
of  active  labour  more  than  men  of  learning  ; but  dhe  truth  of 
this  is  questionable, unless  learning  means  skill  in  metaphysical 
and  philosophical  theories;  then  it  is  true,  and  the  fewer  of 
such  the  better.  But  the  church  in  this  land  is  greatly  defi- 
cient in  men  of  biblical  learning.  The  mischiefs  of  perverted 
learning  can  never  be  prevented  or  obliterated  by  ignorance, 
however  active  and  laborious.  Sound  biblical  knowledge  and 
plain  gospel  truth  must  be  restored  to  their  places,  and  then 
the  work  will  be  done. 


REVIEW. 

A Letter  from  a Blacksmith  to  the  Ministers  and  Elders 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland ; in  which  the  manner  of 
Public  Worship  in  that  Church  is  considered ; its  incon- 
veniences and  defects  pointed  out , and  methods  for  re- 
moving them  humbly  proposed.  12 mo.  Pp.  80.  R.P. 

C.  Williams.  Boston.  1824. 

This  letter  was  originally  published  in  Scotland,  between 
seventy  and  eighty  years  ago,  and  though  purporting  to  be 
the  work  of  a “ Blacksmith,”  was,  no  doubt,  written  by  one 
accustomed  to  literary  pursuits,  who  wished,  under  the  dis- 
guise of  an  humble  mechanic,  to  exhibit  his  strictures  with 
less  pretension,  and  consequently  with  more  force.  The 
writer  also  presents  himself  before  his  readers  as  a zealous 
Presbyterian,  an  honest  and  devoted  friend  of  the  church  of 
Scotland;  and  professes,  in  this  character,  to  be  earnestly  de- 
sirous of  her  reformation  as  to  various  points  in  her  mode  of 
worship.  His  proposed  reformation,  however,  is  all  of  such 
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a character,  as  to  leave  little  room  for  doubt,  that  he  is  not 
what  he  professes  to  be,  but  an  Episcopalian  at  heart,  under 
Presbyterian  colours;  and  that  his  desire  is  not  so  much  to 
reform  as  entirely  to  revolutionize  the  worship  of  the  church 
of  Scotland,  and  reduce  it  to  an  entire  conformity  with  that 
of  her  southern  sister. 

The  publication  in  this  country  (which  has  recently  come 
to  our  knowledge)  is  made  by  our  Episcopal  neighbours,  evi- 
dently for  the  purpose  of  turning  into  ridicule  the  Presbyte- 
rian mode  of  worship,  and  thus,  indirectly,  recommending 
liturgies.  This  is  evident,  from  the  slightest  inspection  of  the 
names  of  those  booksellers  in  the  title  page  for  whom  the 
work  was  particularly  printed,  and  also,  from  the  advertise- 
ment at  the  close,  respecting  the  places  and  rates  at  which  it 
may  be  obtained  for  extensive  circulation,  by  the  dozen  or 
hundred.  Of  this,  however,  we  make  no  complaint.  We 
are  perfectly  willing  to  have  our  worship  and  order,  as  well 
as  our  doctrines,  subjected  to  the  most  rigid  scrutiny,  and  will 
cordially  thank  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  who  will  point  out 
to  us  an  error,  and  enable  us  to  correct  it.  In  the  exercise, 
then,  of  the  same  liberty  which  we  are  willing  to  yield  to 
others  in  reference  to  our  opinions  and  practices,  we  shall  use 
the  freedom  to  make  such  remarks  on  the  letter  under  con- 
sideration, as  appear  to  us  adapted  to  place  in  a full  light  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats. 

When  this  literary  “ Blacksmith”  finds  fault  with  the  church 
of  Scotland  for  neglecting  the  stated  reading  of  the  scriptures 
in  her  public  service,  we  have  every  disposition  to  unite  with 
him,  and  to  say,  that  wherever  such  neglect  exists,  it  ought  to 
be  corrected.  But  such  neglect  makes  no  part  of  presbyte- 
rianism.  So  far  as  it  has  existed,  or  now  exists  in  Scotland, 
it  is  contrary  to  the  express  injunction  of  her  “ Directory  for 
the  Public  Worship  of  God” ; and  we  rejoice  to  know,  that 
■while  the  same  injunction  is  contained  in  our  own  “ Direc- 
tory,” it  is  generally  followed  in  those  parts  of  the  church 
with  which  we  are  most  acquainted. 

Again,  when  the  writer  enters  his  protest  against  some  of 
the  circumstances  which  have  been  allowed  to  attend  the  an- 
cient mode  of  administering  the  Lord’s  supper  in  the  church 
of  Scotland,  he  may  at  least  be  heard  without  rebuke.  Indis- 
cretions and  irregularities,  we  doubt  not,  have  often  been  ad- 
mitted on  such  occasions,  against  which  all  lovers  of  pure  and 
undefiled  religion  will  be  ready  to  lift  up  their  voice.  Yet, 
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we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  while  we  like  levity, 
eccentricity,  fanaticism,  or  any  species  of  unhallowed  passion, 
in  the  management  of  sacred  things,  as  little  as  our  neigh- 
bours, we  had  much  rather  see  the  life  and  power  of  pious 
affection,  even  though  occasionally  attended  with  some  unde- 
sirable ebullitions,  than  the  lifeless  coldness  of  formal i~ty;  freez- 
ing up  every  thing,  not  so  much  in  that  vital,  and  beautiful, 
and  healthful  order  which  God  has  appointed,  as  in  the  rigid- 
ity of  spiritual  death.  When  Whitefield  preached,  and  when 
the  power  of  that  truth  which  he  dispensed  was  made  effectual 
to  the  hopeful  conversion  of  thousands,  some  irregularities,  no 
doubt,  occasionally  occurred,  which  his  friends  lamented,  and 
which  he  himself,  in  the  end,  did  not  attempt  to  justify.  Yet 
would  not  every  enlightened  friend  of  the  Redeemer’s  king- 
dom unfeignedly  rejoice,  if  scenes,  such  as  that  holy  man  of 
God  was  permitted  to  witness,  even  with  all  their  accompani- 
ments, should  pervade  the  world  ? When  the  pious  are  collect- 
ed, roused,  and  animated  to  peculiar  feeling;  and  when  the  ig- 
norant and  impenitent  are  awakened,  impressed,  convinced  of 
sin,  and  brought  to  the  Saviour,  the  enlightened  friend  of  re- 
ligion will  “ thank  God,  and  take  courage,”  even  though  he 
should  see  something  to  deplore  mingling  itself  with  the  ap- 
parent triumphs  of  the  cross. 

But  as  the  greater  part  of  this  little  volume  is  taken  up  with 
statements  and  reasonings  intended  to  discredit  extemporary 
prayer  and  to  recommend  liturgies,  we  shall  principal^  at- 
tend to  this  general  object  in  the  sequel. 

We  by  no  means  think  the  use  of  prescribed  forms  of  pray- 
er unlawful.  There  are  multitudes  of  excellent  people  who 
think  them  convenient,  attractive,  and  edifying.  With  these 
we  find  no  fault.  May  they  experience  in  the  use  of  them 
more  and  more  of  that  comfort  and  edification  which  they 
seek  ! We  should  think  ourselves  acting  an  unworthy  part,  if, 
in  relation  to  such  a point,  we  were  capable  of  attempting  to 
disturb  the  devotions,  and  ridicule  the  preferences  of  any  seri- 
ous Christians.  Millions,  we  question  not,  through  the  medi- 
um of  precomposed  forms,  have  been  built  up  in  faith  and  ho- 
liness unto  salvation.  And  if  any  serious  persons  find  such 
forms  better  adapted  to  promote  their  spiritual  benefit  than 
extemporary  prayer,  they  would  not  be  faithful  to  their  own 
souls  if  they  should  reject  the  use  of  them.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, that  we  are  about  to  offer,  has  for  its  object  to  make  con- 
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verts  to  our  mode  of  worship.  We  would,  on  no  account, 
wound  the  feelings  or  unsettle  the  convictions  of  any  pious 
Episcopalian  who  has  been  long  accustomed  to  consider  the 
use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  as  a sine  qua  non  to  his 
Christian  devotion.  But  when  the  zealous  advocates  of  litur- 
gies go  further,  and  undertake  to  judge  for  others  as  well  as 
themselves;  when  they  attempt  to  cover  with  ridicule  every 
other  mode  of  social  prayer  than  that  which  they  have  thought 
proper  to  adopt ; when  they  represent  extemporary  prayer  as 
indecorous,  ridiculous,  and  fanatical;  when  they  pronounce 
those  who  find  it  for  their  edification,  and  deem  it  a duty  to 
pray  without  a stinted  form,  to  be  acting  the  part  of  rebels 
and  schismatics,  criminally  departing  from  God’s  prescribed 
plan,  and  rejecting,  as  some  have  asserted,  what  all  sober,  re- 
gular Christians,  in  all  ages,  have  used,  there  is  surely  no 
impropriety  in  saying  a word  in  our  own  defence.  This,  and 
this  only,  is  the  object  of  all  that  shall  follow.  Not  to  dispar- 
age the  opinions  or  the  practices  of  our  neighbours ; but  sim- 
ply to  assign  some  of  the  reasons  why  we  cannot  unite  with 
them  ; and  why  we  are  constrained  to  think  that  they  have  not 
yet  adequately  considered  the  grounds  of  our  decision.  It  is 
no  part  of  Christian  meekness  to  hear  our  sacred  things,  from 
time  to  time,  misrepresented  and  vilified,  without  taking  the 
trouble,  or  feeling  a disposition  to  lift  a voice  in  their  favour. 

The  questions  which  the  contents  of  this  book  call  upon  us 
to  discuss,  are  such  as  these — Is  there  any  warrant  in  scripture 
for  prescribed  forms  of  prayer?  Have  we  any  evidence  that 
they  were  at  all  in  use  in  the  three  or  four  first  ages  after  the 
apostles?  Is  confining  ourselves  to  written  forms,  on  the 
whole,  expedient  and  useful?  We  shall  endeavour  to  answer 
each  of  these  questions  with  as  much  candour  and  brevity  as 
possible. 

1.  Is  there  any  warrant  in  scripture  for  the  use  of  pre- 
scribed forms  of  prayer? 

The  writer  of  this  little  volume,  indeed,  very  uncere- 
moniously and  confidently  asserts,  that  the  use  of  liturgies 
has  been  uniform  in  the  church  in  all  ages;  that  all  men, 
all  religions,  and  at  all  periods  until  the  fifteenth  century, 
(we  suppose  he  means  the  sixteenth ),  have  agreed  as  unani- 
mously in  the  use  of  forms  of  prayer  for  public  worship,  as 
they  did  in  the  belief  of  a God;  that  God  himself  prescribed 
forms  of  prayer  for  the  Jews;  that  the  worship  of  the  syna 
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gogue  was  by  such  a form;  that  our  Saviour  prescribed  a form 
to  his  disciples;  nay,  that  it  is  evident  our  Saviour  generally 
used  a form  of  prayer  himself,  in  pouring  out  his  own  heart  to 
his  Father  in  heaven! 

These  assertions  may  do  very  well  for  a “ Blacksmith,  ” 
who  may  be  supposed  to  be  more  familiar  with  his  anvil  than 
either  with  the  Bible  or  with  ecclesiastical  history;  and  who 
may  be  ready  to  adopt,  without  examination,  and  to  repeat  by 
rote  what  others,  little  less  ignorant  than  himself,  may  have 
said  in  his  hearing.  But  that  they  have  scarcely  a shadow 
of  truth  in  them,  every  well  informed  person  must  know. 

With  respect  to  the  Old  Testament  church,  we  know  of 
no  evidence  that  they  had  any  forms  which  could  with  pro- 
priety be  called  a liturgy , at  any  period  of  their  existence. 
They  had  psalms  and  other  inspired  writings  which  were  either 
read,  recited,  or  sung;  and  they  had  some  forms  of  words  with 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  perform  certain  rites,  and  to  bless 
the  people.  But  the  church  of  Scotland  had  all  these,  and  more, 
at  the  date  of  this  letter;  yet  our  “ Blacksmith”  charges  them 
with  having  no  liturgy.  And  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the 
United  States  has,  and  constantly  uses,  all  these;  yet  we  were 
never  considered  as  having  a liturgy,  so  far  as  we  know.  With 
respect  to  forms  of  prayer  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  the  wri- 
ter before  us  is  very  positive  that  they  were  in  constant  use. 
But  we  know  not  on  what  grounds  this  assertion  is  made.. 
The  Old  Testament  scriptures  do  not  give  the  least  hint  of  the 
existence  of  such  forms  of  prayer.  Josephus  and  Philo  are 
both  profoundly  silent  respecting  them.  And  nothing  can  be 
more  evident  to  every  candid  reader,  than  that  the  eighteen 
•prayers,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  mentioned  by  Vitrin- 
ga,  Prideaux,  and  others,  are  forgeries ; that  is,  they  carry  on 
their  face  that  they  were  not  composed,  as  is  alleged,  before 
the  advent  of  the  Saviour,  but  since  the  dispersion,  when  there 
was  neither  temple  nor  sacrifice.  We  do  not  positively  assert 
that  there  were  no  forms  of  prayer  used  in  the  ancient  syna- 
gogue service;  but  we  do  say,  with  fearless  confidence,  that 
there  is  no  clear  evidence  that  there  was  any  such  thing.  And 
we  must  further  say,  that  if  prescribed  forms  of  prayer  not 
only  existed,  but  held  so  important  a place  in  the  worship  of 
the  Old  Testament  church,  as  some  modern  friends  of  liturgies 
are  disposed  to  imagine,  it  is,  indeed,  passing  strange  that  we 
do  not  find,  in  all  the  inspired  writings,  or  in  any  other  au- 
thentic work,  the  least  hint  or  allusion  respecting  them. 
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If  forms  of  prayer  had  been  indispensable,  or  even  invaria- 
bly used,  in  social  worship,  in  all  ages,  as  the  writer  before  us 
imagines,  we  might  have  expected  Moses,  and  Ezra,  and  Ne- 
hemiah,  and  Solomon,  above  all  others,  to  have  employed 
them,  on  the  great  public  occasions  on  which  they  were  call- 
ed upon  to  address  the  throne  of  grace  as  the  mouth  of  assem- 
bled myriads.  Yet,  we  presume,  no  one  can  peruse  the  pray- 
ers which  they  emploj^ed,  without  perceiving  that  they  could 
not  have  been  written  before  they  were  used ; but  came  warm 
from  the  heart,  and  were  afterwards  committed  to  writing  by 
the  direction  of  God. 

With  respect  to  the  New  Testament  dispensation,  we  ap- 
prehend that  the  slightest  impartial  inquiry  will  convince  any 
one,  that  we  have  quite  as  little  solid  evidence  from  this,  in  fa- 
vour of  liturgies,  as  from  the  Old.  Much  use,  indeed,  in  this 
controversy,  has  been  made  of  that  form  of  prayer  which  our 
Saviour  taught  his  disciples,  at  their  particular  request,  com- 
monly called  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  But  we  are  persuaded  that 
a candid  attention  to  every  circumstance  connected  with  the 
delivery  of  that  prayer,  will  convince  any  one  that  it  furnishes 
no  proof  whatever  of  either  the  necessity  or  duty  of  prescrib- 
ed forms  of  devotion.  We  believe  that  it  was  never  designed 
by  our  Lord  to  be  adopted  as  a permanent  and  precise  form 
of  prayer ; but  only  as  a general  directory , intended  to  set 
forth  the  topics,  or  general  matter  of  prayer;  and  our  reasons 
for  thinking  so  are  the  following: — This  prayer,  taken  alone,  is 
not,  strictly  speaking,  adapted  to  the  New  Testament  dispen- 
sation. When  it  was  delivered,  the  Old  Testament  economy 
was  still  in  force,  and  the  setting  up  of  the  New  directed  to 
be  prayed  for  as  future.  It  contains  no  direction  for  asking  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  as  the  express  injunction  of  our  Saviour 
renders  now  necessary.  It  is  not  delivered  in  the  same  words 
by  the  several  evangelists,  and  of  course,  we  cannot  suppose 
the  use  of  the  ipsissima  verba,  to  say  the  least,  indispensably 
necessary.  We  hear  no  more  of  its  use,  by  the  inspired  Apos- 
tles, or  the  primitive  Christians,  during  the  Apostolic  age. 
And  it  was  not  for  several  centuries  after  that  age  that  this 
form  of  prayer  was  considered  as  proper  to  be  introduced  into 
the  service  at  every  season  of  public  worship.  For  these  rea- 
sons we  are  persuaded  that  the  Lord’s  Prayer  was  never  in- 
tended to  be  used  as  a strict  form ; and,  of  course,  that  it  af- 
fords no  argument  in  favour  of  prescribed  liturgies  ; and  in 
this  opinion  we  are  fortified  by  the  judgment  of  many  distin- 
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guished  individuals,  ancient  and  modern.  Augustine  expresses 
the  decisive  opinion,  that  Christ,  in  delivering  this  prayer  to 
his  disciples,  gave  it  as  a model , rather  than  a form.  He  says 
expressly,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  teach  his  disciples  what 
words  they  should  use  in  prayer,  but  what  things  they  should 
pray  for;  and  understands  it  to  be  meant  chiefly  as  a directory 
for  secret  and  mental  prayer,  where  words  are  not  necessary. 
— De  Magistro,  cap.  1.  In  this  opinion  Grotius  agrees,  as 
appears  in  his  commentary  on  Matthew  vi.  9. 

Again ; we  would  ask  the  most  zealous  friend  of  liturgies, 
whether  written  forms  of  prayer  were  used  in  any  of  the  in- 
stances of  social  worship  recorded  in  the  apostolic  history  ? 
Had  Paul  a written  form  when  he  kneeled  down  and  prayed 
with  the  elders  of  Ephesus,  on  taking  leave  of  them,  to  see 
their  faces  no  more?  Did  Paul  and  Silas  make  use  of  a book 
when,  at  midnight,  they  “ prayed  and  sang  praises  to  God,  in 
the  prison  at  Phillippi  ? Had  Paul  a prescribed  form  when, 
at  Tyre,  he  “kneeled  down  on  the  shore  and  prayed”  with 
a large  body  of  disciples,  with  their  wives  and  children,  who 
had  kindly  visited  him  and  ministered  to  his  wants,  when  he 
touched  at  that  city  in  the  course  of  a long  voyage?  Can  we 
suppose  that  the  body  of  pious  people,  male  and  female,  who 
had  assembled  at  the  house  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  John 
Mark,  to  pray  for  the  liberation  of  the  apostle  Peter,  made 
use  of  a form  in  pleading  for  the  welfare  and  usefulness  of  that 
eminent  minister  of  Christ?  Is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  the 
church  at  Ephesus  was  furnished  with  a liturgy,  when  Paul, 
in  writing  to  Timothy  while  there,  thought  it  necessary  to 
give  him  such  pointed  and  specific  directions  concerning  some 
of  the  topics  proper  to  be  introduced  in  public  prayer  ? We 
have  never  heard  of  any  one  so  unreasonable  as  to  imagine 
that  there  could  have  been  a written  form  used  on  any  of  these 
occasions,  or,  indeed,  on  any  other  recorded  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament history.  The  primitive  Christians,  it  is  true,  had  psalms 
and  hymns,  and  probably  a uniform  mode  of  administering 
sacraments  and  blessing  the  people  ; but  so  have  the  Presby- 
terian church,  and,  indeed,  all  other  churches  which  reject 
prescribed  forms  of  prayer  in  public  worship.  In  short,  if 
there  be  the  smallest  shred  of  evidence  that  a liturgy,  pro- 
perly so  called,  was  ever  used  in  any  of  the  apostolic  churches, 
it  has  never  met  our  eye  ; and  it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if 
any  thing  of  that  kind  were  in  constant  use,  or  even  in  use  at 
all,  without  some  trace  of  it,  more  or  less  distinct,  appearing 
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in  the  inspired  history,  or,  at  least,  in  some  of  the  epistles  to 
the  various  churches. 

The  next  question  which  demands  our  notice  is,  Have  we 
any  evidence  that  liturgies  were  at  all  in  use  during  the  first 
three  or  four  centuries  after  the  apostles? 

The  advocates  of  liturgies  generally  assert,  without  hesita- 
tion, that  they  were  in  constant  use  during  the  period  in  ques- 
tion. Yet  they  have  never  been  able  to  produce  evidence  of 
such  a fact.  Still  they  abate  nothing  of  the  confidence  of  as- 
sertion. We  are  reduced,  then,  to  what  is  commonly  consi- 
dered by  logicians  a hard  task,  viz.  that  oi  proving  a negative. 
Yet  even  this,  we  think,  in  the  present  instance,  may,  with- 
out much  difficulty,  be  done. 

When  the  learned  Bingham,  in  his  Origines  Ecclesiastics, 
and  other  writers  of  similar  views,  assert,  and  endeavour  to 
prove,  that  liturgies  were  in  use  in  the  ages  immediately  suc- 
ceeding that  of  the  apostles,  they  endeavour  to  make  good 
their  assertion  by  such  testimony  at  the  following: — That  the 
early  Christians  had  evidently  psalms  and  hymns  which  had 
been  reduced  to  writing,  which  were  well  known  among  them, 
and  which  they  united  in  singing;  that  they  had,  for  the  most 
part,  a form  of  words,  which  was  commonly  employed  in  ad- 
ministering baptism  and  the  sacramental  supper;  and  that  in 
blessing  and  dismissing  the  people,  they  commonly  adopted  the 
usual  apostolical  benediction,  or  some  other  well  known  form 
of  a similar  kind.  These  writers  have  not  a single  fact  or 
testimony  to  show  in  support  of  their  assertion  but  something 
of  this  kind.  Now  it  is  plain,  that  all  this  may  be  granted 
without  in  the  least  degree  helping  their  argument.  We  have 
all  this,  as  is  well  known,  and  as  was  before  observed,  in  our 
worship;  and  yet  we  are  generally  considered  as  having  no 
liturgy.  Nay,  we  know  of  no  church  on  earth,  of  regular  or- 
ganization, that  has  not  psalms  and  hymns,  and  every  thing  just 
described.  But  the  simple  and  only  proper  question  here  is, 
Had  the  Christian  church,  during  the  first  three  or  four  cen- 
turies after  Christ,  prescribed  forms,  according  to  which  she 
conducted  her  ordinary  prayers  in  public  worship?  If  she 
had,  it  has  certainly  remained  a secret  to  this  time.  No  hint 
to  that  amount,  that  we  have  ever  seen,  has  survived  in  all  the 
remains  of  antiquity.  But  so  much  has  survived  that  speaks 
a contrary  language,  that  we  cannot  think  it  will  be  difficult  to 
satisfy  every  impartial  reader,  that,  during  the  period  in  ques- 
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tion,  extemporary  prayer,  or  in  other  words,  prayer  conduct- 
ed according  to  the  taste  and  ability  of  each  officiating  minis- 
ter, for  the  time  being,  was  the  only  method  of  public  prayer 
in  use  in  the  Christian  church. 

If  there  had  been  in  use  among  the  early  Christians  forms 
of  prayer,  in  conformity  with  which  their  public  devotions 
were  conducted,  prayers  would,  of  course,  have  been  then 
read,  as  they  are  now  by  all  who  use  liturgies.  But  any  ex- 
pression indicative  of  any  such  fact  has  never  met  our  eye 
in  the  records  of  the  first  four  or  five  centuries.  The  phrases 
nvnyivayTtuui  or  preces  legere,  or  de  scripto  recitare,  &c.  &c. 

which  were  so  common  centuries  afterwards,  never,  so  far  as 
we  know,  then  occur.  We  may,  therefore,  legitimately  infer 
that  the  thing  indicated  by  those  phrases  was  neither  known 
nor  practised  in  those  times. 

But  more  than  this;  the  most  respectable  writers  who  un- 
dertake to  give  us  accounts  of  the  worship  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians, make  use  of  language  which  is  utterly  irreconcilable 
with  the  practice  of  reading  prayers.  Justin  Martyr  tells  us, 
in  his  second  Apology,  that  as  soon  as  the  sermon  was  ended, 
the  congregation  all  rose  up,  and  offered  their  prayers  to  God. 
Standing  in  prayer  was,  beyond  a doubt,  the  usual  posture  at 
that  time;  certainly  the  invariable  posture  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  or  the  Christian  sabbath,  on  which  it  was  accounted 
a sin  to  kneel,  (kneeling  being  chiefly,  if  not  entirely  confined 
to  days  of  fasting  and  humiliation.)  On  this  account  it  was 
customary  for  the  preacher  to  close  his  sermon  with  an  exhor- 
tation to  his  hearers  to  stand  up  and  pray  for  the  divine  bless- 
ing. The  conclusion  of  Origen’s  sermons  furnish  many  ex- 
amples of  this,  of  which  the  following  is  a specimen:  “Where- 
fore, standing  up,  let  us  beg  help  from  God,  that  we  may  be 
blessed  in  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  forever  and  ever. 
Amen.”  And  again,  “Wherefore,  rising  up,  let  11s  pray  to 
God,  that  we  may  be  made  worthy  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom 
be  glory  and  dominion,  forever  and  ever.  Amen.  ” And  again, 
“ Standing  up,  let  us  offer  sacrifices  to  the  Father,  through 
Christ,  who  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  to  whom  be  glory 
and  dominion,  forever  and  ever.  Amen.” — Homil.  19,  in 
Jcrem.;  Homil.  2,  in  C antic.;  Homil.  1,  in  Isaiam. 

In  describing  the  prayers  thus  offered  up,  the  following  ac- 
count is  given  by  some  of  the  earliest  and  most  respectable 
writers.  Justin  Martyr  tells  us,  that  the  president  or  pre- 
siding minister  in  the  worship  of  the  congregation,  prayed 
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(cm  ivvn/u c)  “with  his  utmost  ability.” — Apol.  2.  Origen  speaks 
of  public  prayer  in  the  same  manner.  “We  worship,”  says 
he,  “one  God,  and  his  one  Son,  who  is  his  ‘Word  and  Image,’ 
with  supplications  and  honours,  according  to  our  ability , 
offering  to  the  God  of  the  universe  prayers  and  praises  through 
his  only  begotten  Son.” — 24  Contra  Celsum,  lib.  viii.  p. 
386.  And  again;  “But  the  Grecian  Christians  in  Greek,  the 
Romans  in  the  Latin,  and  every  one  in  his  own  proper  lan- 
guage, prays  to  God  and  praises  him  as  he  is  able.”  Ibid,  p. 
402.  The  same  writer,  speaking  of  the  different  parts  of 
prayer  to  which  it  was  proper  to  attend,  mentions  first  dox- 
ology,  or  adoration,  and  says,  “ He  that  prays  must  bless 
God  (*aT*  J'uva/uiv)  according  to  his  power  or  ability .” — De 
Oratione,  sect.  22.  And  in  the  same  work,  in  a preceding 
section  (the  tenth)  he  says,  “ But  when  we  pray,  let  us  not 
battologise,  (i.  e.  use  vain  repetitions,)  but  theologise.  But 
we  battologise  when  we  do  not  strictly  observe  ourselves,  or 
the  words  of  prayer  which  we  express;  when  we  utter  those 
things  which  are  filthy  either  to  do,  speak,  or  think;  which 
are  vile,  worthy  of  reproof,  and  opposed  to  the  purity  of  the 
Lord.”  Why  this  caution  at  all,  if  they  had  regular  prescribed 
liturgies? 

Tertullian,  speaking  on  the  same  subject,  says,  “We 
Christians  pray  for  all  the  emperors,  &c.  looking  up  to  heaven, 
with  our  hands  stretched  out,  because  guiltless;  with  our  heads 
uncovered,  because  we  are  not  ashamed;  denique,  sine  moni- 
tore,  quia  de  pectore,”  i.  e.  “lastly,  without  a monitor,  be- 
cause from  the  heart.” — Apol.  cap.  30.  We  learn  also  from 
Origen,  that  they  were  accustomed  to  pray  with  closed  eyes, 
which  was  wholly  irreconcilable  with  reading  a liturgy. 
“Closing”  says  he  “the  eyes  of  the  senses,  but  lifting  up 
those  of  the  mind.” — Contra  Celsum,  lib.  1,  p.  362. 

Every  pastor  or  bishop  at  this  time  was  considered  as 
charged  with  the  duty  of  conducting,  according  to  his  ability, 
or  taste,  the  public  devotions  of  his  congregation;  and  hence 
there  was  great,  nay,  endless  diversity,  as  among  us,  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  this  part  of  the  public  service  was  per- 
formed. Socrates  Scholasticus,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  who 
lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  speaking  of  public 
prayer,  expresses  himself  in  the  following  unequivocal  and 
strong  language.  “ Generally,  in  any  place  whatsoever,  and 
among  all  worshippers,  there  cannot  be  two  found  agreeing  to 
use  the  same  prayers.” — Hist.  lib.  v,  cap.  21.  Surely  this 
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could  not  have  been  alleged  if  there  had  been  public,  prescribed 
forms  in  use.  In  nearly  similar  language  Sozomen,  the  con- 
temporary of  Socrates,  and  who  wrote  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  the  sameperiod,  after  asserting  and  describing  the  general  uni- 
formity of  the  public  worship  of  Christians  at  that  time,  remarks, 
notwithstanding,  that  “ It  cannot  be  found  that  the  same  pray- 
ers, psalms,  or  even  the  same  readings,  were  used  by  all  at  the 
same  time.” — Hist.  lib.  7.  cap.  19.  Augustine,  in  like  man- 
ner, who  was  contemporary  with  Sozomen,  speaking  on  the 
same  subject,  says,  “ There  is  freedom  to  use  different  luords, 
provided  the  same  things  are  mentioned  in  prayer.” — Epis- 
tolse,  121.  And  to  show  that  the  prayer  usually  offered  up 
in  his  day  was  extemporary  prayer,  he  speaks  of  some  pre- 
siding clergymen  “who  might  be  found  using  barbarisms  and 
solecisms  in  their  public  prayers,”  and  cautions  those  to 
whom  he  wrote  against  being  offended  at  such  expressions, 
inasmuch  as  God  does  not  so  much  regard  the  language  em- 
ployed as  the  state  of  the  heart. — De  Catechiz.  Rudib.  cap. 
9.  Chrysostom  tells  us  that,  in  his  judgment,  it  required  more 
confidence  or  boldness  (jraggno-wv)  than  Moses  or  Elias  had, 
to  pray  as  they  were  wont  to  do  before  the  Eucharist. — De 
Sucerdot.  Orat.  3.  46.  But  what  good  reason  can  be  assigned 
why  such  confidence  or  boldness  was  necessary  if  they  had  the 
prayer  in  a book  lying  before  them,  and  they  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  read  it. 

The  general  fact,  that  it  was  left  to  every  pastor  or  bishop 
in  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  to  conduct  the  public  devotions 
of  his  congregation  as  he  pleased,  appears  evident  from  a great 
variety  and  abundance  of  testimony.  The  circumstances  in- 
deed which  have  been  already  stated  are  sufficient  themselves 
clearly  to  establish  the  fact.  But  many  other  testimonies 
might  be  cited  to  prove  the  same  thing.  A single  one  from 
Augustine  will  suffice.  That  father,  having  occasion  to  show 
that  numbers  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  had  many  things 
in  their  public  prayers,  especially  in  the  administration  of  the 
Lord’s  supper,  which  were  contrary  to  soundness  in  the  faith, 
assigns  this  reason  for  the  fact.  “Many  light  upon  prayers, 
says  he,  which  are  composed  not  only  by  ignorant  babblers, 
but  also  by  heretics;  and  through  the  simplicity  of  their  igno- 
rance, having  no  proper  discernment,  they  make  use  of  them, 
supposing  them  to  be  good.” — De  Baptismo  contra  Donat, 
lib.  6.  cap.  25.  How  could  this  possibly  have  happened,  if 
the  church  at  that  time  had  been  in  the  use  of  public  pre- 
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scribed  liturgies?  And  the  remedy  which  Augustine  and  his 
contemporaries  suggest  for  this  evil,  is  quite  as  decisive  in  its 
import  as  the  evil  itself.  The  remedy  was  for  the  weaker  and 
more  illiterate  pastors  to  consult  their  more  wise  and  learned 
neighbouring  pastors,  who  might  discern  and  point  out  any 
improprieties  in  prayers.  This  whole  matter  will  be  better 
understood  by  adverting  to  the  fact,  that  as  early  as  the  age  of 
Augustine,  many  men  had  crept  into  sacred  office,  and  some 
had  even  been  made  bishops,  who  were  unable  even  to  write 
their  own  names.  This  appears  from  the  records  of  several 
ecclesiastical  synods  or  councils  about  this  time,  in  which 
bishops,  when  called  upon  to  subscribe  the  canons  of  those 
councils,  were  obliged  to  get  others  to  write  their  names  for 
them.  The  following  is  a specimen  of  some  of  the  signatures 
of  those  councils.  “ I,  Helios,  bishop  of  Hadrianople,  have 
subscribed  by  Myro,  bishop  of  Rome,  being  myself  ignorant 
of  letters.”  Again,  “ I,  Caiumus,  bishop  of  Phoenicia,  have 
subscribed  by  my  colleague  Dionysius,  because  I am  ignorant 
of  letters.”  These  examples  of  illiterate  ecclesiastics  at  once 
illustrate  and  confirm  the  complaint  of  Augustine. 

No  wonder  that  such  ecclesiastics  were  unable  to  conduct 
the  public  devotions  of  their  respective  congregations  in  a de- 
cent manner,  and  therefore  resorted  to  their  more  capable 
neighbours  to  patch  up  prayers  for  them ; and  no  wonder  that, 
with  their  simplicity  and  ignorance,  they  were  often  imposed 
upon  by  corrupt  compositions. 

And,  by  the  way,  even  when  liturgies  were  brought  into 
general  use  and  fully  established,  there  was  no  uniformity  even 
among  the  churches  of  the  same  state  or  kingdom.  Every 
bishop,  in  his  own  diocese,  adopted  what  prayers  he  pleased, 
and  even  indulged  his  taste  for  variety.  This  fact  itself,  we 
had  almost  said,  is  decisive  that  liturgies  were  not  of  apostolic 
origin.  For  if  any  thing  of  this  kind  had  been  known  as 
transmitted  from  inspired,  or  even  primitive  men,  it  would, 
doubtless,  have  been  received  with  universal  veneration.  It 
would  have  been  cherished  with  a reverence  similar  to  that 
for  the  inspired  scriptures,  and  held  fast  with  devout  firmness. 
But  no  such  thing  appears.  Instead  of  all  this,  as  the  prac- 
tice of  using  forms  of  prayer  gradually  crept  in  as  piety  de- 
clined, so  the  circumstances  attending  their  introduction  and 
prevalence  were  precisely  such  as  might  have  been  expected. 
They  were  adopted  by  each  pastor  who  felt  the  need  ol  them, 
or  was  inclined  to  make  use  of  them;  and,  by  and  by,  when 
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prelacy  came  in,  each  bishop  within  his  own  diocese  took  such 
order  in  reference  to  the  subject  as  his  character  and  in- 
clination might  dictate.  This  would  lead,  of  course,  to  almost 
endless  diversity.  Accordingly,  it  is  a notorious  fact,  that 
when  the  reformation  commenced  in  England,  the  established 
Romish  church  in  that  country  had  no  single,  uniform  liturgy 
for  the  whole  kingdom;  but  there  seems  to  have  been  a dif- 
ferent liturgy  for  the  diocese  of  every  bishop.  And  when, 
in  the  second  year  of  king  Edward’s  reign,  the  principal 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  the  kingdom  were  directed  to  digest 
and  report  one  uniform  plan  for  the  public  service  of  the 
church,  they  collated  and  compared  the  five  Romish  missals 
of  the  several  dioceses  of  Sarum,  York,  Hereford,  Bangor  and 
Lincoln,  and  out  of  them  formed  a liturgy.  So  that  the  mis- 
sals in  use  in  five  popish  bishoprics  constituted  the  basis  of 
the  first  liturgy  of  king  Edward,  and  consequently  of  the  book 
of  Common  Prayer,  cs  now  used  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  And  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  fact  to  which  the 
celebrated  earl  of  Chatham  referred,  when,  in  a debate  in  the 
British  house  of  lords,  more  than  half  a century  ago,  he  said 
that  the  church  of  England  presented  an  aspect  of  a singularly 
motley  character;  that  she  had  a popish  liturgy , Calvcinistic 
articles , and  an  Arminian  clergy.  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that 
this  statement  will  not  be  considered  as  arising  from  any  dis- 
position to  cast  odium  on  the  liturgy  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal church.  It  is,  in  many  respects,  a noble  composition. 
We  do  not  wonder  that  those  who  admire  and  love  it  are  so 
numerous.  Still  its  history  ought  to  be  known,  and  both  the 
nature  and  design  of  the  publication  under  review  compel  us, 
in  justice  to  our  argument,  to  make  this  statement.  And,  in- 
deed, notwithstanding  all  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the 
English  liturgy,  it  certainly  bears,  in  some  of  its  parts,  very 
distinct  traces  of  its  origin,  especially  as  it  exists  at  this  time 
in  England.  The  alterations  which  it  has  undergone  in  this 
country  have,  it  is  true,  divested  it  of  most  of  its  seriously 
objectionable  features.  Yet  there  are  still  passages  even  here 
which  enable  an  accurate  taste  to  discern  something  of  “ the 
tang  of  the  old  cask.  ” On  these  we  have  no  disposition  to 
dwell.  It  has  been  the  means  of  sincere  and  profitable  devo- 
tion to  millions;  and  that  none  may  be  disturbed  in  their  edi- 
fying use  of  it,  is  our  unfeigned  desire.  But  to  return  to  the 
early  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  which  we  are  engaged  in 
examining. 
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It  was  before  stated,  that  we  not  only  find  no  traces  of  any 
books,  or  prescribed  forms  of  common  prayer  in  the  first  three 
or  four  centuries  of  the  Christian  history;  but  that  we  do  find 
a number  of  facts,  incidentally  stated,  which  are  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  their  existence.  Some  of  these  facts  have  been 
already  mentioned.  Another  very  significant  one  is,  that  in 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries,  it  was  not  considered 
as  lawful,  in  any  case,  to  commit  to  writing  the  prayers  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  service  used  in  administering  the  Lord’s 
supper.  It  was  not  thought  proper  that  any  other  than  -com- 
municants should  be  made  acquainted  with  them;  and  in  order 
to  accomplish  this  object,  committing  them  to  writing,  in  any 
form,  was  solemnly  prohibited.  Basil,  who  flourished  towards 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  tells  us  expressly,  that  the 
words  which  they  used  in  blessing  the  elements  were  not 
written;  and  that  what  they  said,  both  before  and  after  the  con- 
secration, they  had  not  from  any  writing.  Now,  when  we 
consider  that,  of  all  the  parts  of  the  public  service,  as  there 
are  none  more  solemn,  so  there  are  none  which  have  been  more 
carefully  regulated  by  prescribed  forms  than  the  Eucharist; 
we  may  confidently  conclude,  that  if  there  were  not,  at  the 
period  referred  to,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  could 
not  be  any  written  forms  for  that  ordinance,  there  were  none 
for  any  other  part  of  the  public  service. 

We  read  of  some  of  the  early  churches  being  supplied  with 
copies  of  the  sacred  scriptures;  but  not  a word  of  their  being 
supplied  with  prayer  books  in  any  form.  When  the  buildings 
in  which  the  early  Christians  worshipped  were  seized,  and  an 
exact  scrutiny  made  of  their  contents  by  their  pagan  persecu- 
tors, we  read  of  copies  of  the  Bible  being  found,  and  vessels 
for  administering  the  communion,  and  other  articles  very  mi- 
nutely specified;  but  not  a hint  respecting  forms  or  books  of 
prayer.  We  meet  with  frequent  instances  of  reading  psalms, 
reading  other  portions  of  scripture,  reading  narratives  of  the 
sufferings  of  martyrs,  reading  epistles  from  other  churches, 
or  distinguished  individuals;  but  not  a syllable  of  reading 
prayers.  Now  all  this  is  wonderful,  if  prayer  books  and 
reading  prayers  had  been  then  as  common  as  many  of  the 
zealous  friends  of  liturgies  assert,  and  would  persuade  us  to 
believe.  The  very  first  document  in  the  form  of  a prayer 
book  that  we  have  met  with,  is  a Libellus  Officialis,  mention- 
ed in  the  twenty-fifth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Toledo,  Anno 
Domini  633.  This,  however,  seems  to  have  been  rather  a brief 
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Directory  for  the  worship  of  God,”  than  a complete  liturgy. 
It  was  a document  given  to  every  presbyter  at  his  ordination,  to 
instruct  him  how  to  administer  the  sacraments,  lest  through 
ignorance  of  his  duty  in  reference  to  those  divine  institutions, 
he  should  offend  Christ.  “Quando  presbyteri  in  parochiis  or- 
dinantur,  libellum  officialem  a suo  sacerdote  accipiant,  ut  ad 
ecclesias  sibi  deputatas  instructi  accedant,  ne  per  ignorantiam 
etiam  in  ipsis  divinis  sacramentis  Christum  offendant.” 

With  respect  to  the  alleged  liturgies  of  St  Mark,  St  James, 
and  that  of  Alexander,  all  enlightened  protestants,  as  we  be- 
lieve, agree  that  they  are  manifestly  forgeries;  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  liturgies  attributed  to  Chrysostom  and  Basil, 
Bishop  White,  an  English  prelate,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of 
James  I.  and  Charles  I., delivers  the  following  opinion:  “The 
liturgies,”  says  he,  “fathered  upon  St  Basil  and  St  Chrysos 
tom,diave  a known  mother,  (to  wit,  the  late  Roman  church,) 
but  there  is  (besides  many  other  just  exceptions)  so  great  dis- 
similitude between  the  supposed  fathers  of  the  children,  that 
they  rather  argue  the  dishonest  dealings  of  their  mother  than 
serve  as  lawful  witnesses  of  that  which  the  adversary  intend- 
ed to  prove  by  them.” — Tracts  against  Fisher,  the  Jesuit, 
p.  377. 

The  result,  then,  is  that  liturgies  were  unknown  in  the  pri- 
mitive church;  that,  as  piety  declined,  the  clergy  began  to  need 
external  aids  for  conducting  the  public  devotions  of  their  con- 
gregations; that  this  matter,  however,  continued  for  several 
centuries  to  be  managed  by  each  pastor  for  himself;  that  in  the 
exercise  of  this  individual  discretion,  frequent  blunders  oc- 
curred, through  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  clergy,  and  some- 
times blunders  of  a very  unhappy  kind;  and  that  liturgies  did 
not  finally  obtain  universal  prevalence  until  the  church  had 
sunk  into  a state  of  darkness  and  corruption,  which  all  pro- 
testants acknowledge  to  have  been  deplorable. 

The  only  question  which  remains  to  be  considered  is, 
whether  confining  those  who  minister  in  holy  things  to  pre- 
scribed liturgies  in  public  worship,  is,  on  the  whole,  expedient 
and  useful?  Having  spent  so  much  time  in  the  preceding  dis- 
cussion, we  shall  answer  this  question  with  great  brevity. 

We  are  constrained,  then,  to  answer  it,  hi  general,  in  the 
negative.  It  is,  indeed,  both  expedient  and  useful  that  pre- 
composed prayers  should  be  repeated  from  memory,  or  recited 
from  a book,  by  those  who,  from  weakness,  or  want  of  pre 
sence  of  mind,  need  such  help;  that  is,  who  cannot  pray  in  a 
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connected  and  edifying  manner  without  such  aid.  For  we 
shall  ever  maintain,  that  it  is  better,  far  better,  to  read  or  re- 
cite a good  prayer,  than  to  utter  a bad  one  extemporaneously. 
But  a question  worth)'  of  very  grave  consideration  is,  whe- 
ther any  man  who  is  unqualified  to  pray  without  a form,  is  fit 
to  be  a minister  of  the  gospel  ? We  think  there  is  a life,  a sim- 
plicity, and  a touching  and  moving  power  in  prayers' poured 
forth  from  a pious  and  feeling  heart,  which  cannot,  ordinarily, 
be  approached  in  reading  written  forms.  We  think,  too,  that 
there  is  so  great  a variety  in  the  exigencies,  sufferings,  situa- 
tions, hopes,  and  joys,  of  individual  believers,  of  each  particu- 
lar congregation,  and  of  the  church  at  large,  at  different  times, 
and  at  the  same  time  in  different  places,  that  being  confined  to 
the  same  precise  form  of  words  for  ages  together,  is  by  no 
means  most  conducive  to  the  edification  of  the  body  of  Christ. 
We  cannot  help  believing,  that  the  constant  repetition  of  the 
same  words,  independent  of  this  variety  of  situation  and  exi- 
gence, tends  to  produce  with  many,  dullness,  and  a loss  of  in- 
terest. It  is  in  our  apprehension,  also,  no  small  evil,  when  the 
gift  and  the  grace  of  prayer  are  not  daily  called  into  exercise, 
and  thus  eventually  repressed.  Bishop  Wilkins,  though  a 
friend  to  the  use  of  forms  of  prayer  where  they  were  needed, 
argues  strongly  against  yielding  ourselves  entirely  to  such 
“ leading  strings,”  as  he  emphatically  calls  them,  and  expresses 
the  opinion,  that  giving  vent  to  the  desires  and  affections  of 
the  heart  in  extempore  prayer,  is  highly  favourable  to 
growth  in  grace. — Gift  of  Prayer , chap.  ii.  p.  10,  11.  We 
are  persuaded,  further,  that  where  religion  is  in  a lively  state 
in  the  heart  of  any  minister,  and  especially  when  it  is  revived 
among  the  members  of  his  church  generally,  there  is  a feel- 
ing of  constraint  on  being  confined  to  forms  of  prayer,  which 
wfill  either  vent  itself  in  extempore  prayer,  on  particular  oc- 
casions, or  will  lead  to  languor  and  decline  under  the  repres- 
sion. 

Besides,  oneof  the  first  principlesof  prescribed  liturgies  seems 
to  be  questionable.  Why  should  men  who  lived  three  or  four 
hundred  years  ago  understand  prayer,  and  be  able  to  prescribe 
forms  for  it,  better  than  the  pious  and  learned  divines  of  the 
present  day?  Why  should  we,  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
consent  to  bind  ourselves  as  apprentices  in  prayer  to  men 
who  lived  at  the  dawn  of  the  reformation,  when  we  de- 
cline doing  so  as  to  preaching?  Surely  nothing  but  long  ha- 
bit could  reconcile  any  to  such  principles.  In  consequence  of 
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adopting  such  a principle,  and  acting  upon  it,  the  church  of 
England  is  at  this  hour  tied  down  to  a form  of  prayer,  over  the 
diction  as  well  as  the  sentiments  of  which  some  of  her  most 
devout  sons  mourn  in  secret.  And  even  in  the  United  States, 
persons  who  have  no  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  re- 
generation, nay,  who  consider  it  as  an  unscriptural  and  pes- 
tiferous error,  are  yet  obliged  either  to  profess  their  belief  in 
it, in  solemn  addresses  totheGreat  Searcherof  hearts,  orto  pause 
in  the  midst  of  elevated  devotion,  and  refuse  to  adopt  the  sen- 
tences which  evidently  contain  it.  We  are  pot  ignorant  that 
much  is  said  about  praying  in  the  very  language  of  the  ancient 
church.  In  reply,  we  say,  show  us  prayers  found  in  the  Bi- 
ble, or  formed  by  apostolic  men,  and  we  will  venerate  and 
adopt  them;  but  when  we  are  told  of  the  duty  of  adopting 
prayers  formed  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  subsequent  centu- 
ries, we  are  just  as  little  convinced  as  we  should  be,  if  told 
that  we  ought  now  to  pray  in  Latin,  because  many  centuries 
ago  that  language  was  employed  in  public  worship  by  those 
churches  whose  vernacular  tongue  it  was. 

We  have  weighed  well  all  the  objections  which  the  book 
before  us,  and  other  works  in  favour  of  liturgies,  have  often 
urged  against  extempore  prayer,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, that  when  carefully  and  impartially  compared  with  the  ob- 
jections to  liturgies,  the  balance  is  manifestly  in  favour  of  the 
extempore  plan.  It  may  be  somewhat  difficult,  at  first,  for 
those  who  have  been  all  their  lives  accustomed  to  forms,  to 
unite  with  entire  comfort  in  free  prayer.  But  the  difficulty, 
as  we  have  had  occasion  to  know,  is  soon  surmounted,  and, 
finally^,  almost,  if  not  altogether  vanishes.  In  this  as  in  most 
other  respects  we  are  creatures  of  habit,  to  an  extent  which 
nothing  but  experience  could  reveal.  But,  in  fact,  if  extempo- 
rary prayer  be  made  up  chiefly,  as  it  ought  to  be,  of  the  thoughts 
and  language  of  scripture,  no  pious  person  who  loves  his  Bible, 
and  is  familiar  with  it,  will  have  any  material  difficulty  at  all 
in  following  him  who  leads,  and  entirely  uniting  with  him. 
And  as  to  the  allegation  that  extempore  prayer  is  so  often 
chargeable  with  improprieties  both  of  thought  and  language, 
and  is  so  frequently  poor,  jejune,  and  unsatisfactory,  we  can 
only  say  that  every  thing  human  is  imperfect:  that  these  im- 
perfections are  always  most  indulgently  regarded  by  those  who 
are  most  deeply  pious,  and  who  lay  more  stress  upon  thoughts 
than  language  in  the  worship  of  God;  and  that  where  there  is  a 
tolerable  amount  of  piety,  talents,  and  learning  in  the  ministry 
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of  any  church,  which  it  is  the  absolute  duty  of  every  church  to 
maintain,  the  evil  in  question,  however  real,  will  generally  be 
found  much  less  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Besides,  this 
difficulty  is  by  no  means  confined  to  free  prayer.  It  would  be 
easy  for  us  to  relate  a series  of  anecdotes  respecting  the  use  of 
liturgies,  quite  as  much  calculated  to  cover  it  with  ridicule  as 
any  thing  contained  in  this  book,  or  any  other  book  we  have 
ever  seen,  is  to  expose  to  derision  extemporary  prayer.  We 
could  muster  up,  we  haveno  doubt,  quite  as  long  and  as  amusing 
a catalogue  of  ludicrous  improprieties  as  our  adversaries  have 
ever  done.  But  on  a subject  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  feelings  and  rites  of  devotion,  we  forbear.  We  have  been 
often  assailed  with  such  weapons;  but  we  “will  not  return  evil 
for  evil.”  Much  rather  would  we  contribute  all  in  our  power 
to  the  comfort  and  edification  of  all  our  brethren  in  Christ, 
however  they  may  differ  from  us  in  modes  and  forms,  and 
however  prone  they  may  be  to  treat  our  faith  or  worship  with 
reproach.  There  is,  however,  one  use  which  we  wish  to  make 
of  the  little  sectarian  missile  before  us,  which  we  cannot  but 
hope  and  pray  may  render  it  a blessing  in  disguise.  Fas  est  et 
ab  hosie  doceri.  Many  of  our  ministers  are  by  no  means  so 
attentive  as  they  ought  to  be  to  the  character  of  their  public 
prayers.  If  they  bestowed  more  thought  on  the  devotions  of 
the  pulpit;  if  they  were  more  careful  to  store  their  minds  with 
appropriate  scriptures  for  this  part  of  their  public  duty;  if  they 
abounded  more  in  devotional  composition;  and  above  all,  if  they 
laboured  more  in  private,  with  their  own  hearts,  to  cultivate 
the  spirit  and  the  gift  of  prayer;  we  should  find  them  per- 
forming this  part  of  their  ministerial  service  with  more  digni- 
ty, and  in  a more  simple,  scriptural,  touching,  and  edifying 
manner.  They  would  give  less  occasion  to  the  adversary  to 
speak  reproachfully.  Nay,  perhaps  it  would  nqt  be  going  too 
far  to  say,  that  the  prayers  of  the  sanctuary  would  be  among 
the  most  attractive,  impressive,  and  beneficial  parts  of  the 
whole  public  service.  If  those  who  are  invested  with  the  sacred 
office,  as  well  as  those  who  are  candidates  for  it,  could  be  per- 
suaded to  direct  serious  attention  to  this  matter,  we  might 
soon  hope,  under  the  divine  blessing,  to  witness  the  most  be- 
neficial results. 

It  seems  to  be  the  impression  of  some  pious  men,  that  all 
kinds  of  preparation  for  public  prayer  is  an  unjustifiable  op- 
posing or  stinting  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  That 
this  is  not  only  an  error,  but  a mischievous  error,  we  are  deeply 
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persuaded.  Why  preparation  for  bearing  the  desires  of  the 
people  to  God  in  prayer,  should  be  more  objectionable,  or 
less,  a duty,  than  preparation  for  bearing  the  message  of  God 
to  the  people  in  preaching,  we  cannot  conceive.  Why  dili- 
gent and  devout  study  should  be  considered  as  unfriendly  to 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  one  department  of  the  work 
of  the  sanctuary,  more  than  another,  we  find  no  solid  reason, 
either  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  in  the  instructions  of  the  Bi- 
ble. And  in  this  opinion  it  is  evident,  that  our  venerable  fa- 
thers concurred  with  us.  The  following  extract  from  our  “ di- 
rectory for  the  public  worship  of  God,”  is  decisive  as  to  their 
views,  and  shall  close  our  remarks. 

“ It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  in  all  the  preceding  directions  there 
is  a very  great  compass  and  variety  ; and  it  is  committed  to  the 
judgment  and  fidelity  of  the  officiating  pastor  to  insist  chiefly  on 
such  parts,  or  to  take  in  more  or  less  of  the  several  parts,  as 
he  shall  be  led  to  by  the  aspect  of  Providence ; the  particular 
state  of  the  congregation  in  which  he  officiates ; or  the  disposi- 
tion and  exercise  of  his  owm  heart  at  the  time.  But  we  think  it 
necessary  to  observe,  that,  although  we  do  not  approve,  as  is  well 
known,  of  confining  ministers  to  set  or  fixed  forms  of  prayer  for 
public  worship;  yet  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  every  minister, 
previously  to  his  entering  on  his  office,  to  prepare  and  qualify  him- 
self for  this  part  of  his  duty,  as  well  as  for  preaching.  He  ought, 
by  a thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  ; by  reading 
the  best  writers  on  the  subject;  by  meditation  and  a life  of  commu- 
nion with  God  in  secret,  to  endeavour  to  acquire  both  the  spirit 
and  the  gift  of  prayer.  Not  only  so,  but  when  he  is  to  enter  on 
particular  acts  of  worship,  he  should  endeavour  to  compose  his 
spirit,  and  to  digest  his  thoughts  for  prayer,  that  it  may  be  perform- 
ed with  dignity  and  propriety,  as  well  as  to  the  profit  of  those  who 
join  in  it;  and  that  he  may  not  disgrace  that  important  service  by 
mean,  irregular,  or  extravagant  effusions.” 
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REVIEW. 

August  Hermann  Francke.  Fine  Denkschrift  zur  Saecu- 
larfeier  seines  Todes.  Von  D.  Heinrich  Ernst  Ferdi- 
nand Guerike,  Licentiaten  und  Priv  at  docent  en  der  Iheo- 
logie  bei  der  Universitaet  in  Halle.  Halle.  1827.  8 vo. 

Pp.  474. 

It  is  well  observed  by  the  author  of  the  work  before  us, 
that  in  the  reformation  true  religion  came  off  conqueror  from 
a contest  which  no  other  religion  could  possibly  have  sur- 
vived; a contest  not  with. foreign,  but  intestine  foes;  with  dia- 
lectic subtlety;  with  speculative  pride,  with  a corrupt  but 
imposing  superstition,  and  with  spiritual  wickedness  in  the 
highest  places.  Yet  this  conquest,  splendid  as  it  was,  was 
achieved  by  the  simple  preaching  of. Christ  crucified.  The 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone  was  the  main-spring,  the 
vital  principle  of  this  grand  work  throughout.  Luther  par- 
ticularly seems  to  have  been  actuated,  to  the  end  of  life,  b.y 
an  irresistible  influence  impelling  him  to  preach  this  doctrine 
as  a fundamental  truth.  His  heart,  his  life,  his  writings,  and 
we  had  almost  said,  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  were  full  of  it. 

The  subsequent  declension  into  formal  orthodoxy,  which 
took  place  in  the  Lutheran  church,  though  melancholy  in 
itself  and  its  effects,  is  easily  accounted  for.  The  pernicious 
controversies  in  the  church  itself  upon  matters  of  mere  form, 
and  the  unprofitable  war  which  it  waged  against  the  papists, 
with  scholastic  arms,  by  degrees  withdrew  the  attention  of 
the  clergy  from  the  scriptures.  The  other  consequences  were 
inevitable.  Preachers  and  people  soon  learned  to  content 
themselves  with  an  adherence  to  the  dogmas  of  the  church, 
without  regard  to  the  influence  of  religion  on  the  heart  or 
life.  This  attachment  to  the  form  became,  as  usual,  more 
bigoted  in  proportion  as  the  substance  was  neglected.  The 
slightest  deviation  from  the  formularies  were  denounced  as 
fatal  heresies.  Theology  assumed  an  aspect  exclusively  pole- 
mical. Exegesis  was  regarded  as  entirely  secondary  to  scho- 
lastic dialectics.  In  the  most  celebrated  universities,  the  only 
distinctions  recognized  in  the  instruction  were  dogmatics, 
homiletics  and  polemics.  Olearius  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
institute  a school  of  exegetical  theology  at  Leipsic,  and 
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Carpzov’s  Lectures  on  Isaiah  closed  with  the  first  chapter.  A 
clergy  educated  on  these  principles,  could  bring  into  the  pul- 
pit nothing  better  than  the  quibbles  of  an  antiquated  logic,  or 
the  angry  brawls  of  hackneyed  controversy.  The  Bible  re- 
mained sealed  to  the  bewildered  people,  their  souls  grew  lean 
through  the  want  of  spiritual  food,  and  they  perished  for  lack 
of  vision. 

But  it  was  not  the  will  of  God  that  this  lamentable  state  of 
things  should  long  continue.  The  first  prognostic  of  a change 
was  apparent  in  the  efforts  of  Calixt,  at  Ilelmstadt,  to  place 
the  evidences  of  religion  on  a historical,  instead  of  a metaphy- 
sical foundation,  by  recalling  the  attention  of  divines  to  the 
apostolic  age.  It  was  not  at  this  point,  however,  that  the  re- 
volution was  to  take  its  rise.  By  losing  its  practical  character, 
religion  had  declined ; by  resuming  that  character,  it  was  to 
rise  again.  The  first  movement  of  this  kind  began  among  the 
laity.  The  total  want  of  spiritual  nourishment  in  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  church,  drove  many  devout  laymen  to  an  inter- 
course with  God  and  their  hearts,  and  to  a private  study  of 
the  truths  of  Christianity,  which  could  not  fail  to  quicken  in 
some  measure  the  putrescent  mass  around  them.  But  the  want 
of  sound  biblical  instruction,  and  of  mental  cultivation,  unhap- 
pily involved  them  in  the  snares  of  extravagant  fanaticism. 
In  a country  like  Germany,  such  instruments  could  operate  no 
lasting  or  extensive  change.  A combination  of  sound  judg- 
ment and  ripe  learning  with  the  spirit  of  vital  piety,  was  call- 
ed for,  to  influence  the  people  through  the  clergy  upon  the  one 
hand,  and  the  clergy  through  the  people  on  the  other.  Such 
agents  Providence  eventually  furnished,  in  the  persons  of 
Arnd,  Gerhard,  and  Andreae.  Yet  even  these  men,  valuable 
as  were  their  labours,  only  paved  the  way  for  one  who  was 
ordained  to  introduce  a new  and  happy  era  in  the  German 
church — Philip  Jacob  Spener.  This  celebrated  character  was 
born  in  Alsace,  in  1635;  received  his  education  at  Strasburg; 
travelled  in  France  and  Switzerland;  and  in  1663  was  settled 
in  Strasburg  as  a preacher.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  appoint- 
ed senior  minister  of  Frankfort,  and  in  1686  court  preacher 
at  Dresden,  and  confessor  to  the  elector  of  Saxony.  His  last 
removal  was  to  Berlin,  where  he  became  provost  of  the  church 
of  St  Nicholas  in  1691,  and  where  he  died  on  the  5th  of  Feb- 
ruary 1705. 

The  grand  object  of  this  excellent  man’s  labours  was  to  di- 
vorce theology  from  its  pernicious  union  with  the  jargon  of 
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the  schools,  and  again  bring  it  home  to  the  bosoms  of  men  as 
a practical  concern,  by  I’estoring  the  Bible  to  its  proper  rank, 
as  the  only  fountain  of  religious  truth.  He  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  coming  to  the  study  of  the  scriptures,  before  the  adop- 
tion of  a system  of  opinions,  and  maintained  that  no  man  could 
truly  preach  the  gospel,  who  had  never  experienced  its  trans- 
forming power.  Against  the  prevailing  style  of  preaching,  he 
was  warm  in  his  denunciations,  insisting  that  the  only  subjects 
lawful  in  the  pulpit  were  the  great  practical  doctrines  of  re- 
demption and  sanctification.  These  views  he  exhibited  and 
vindicated  with  great  force  in  his  Pia  Desideria,  first  pub- 
lished as  a preface  to  Arnd’s  Sermons.  Nor  did  he  in  his 
zeal  for  the  improvement  of  the  clergy  turn  his  back  upon 
the  people.  On  the  contrary,  lie  was  almost  the  first  who 
strove  to  break  the  habit  of  dependance  upon  public  ordinan- 
ces and  observances,  which  would  naturally  flow  from  such  a 
state  of  things  as  then  existed,  and  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
personal  religion  to  the  private  Christian.  Such,  indeed,  was 
his  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  this  object,  that,  besides  his  in- 
defatigable labours  as  a preacher,  he  established  what  he  called 
collegia  pietatis,  that  is,  conferences,  meetings  for  religious 
conversation  and  the  reading  of  the  scriptures.  His  influence 
appears  to  have  increased  as  he  advanced  in  his  career.  It 
was  greater  at  Dresden  than  at  Frankfort,  and  at  Berlin  than 
at  Dresden.  With  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  his  opinion 
had  such  weight  that  he  was  employed  to  form  the  theological 
faculty  in  his  new  university  at  Halle.  To  this  happy  circum- 
stance that  infant  institution  was  indebted  for  the  advantage  of 
beginning  its  operations  under  the  salutary  influence  of  pious 
teachers. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  Spener’s  efforts  to  revive 
religion,  while  they  operated  happily  on  many,  only  served 
to  render  others  still  more  obstinate  in  their  attachment  to  the 
letter  of  the  truth,  and  more  bigoted  in  their  defence  of  frigid 
orthodoxy.  This  spirit  was  exhibited  most  strongly  in  the 
Saxon  universities,  especially  at  Wittenberg,  where  the  ortho- 
dox or  high  church  party  bestowed  upon  Spener  and  his  fel- 
lows in  contempt  the  name  of  pietists , a term  correspond- 
ing very  nearly,  both  in  its  literal  and  sarcastic  import,  to 
puritans  in  English.  Among  those  who  shared  with  Spener 
the  honourable  ignominy  of  this  appellation,  and  became  his 
successors  in  the  work  of  reformation,  the  greatest  was  Augus- 
tus Hermann  Francke. 
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Francke  was  born  at  Lubeck  in  1663,  but  removed  with 
his  parents  not  long  afterwards  to  Gotha.  He  was  privately 
instructed  until  thirteen  years  of  age,  when  he  entered  the 
gymnasium  at  Gotha,  and  rose  quickly  to  distinction.  From 
the  first  he  enjoyed  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a religious 
education,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  besought  his  mother  to  allow 
him  a private  chamber  where  he  might  retire  for  his  devo- 
tions. Here,  as  he  informs  us,  he  was  wont  to  pray  that  his 
course  in  life  might  be  so  ordered  as  to  promote  God’s  glory 
most  effectually.  Still,  according  to  his  own  account,  his  rul- 
ing passion  at  this  time,  and  throughout  his  academical  career, 
was  a thirst  for  literary  eminence.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he 
removed  to  the  university  of  Erfurt,  where  he  pursued  the 
study  of  Hebrew,  geography,  philosophy,  and  history,  for  some 
months,  and  then  removed  to  Kiel.  Here  he  resided  in  the 
family  of  the  distinguished  theologian  Christian  Kortholt,  and 
studied  ethics  and  metaphysics  as  preliminary  to  theology. 
Here,  too,  he  acquired  English,  a circumstance  which  may 
have  had  some  influence  upon  the  after  course  of  his  opinions. 
In  1682  he  went  to  Hamburg  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  He- 
brew under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Ezra  Edzardi,  who 
counselled  him  to  learn  the  first  four  chapters  of  the  hook  of 
Genesis,  by  the  help  of  a translation,  till  the  sense  of  every 
word  was  perfectly  impressed  upon  his  mind.  When  this 
was  accomplished,  Ezra  bade  him  be  of  good  cheer,  for  he  was 
now  acquainted  with  a third  part  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
and  advised  him  to  peruse  and  reperuse  the  Bible  before  enter- 
ing upon  minute  verbal  investigation.  Accordingly  he  re- 
turned to  his  own  home  at  Gotha,  where  he  read  the  Hebrew 
scriptures  seven  times  in  one  year;  at  the  same  time  he 
learned  French. 

After  a residence  of  eighteen  months  at  home,  he  accepted 
the  invitation  of  a student  of  theology  at  Leipsic  to  become 
his  room  mate  and  direct  his  Hebrew  studies.  At  the  same 
time  he  continued  his  professional  pursuits  under  Olearius  and 
others.  In  1686,  in  conjunction  with  Paul  Anton,  who  was 
afterwards  professor  of  theology  at  Halle,  he  established  a 
Philohiblical  society  at  Leipsic.  The  primary  design  of  this 
association  was  philological  improvement,  and  its  exercises 
consisted  in  reading  and  remarking  upon  passages  of  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  scriptures.  In  course  of  time,  however,  the  re- 
marks thus  made  assumed  a character  more  practical,  and  a 
corresponding  change  took  place  in  the  objects  of  the  institu- 
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tion.  So  popular  did  this  society  become,  that  a public  place 
was  soon  required  for  their  assemblies,  and  Alberti,  the  profes- 
sor of  theology,  assumed  the  direction  of  it  ex  officio.  In  this 
way  Francke,  even  before  his  conversion,  was  instrumental  in 
promoting  the  same  cause  to  which  he  was  in  after  life  devoted. 

Having  spent  four  years  at  Leipsic,  Francke  went,  to  Lune- 
burg  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  exegetical  studies  under  the 
pious  and  learned  Sandhagen.  This  city  he  was  wont  to  call 
his  spiritual  birth  place,  as  it  was  here,  according  to  his  own 
account,  that  he  first  experienced  a change  of  heart.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  his  early  religious  education.  We  may  add, 
that  one  of  the  first  books  with  which  he  was  familiar  was 
Arad’s  Wahres  Christenthum  (True  Christianity).  We 
have  also  recorded  his  own  statement,  that  throughout  the 
course  of  his  preparatory  studies,  the  desire  of  learning,  wealth 
and  honour,  had  uncontrouled  possession  of  his  heart.  Never- 
theless, from  the  time  that  he  turned  his  face  .more  directly 
towards  the  ministry,  he  was  conscious  of  the  want  of  some- 
thing to  prepare  him  for  the  office.  He  felt  that  his  affections 
were  divided,  or,  more  properly,  engrossed  with  earthly 
objects;  that,  to  use  his  own  expressions,  “his  theology 
was  in  his  head,  not  in  his  heart,”  and  so  strongly  did  the 
sense  of  this  deficiency  oppress  him,  that  during  his  abode  at 
Kiel,  he  was  accustomed  to  pray  earnestly  for  the  removal  of 
this  undefined  impediment  to  his  success.  At  Leipzic  he 
evinced  his  attachment  to  the  scriptures  by  the  part  which  he 
took  in  the  formation  of  the  biblical  societies;  but  this  con- 
sciousness that  he  still  wanted  something,  though  he  knew 
not  precisely  what,  still  haunted  him.  At  the  same  time,  he 
admits  that  he  had  no  just  views  of  his  own  character,  neces- 
sities and  helplessness,  nor  even  of  his  sinfulness  in  making 
worldly  honours  and  emoluments  the  objects  of  his  best  affec- 
tions. 

He  had  now  been  seven  years  engaged  in  the  study  of  the- 
ology, was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  letter  of  the  scriptures, 
and  had  gone  through  the  routine  of  studies  with  uncommon 
assiduity.  At  this  period,  (while  yet  at  Leipsic),  it  pleased 
God  to  give  him  daily  more  and  more  conviction  of  his  own 
unworthiness,  as  well  as  more  and  more  solicitude  to  change 
his  situation.  But  although  he  was  now  impressed  with  a full 
belief  of  the  necessity  and  importance  of  conversion,  he  found 
himself  so  entangled  with  the  things  of  this  world,  that  he 
despaired  of  being  able  to  extricate  himself  and  lift  his  affec- 
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tions  higher.  This  exterior  difficulty  seemed  to  be  removed 
by  his  change  of  situation  when  he  went  to  Luneburg.  Cut 
off  there  from  the  worldly  society  to  which  he  was  accustom- 
ed, and  brought  into  contact  with  consistent  and  exemplary 
Christians,  he  now  found  that  there  was  an  obstacle  more 
serious  than  mere  external  circumstances.  He  felt  more  than 
ever  the  necessity  of  a change,  and  the  existence  of  some  ob- 
stacle within  himself  to  its  production.  While  in  this  state 
of  mind,  he  received  an  appointment  to  preach  in  St  John’s 
church,  and  finding  himself  no  more  disposed  to  regard  the 
service  as  a mere  exercise  in  eloquence,  he  felt  deeply  solici- 
tous so  to  perform  the  task  as  to  edify  his  hearers.  He  was 
still  engrossed  with  these  thoughts  when  he  fell  upon  the  text, 
(John  xx.  31),  “ These  are  written,  that  ye  might  believe  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  son  of  God;  and  that  believing  ye 
might  have  life  through  his  name.”  While  reflecting  on  the 
meaning  of  these  words,  and  on  the  difference  between  im- 
aginary and  true  faith,  the  thought  occurred  to  him,  that  he 
was  himself  destitute  of  this  important  quality.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  endeavoured  to  withstand  the  strong  conviction 
which  now  fastened  on  his  soul.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  re- 
verted to  his  books  and  even  to  the  scriptures  for  relief.  He 
could  find  it  neither  in  God’s  word  nor  man’s.  In  the  agony 
of  his  soul,  he  prayed  that  if  there  was  indeed  a God,  he 
would  have  compassion  on  him.  While  in  this  state  of  mind, 
he  resolved,  unless  some  change  should  occur,  to  abstain  from 
preaching,  rather  than  preach  against  his  conscience.  “ For,” 
to  borrow  his  own  most  expressive  terms,  “I  felt  too  sensibly 
what  it  was  to  have  no  God,  upon  whom  I could  lay  hold;  to 
bemoan  my  sins  without  knowing  wherefore,  or  who  it  was 
that  caused  my  tears  to  flow,  or  whether  there  was  in  reality 
a God  who  was  offended  with  me!”  “In  such  anguish,”  he 
continues,  “I  knelt  down  upon  that  Sunday,  and  called  upon 
the  God  and  Saviour,  whom  I knew  not  and  believed  not  in, 
for  deliverance  from  this  miserable  situation,  if  indeed  there 
was  a God  and  Saviour.  The  Lord  heard  me,  heard  me  in- 
stantly. All  my  doubts  vanished.  I was  assured  in  my  own 
heart  of  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ.  All  sorrow  and  uneasi- 
ness departed  from  me,  and  I was  inundated  as  with  a flood  of 
joy.  I had  bent  my  knees  in  great  distress  and  doubt;  I rose 
again  with  unutterable  confidence  and  joy.  I felt  as  if  through 
all  my  past  life  I had  been  lying  in  a profound  sleep,  and  per- 
formed all  my  actions  in  a dream,  and  as  if  I had  now  for  the 
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first  time  been  awakened.  I was  perfectly  convinced  that  all 
the  world  with  all  its  pleasures  could  not  produce  in  the  hu- 
man heart  such  delicious  joy  as  1 experienced,  and  I saw  dis- 
tinctly, that  after  such  foretastes  of  God’s  grace  and  goodness, 
the  world  with  its  charms  would  have  little  power  to  allure 
me.”  On  the  Wednesday  following  he  preached  upon  the 
text  which  he  had  chosen,  with  great  inward  satisfaction. 
From  this  hour  Francke  dated  his  conversion,  and  in  this 
hour,  as  he  himself  declared  in  his  last  prayer  in  the  garden  of 
the  orphan-house,  forty  years  afterwards,  God  opened  in  his 
heart  a spring  from  which  exhaustless  streams  of  joy  and  con- 
solation had  been  flowing  ever  since. 

In  1688  Francke  left  Luneburg  for  Hamburg,  where  he 
spent  some  months  in  delightful  Christian  intercourse,  a pri- 
vilege which  no  man  knew  better  how  to  estimate.  While 
in  this  city  he  was  led,  by  new  views  of  the  imperfection 
of  education,  to  open  a private  school  for  children,  a cir- 
cumstance to  which  he  was  accustomed  to  look  back  with 
gratitude  and  satisfaction.  To  his  brief  experience  in  this 
business  he  traced  most  of  the  improvements  which  he  was 
the  means  of  introducing  into  Halle.  The  results  of  this  ex- 
perience he  has  recorded  in  his  book  upon  the  education  of 
children. 

Deeply  impressed  with  our  Saviour’s  words  to  Peter,  when 
thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren,  he  determined 
to  return  to  Leipsic.  This  step  he  seems  to  have  taken  with 
a full  expectation  of  the  contempt  and  opposition  which  he  must 
encounter.  After  spending  two  months  with  Spener  at  Dres- 
den, and  gaining  more  insight  into  his  opinions  and  designs, 
he  commenced  a course  of  exegetical  and  practical  lectures  in 
the  German  language  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Philippians, 
Ephesians,  and  Corinthians.  Such  was  the  number  that  at- 
tended his  instructions,  that  the  rector  of  the  university 
threw  open  to  him  one  of  the  public  halls,  and  even  there  many 
were  obliged  to  stand  at  the  doors  and  windows. 

The  effect  of  these  lectures,  and  of  the  Philobiblical  so- 
cieties, which  were  now  revived  with  tenfold  spirit,  was  soon 
evident.  The  practical  tendency  of  Francke’s  instructions, 
and  the  unction  of  piety  by  which  they  were  pervaded,  were, 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  made  instrumental  in  the  conversion 
of  many  souls.  At  the  same  time,  his  anticipations  of  con- 
tempt and  opposition  were  completely  realized.  The  unusual 
number,both  of  citizens  and  students,  who  thronged  his  lecture 
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room,  excited  envy,  while  his  religious  sentiments  aroused 
the  enmity  of  many.  His  lecturing  in  German  instead  of 
Latin  was  denounced  as  an  unwarrantable  departure  from  aca- 
demic usage.  He  was  accused  of  rendering  the  way  to  heaven 
more  thorny  than  it  ought  to  be;  was  charged  with  hypocrisy 
and  pride;  and  branded  with  the  odious  name  of  pietist.  A 
sort  of  inquest  was  held  by  public  authority  for  six  successive 
days,  before  which  Francke  and  several  others  were  arraigned  ; 
but  though  the  whole  theological  faculty,  the  clergy,  and  the 
consistory,  were  against  him,  he  was  cleared.  The  faculty, 
however,  issued  a decree  that  the  magistri  of  the  university 
should  not  presume  to  lecture  on  theology,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  instructions,  and  soon 
left  the  place  for  ever.  In  this  step  he  was  quickly  followed 
by  his  friends  Schade,  Anton,  and  Thomasius. 

But  no  sooner  was  this  door  of  usefulness  closed,  than  Pro- 
vidence set  another  open.  In  June  1690  he  received  and 
accepted  a call  to  St  Augustine’s  church  in  Erfurt.  Here  he 
found  a kindred  spirit  in  John  Joachim  Breithaupt.  Both 
preaching  the  same  doctrines,  and  inspired  with  the  same  zeal, 
they  entered  into  one  another’s  plans  with  ardour.  Both,  but 
particularly  Francke,  drew  multitudes  to  church,  not  only 
from  the  city  but  the  country,  papists  as  well  as  protestants. 
Besides  their  public  ministrations,  they  held  meetings  in  their 
houses  for  religious  conference ; and  Francke,  in  addition  to 
his  other  labours,  lectured  daily  on  the  Bible  to  the  Erfurt 
students.  These  zealous  operations  could  of  course  not  be 
continued  in  a catholic  city,  without  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  prevailing  party;  but  unhappily  the  Lutherans  them- 
selves, and  Francke’s  own  colleagues  in  the  ministry,  concurred 
in  denouncing  him  as  an  innovator,  enthusiast,  and  pietist. 
He  was  accused  of  circulating  pernicious  books  among  the 
people,  and  on  this  charge  was  brought  before  the  magistrates. 
When  he  repelled  the  charge  indignantly,  a packet  was  pro- 
duced which  had  been  intercepted  at  the  post,  and  which, 
it  was  supposed,  would  confound  the  heretic  for  ever.  On 
opening  it,  however,  it  was  found  to  contain  nothing  but  New 
Testaments.  His  enemies  were  overwhelmed  with  shame, 
and  the  proceedings  against  him,  far  from  contracting  his  ope- 
rations, called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  scriptures,  and 
led  multitudes  to  purchase. 

He  had  now  resided  fifteen  months  in  Erfurt,  when  an 
electoral  decree  unexpectedly  arrived,  requiring  him  to  leave 
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the  city  within  forty-eight  hours,  assigning  as  the  only  reason, 
that  he  was  the  founder  of  a new  sect,  which  his  highness  did 
not  choose  to  countenance.  The  citizens  petitioned  in  favour  of 
their  pastor,  but  of  course  without  effect.  Francke,  after 
lodging  with  the  magistrates  a solemn  protest  against  these 
proceedings,  prepared  for  his  departure.  The  short  space 
allotted  for  that  purpose  he  spent  chiefly  with  his  friends  in 
his  own  house,  consoling  and  exhorting  them. 

The  duke  of  Gotha,  when  informed  of  these  proceedings, 
expostulated  warmly  with  the  elector,  and  invited  Francke  to 
reside  in  his  own  dominions.  At  the  same  time  several  other 
princes  made  efforts  to  secure  him.  The  duke  of  Saxe-Co- 
burg  offered  him  a professorship,  and  the  duke  of  Saxe- 
Weimer  the  rank  of  a court  preacher.  But  he  looked  upon 
his  course  as  already  designated  by  the  hand  of  Providence. 
On  the  very  day  that  he  was  ordered  to  quit  Erfurt  he  had 
received  an  invitation  from  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  in 
compliance  with  which  he  now  accepted  the  professorship  of 
Greek  and  Oriental  languages  in  the  new  university  of  Halle,  at 
the  same  time  taking  charge  of  St  George’s  church  at  Glaucha 
in  the  neighbourhood.  This  society  he  found  in  a deplorable 
condition.  His  predecessor  not  only  had  not  preached  the 
gospel,  but  had  led  a grossly  immoral  life,  while  the  state  of 
manners  and  opinion  generally  in  the  place  was  entirely  hos- 
tile to  true  piety.  Francke  retained  the  charge  of  this  church 
thirteen  .years,  at  first  alone,  and  afterwards  in  connexion  with 
an  adjunct  pastor.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he  became  pas- 
tor of  St  Ulrich’s  church  in  Halle.  Here,  as  in  Erfurt,  he 
preached  boldly  and  incessantly  the  doctrines  of  grace,  as 
clearly  taught  in  scripture,  with  the  same  success  and  the 
same  opposition.  The  professorship  of  Greek  and  Oriental 
languages  he  held  till  1699,  when  he  was  appointed  a profes- 
sor of  theology.  This  station  he  retained  until  his  death. 

No  sooner  did  Francke  enter  on  his  duties  as  an  academical 
instructor,  than  he' gave  himself  to  the  great  object  of  deliver- 
ing theology  from  its  scholastic  fetters,  and  making  it  at  once 
a scriptural  and  practical  study.  He  zealously  inculcated  the 
sentiment,  that  the  first  object  of  the  student  of  theology  must 
be,  to  learn  by  experience  in  what  Christianity  consists;  and 
then  how  it  may  be  most  successfully  communicated  to  others. 
There  has  probably  never  been  a teacher  more  successful  in 
making  his  instructions  always  practical,  and  certainly  none 
who  could  avail  himself  of  such  extensive  learning,  and  yet 
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perceive  so  perfectly  the  spirit  of  religion.  For  the  most 
part,  unfortunately,  ardent  piety  has  flourished  in  the  absence 
of  profound  acquirements,  and  learning  has  appeared  to  exer 
cise  a blasting  influence  upon  the  heart.  But  F rancke,  though 
unquestionably  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  a zealous  advo- 
cate of  learning,  had  the  happy  art  of  bringing  all  his  acquisi- 
tions into  their  appropriate  place  as  handmaids  of  religion. 

The  department  of  theology  which  he  selected  as  the  field 
of  his  exertions,  was  that  of  exegesis;  but  besides  his  lectures 
on  this  subject,  he  delivered  others  upon  pastoral  theology. 
None  of  his  official  performances,  however,  can  compare,  upon 
the  score  of  practical  religious  influence,  with  his  Lecliones 
Parseneticse  or  Exhortatory  Lectures  to  students  of  theology, 
which  have  been  published,  and  from  which  Dr  Guerike 
gives  copious  extracts.  They  are  full  of  animated  personal 
appeals,  and  of  excellent  suggestions  on  the  means  of  uniting 
diligent  and  efficacious  study,  with  an  assiduous  cultivation  of 
the  heart.  Many,  very  many,  we  are  told,  traced  their  first 
genuine  impressions  of  religious  truth  to  these  discourses. 

Besides  his  strict  official  duties  as  a lecturer,  Francke  ren- 
dered no  small  service  to  the  university,  by  instituting  private 
societies  and  schools  among  the  students,  subsidiary  to  the 
public  system  of  instruction.  Among  these  none  was  more 
important  than  the  biblical  societies  ( collegia  biblica ) in 
which  the  members  exercised  themselves  in  the  study  of  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  scriptures,  under  the  direction  of  a public 
teacher.  Of  the  same  description  was  the  catechetical  insti- 
tute, intended  to  prepare  the  candidates,  by  previous  practice, 
for  the  business  of  catechizing  their  parishioners,  to  which  he 
justly  attached  great  importance.  Besides  these,  he  organized, 
and  personally  watched  over,  private  schools  in  pulpit  elo- 
quence, and  other  branches  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
subjects  which  he  taught.  In  addition  to  all  this,  like  most  of 
his  countrymen  in  similar  situations,  he  composed  and  pub- 
lished much.  His  influence,  direct  and  indirect,  of  course 
was  very  great,  and  being  what  he  was,  that  influence  was,  of 
necessity,  most  salutary.  It  was  seen  in  its  effects  upon  the 
students  of  theology,  and  through  them  upon  those  with 
whom  they  came  in  contact.  It  extended  to  the  remotest 
regions  from  which  pupils  came  to  Halle,  and  many  a soul,  to 
whom  Francke  and  Halle  were  both  utterly  unknown,  has 
owed  its  conversion,  under  Providence,  to  this  seat  of  learning 
and  this  man  of  God. 
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But  the  work  with  which  Francke’s  name  is  most  com- 
pletely and  durably  identified,  is  the  foundation  of  the  orphan- 
house  at  Halle.  Of  this  establishment  be  was  the  sole  projec- 
tor, and  there  is  probably  no  instance  upon  record  more 
impressive  of  a great  work,  accomplished  through  the  strength 
of  faith,  almost  without  means,  and  in  the  face  of  difficulties. 
In  the  year  1694,  being  deeply  affected  with  a view  of  the 
gross  ignorance  in  which  the  children  of  the  poor  were  grow- 
ing up,  he  determined  to  exert  himself  to  better  their  condition. 
His  first  efforts  were  restricted  to  the  furnishing  of  books,  for 
which  purpose  he  set  up  a box  in  his  own  house  with  this 
inscription,  “Whoso  hath  this  world’s  good,  and  seeth  his 
brother  have  need,  and  shutteth  up  his  bowels  from  him,  how 
dvvelleth  the  love  of  God  in  him?”  “Every  man  as  he  pur- 
poseth  in  his  heart,  not  grudgingly,  or  of  necessity;  for  God 
loveth  a cheerful  giver.”  About  three  months  after  he  set  up 
this  box,  one  individual  contributed  four  dollars,  which  so 
animated  Francke,  that  he  resolved  to  institute  a free-school, 
and  accordingly  forthwith  employed  a poor  student  to  instruct 
a number  of  poor  children  daily,  in  a room  adjoining  his  own 
study.  In  the  course  of  a few  months  some  of  the  citizens 
proposed  to  send  their  own  children  to  the  same  instructor, 
paying  a small  sum  weekly,  to  which  Francke  consented, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  was  thus  raised  to  sixteen.  To  the 
poor  scholars,  besides  their  gratuitous  instruction,  alms  were 
given  once  or  twice  a week.  In  the  summer  of  1695  a lady 
at  a distance  wrote  to  Franke  to  obtain  a private  tutor  for  her 
children.  Not  being  able  to  procure  one  at  the  time,  he  in- 
formed her  that  if  she  would  send  them  to  Halle,  he  would 
furnish  them  with  teachers.  The  proposal  was  accepted,  and 
a foundation  laid  for  the  royal  public  school,  which  in  1709 
already  numbered  twenty-three  teachers  and  seventy-two 
pupils.  In  this  same  summer  (of  1695)  above  six  hundred 
dollars  were  put  into  his  hands  for  charitable  purposes,  part 
of  which  he  distributed  among  poor  students,  and  laid  out  the 
rest  upon  his  school.  The  number  of  pupils  soon  became  too 
large  to  be  accommodated  in  the  parsonage,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  hired  two  apartments  in  a neighbour’s  house,  and 
separating  the  poor  children  from  the  others,  placed  each  class 
under  its  own  teacher.  But  as  he  could  not  long  fail  to  ob- 
serve that  all  the  good  effected  in  the  school  was  liable  to  be 
counteracted  out  of  doors,  he  conceived  the  plan  of  educating 
some  poor  children  altogether,  that  is  lodging,  feeding,  gov- 
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erning,  as  well  as  teaching  them.  In  this  he  was  confirmed 
by  the  seasonable  grant  of  an  annuity  of  five  and  twenty  dol- 
lars, upon  the  strength  of  which  he  determined  to  receive  one 
orphan,  but  as  four  presented  themselves  at  the  same  time,  he 
took  them  all,  trusting  in  Providence  to  bear  him  out.  The 
same  implicit  confidenceinduced  him  toreceivefiveothers  short- 
ly afterwards,  all  of  whom  he  placed  in  pious  families,  entrust- 
ing the  direction  of  their  education  to  a student  of  theology 
named  Neubauer.  Three  individuals  contributed  nearly  a 
thousand  dollars  to  further  his  design,  with  which  he  not  only 
paid  the  debts  of  his  establishment,  but  bought  and  enlarged 
the  house  in  which  the  children  were  instructed.  His  next 
step  was  to  collect  the  orphans,  twelve  in  number,  from  the 
private  families  where  they  were  lodged  into  the  school 
house,  where  they  were  accommodated  with  their  guardianNeu- 
bauer.  At  the  same  time  he  received  four  and  -twenty  needy 
students  of  the  university  as  boarders  without  charge.  In  the 
summer  of  1696,  the  male  and  female  orphans  were  divided, 
and  soon  after  the  children  of  the  citizens  were  formed  into  a 
separate  school,  and  from  these  schools  resulted  in  the  end  a 
regular  gymnasium,  which  in  1709  contained  two  hundred  and 
fifty-six  pupils,  divided  into  seven  classes,  and  in  1730  number- 
ed above  five  hundred. 

The  number  of  inmates  now  increased  so  rapidly,  that 
Francke  found  it  necessary  to  provide  new  accommodations, 
and  accordingly  he  purchased  a hotel  just  out  of  Halle  for  the 
purpose;  but  finding  it  not  altogether  suitable,  he  determined 
to  enlarge  it  by  erecting  a new  edifice.  In  pursuance  of  this 
resolution,  the  foundation  of  the  present  orphan-house  was 
laid  on  the  24th  of  July  (N.  S.)  1698.  At  this  time  the  num- 
ber of  the  orphans  was  one  hundred,  besides  whom  seventy 
poor  students  were  gratuitously  boarded.  At  the  time  when 
this  building  was  commenced,  Francke  was  without  the  means 
of  paying  for  it,  and  yet  found  it  necessary  to  make  regular 
weekly  payments  to  the  workmen.  Of  course,  he  was  often 
in  extremity,  being  obliged  to  lay  out  every  penny  of  loose 
change,  and  sometimes  to  dispose  of  valuable  articles,  in  order 
to  provide  the  school  with  candles.  At  no  time,  however, 
were  the  children  made  to  go  without  a meal,  or  the  labourers 
without  their  hire.  Each  day’s  work  upon  the  walls  was 
opened  with  prayer,  and  each  week  closed  with  an  exhortation 
to  the  workmen.  The  work  thus  piously  conducted  prosper- 
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ed;  for  within  a year  the  house  was  under  cover,  and  at 
Easter  1701  entirely  finished. 

Francke  has  himself  given  a minute  and  interesting  state- 
ment of  the  almost  innumerable  instances  in  which  he  was 
delivered  from  apparently  inextricable  difficulties  by  interpo- 
sitions of  an  overruling  Providence.  Some  of  these  cases  are 
so  very  remarkable,  from  the  coincidence  of  time  and  place, 
and  the  exact  correspondence  of  the  supply  with  the  emer- 
gency, that  on  other  testimony  they  might  seem  suspicious. 
But  coming  from  such  a quarter,  they  can  only  be  regarded  as 
impressive  proofs  of  the  certainty  with  which  Divine  Provi- 
dence sustains  the  few  that  trust  implicitly  in  him,  even  in 
the  extremest  exigencies.  And  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
that  in  almost  every  case  these  providential  succours  were 
immediately  preceded  by  importunate  supplication.  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  the  fruit  of  this  confidence  and  faith  was  reaped 
in  the  patronage  bestowed  upon  the  institution  by  all  classes, 
both  at  home  and  in  foreign  parts,  by  kings,  nobles,  ministers 
of  state,  professors,  soldiers,  citizens,  domestics,  widows, 
orphans.  Frederick  I.,  king  of  Prussia,  took  a lively  in- 
terest in  the  establishment,  contributed  one  hundred  thou- 
sand building  stones,  and  thirty  thousand  tiles  to  the  new 
edifice;  gave  one  thousand  dollars  twice  in  money,  and  allow- 
ed it  many  privileges.  On  the  other  hand,  an  apothecary  of 
Leipsic  supplied  the  institution  gratis  with  all  medicines,  until  it 
was  able  to  supply  itself.  By  the  many  benefactions,  of  which 
these  are  single  specimens;  by  the  unremitting  zeal  of  Francke 
himself;  by  the  ability  and  faithfulness  of  his  assistants;  but, 
above  all,  by  the  grace  of  God;  the  orphan-house  grew  in  pros- 
perity and  influence  so  rapidly,  that  before  the  founder’s  death 
it  had  attained  its  present  amplitude  of  plan,  comprehending 
not  only  an  asylum  and  a school,  with  a dairy,  brewery,  and 
other  household  offices,  but  also  a library  of  eighteen  thousand 
volumes,  a museum,  a laboratory,  a dispensary,  an  infirmary, 
and  an  extensive  establishment  for  the  printing  and  sale  of 
books.  At  the  time  referred  to,  besides  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  orphans,  under  ten  male  and  female  guardians,  it 
instructed  (chiefly  gratis)  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
seven  children  in  its  different  schools,  by  means  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  teachers,  maintained  six  poor  widows, 
and  kept  open  table  for  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  poor  stu- 
dents and  a number  of  the  poorer  children. 
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It  was  impossible  that  an  establishment  so  noble  should 
escape  reproach.  It  was  considered  as  a strong  hold  of  pietism, 
and  of  course  aroused  the  enmity  of  the  opposing  party.  An 
orthodox  professor  wrote  a book  against  it,  with  a title  which 
may  thus  he  rendered  into  English:  “The  Orphan-house  at 
Halle,  seeking  support  and  wealth  by  means  of  the  encumber- 
ed Martha,  and  not,  as  it  pretends,  of  the  best  part — choosing 
Mary.”*  But  the  opposition  was  not  limited  to  theologians. 
In  all  classes  of  society,  this  unique  monument  of  God’s  grace 
and  man’s  faith  found  some  to  disapprove  and  vilify  it.  To 
one  the  plan  appeared  absurd  and  rash,  to  another  too  expen- 
sive and  magnificent,  while  a third  looked  upon  it  as  an  inter- 
ested speculation.  At  the  very  time  when  Francke  was  pray- 
ing for  just  enough  to  supply  the  next  day’s  exigency,  he  was 
thought  by  some,  and  said  by  many,  to  be  rolling  in  wealth. 
The  men  of  the  world  were  unable  to  conceive  how  an  insti- 
tution upon  such  a scale  could  rise  so  rapidly  without  an  im- 
mense capital,  so  that  the  very  smiles  of  Providence  were  the 
occasion  of  exciting  envious  suspicions.  Those  suspicions, 
however,  were  innocuous.  The  orphan-house  has  lived  and 
prospered  through  the  changes  of  a most  eventful  century. 
To  borrow  the  idea  of  our  author,  the  long  procession  of  true 
servants  of  Christ  Jesus,  who  have  gone  forth  from  its  walls, 
bear  witness  to  its  character,  and  if  they  should  hold  their 
peace,  the  very  stones  might  be  expected  to  cry  out. 

The  mention  of  these  facts  reminds  us  that  we  have  at- 
tempted no  detail  of  the  vexatious  controversies  in  which 
Francke  was  involved,  from  the  time  of  his  settlement  at  Halle 
till  his  death;  and  our  limits  warn  us  that  we  can  barely  touch 
upon  the  subject  here.  In  the  same  year  that  he  entered  on 
his  office,  the  authorities  at  Berlin,  being  anxious  to  secure  the 
learned  jurist  Stryk,  of  Wittenberg,  to  teach  at  Halle,  found 
that  he  was  violently  prejudiced  against  the  pietists  in  general, 
and  Francke  in  particular;  so  violently  that  he  utterly  refused 
the  offered  place,  except  upon  condition  of  Francke’s  previous 
removal.  Accordingly  a number  of  highly  honourable  places, 
ecclesiastical  and  academical,  were  offered  to  Francke’s 
choice  to  induce  him  to  remove,  but  he  refused.  The  finger 


* The  quaintness  of  the  original  is  perfectly  inimitable — “Das  durch  die  ge- 
schaftige  Martharn,  und  nicht,  tvie  vorgegeben  wird,  durch  die  das  beste  Theil 
erwahleode  Mariam,  semen  Unterhalt  und  Reichthurn  suchende  VVaisenhaus  in 
Halle.” 
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of  God  he  thought  too  manifest  in  bringing  him  to  Halle  to 
be  disregarded.  It  was  in  vain  that  persuasions,. promises,  and 
threats  of  deposition  were  employed.  He  still  maintained  Ids 
place,  and  well  it  was  for  all  parties  that  he  did,  for  Stryk 
being  finally  prevailed  upon  to  conquer  his  repugnance,  was 
no  sooner  made  acquainted  with  the  hated  pietist  than  he  be- 
came his  fast  and  zealous  friend,  and  continued  so  till  death. 
But  other  and  more  implacable  opponents  soon  arose  among 
the  clergy  of  the  place,  by  whom  Francke  and  his  colleague 
Breithaupt,  who  had  followed  him  from  Erfurt,  and  was  now 
his  co-professor,  were  regarded  as  heretical  enthusiasts.  The 
pulpits  of  the  orthodox  or  high  church  party  soon  became  the 
vehicles  of  personal  abuse.  The  charge  of  heresy,  so  confi- 
dently urged,  compelled  the  attention  of  the  court,  and  in  No- 
vember 1692,  a commissioner  from  Berlin  held  an  inquest  at 
Halle,  the  result  of  which  was  an  acquittal  of  the  pietists,  and 
an  implied  condemnation  of  the  conduct  of  the  clergy.  This 
disturbance  was  succeeded  by  a cessation  of  hostilities  at  Halle, 
but  Francke  found  himself  forced  into  a controversy  with  ex- 
ternal foes.  Orthodox  Lutherans,  in  various  quarters,  who 
assailed  him,  first  generally  as  a pietist,  and  afterwards  as  an 
impugner  of  Luther’s  version,  which  he  had  been  bold  enough 
to  censure  in  a monthly  series  of  biblical  annotations.  No 
sooner  was  he  freed  from  the  vexation  of  this  contest,  in  which 
he  was  supported  by  John  Henry  Michaelis  and  other  learned 
friends,  than  the  old  dissensions  with  the  clergy  were  revived. 
This  was  partly  brought  about  by  Francke  himself,  who  de- 
livered from  the  pulpit  strong  denunciations  of  false  prophets, 
which,  though  free  from  personalities,  were  readily  applied 
by  the  people,  and  the  persons  who  were  really  the  objects  of 
them.  This  was  met  by  intemperate  retaliation  on  the  other 
side,  producing  such  disorder  that  another  commission  was 
sent  down,  which  succeeded,,  after  some  time,  in  effecting  an 
apparent  reconciliation.  Francke  disavowed  all  personal  allu- 
sions in  his  sermons;  the  clergy  qualified  and  softened  their 
expressions,  and  the  whole  was  terminated  by  a pacific  ser- 
mon from  one  of  the  commissioners.  This  truce  was  never 
broken.  The  two  parties  held  their  own  opinions  and  let  one 
another  rest;  and  when  Francke  died,  his  funeral  discourse 
was  preached  by  or.e  of  his  most  virulent  opponents,  in  the 
most  laudatory  terms.  The  only  theological  controversy  in 
which  Francke  was  afterwards  engaged,  was  occasioned  by  a 
work  of  Dr  Mayer’s,  who,  alarmed  at  the  translation  of 
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Francke’s  writings  into  Swedish,  wrote  a catechism  to  coun- 
teract the  poison.  The  first  question — What  are  the  pie- 
tists? was  answered  in  this  strain:  “They  are  fanatics,  who, 

under  the  appearance  of  true  godliness,  corrupt  and  persecute 
the  Lutheran  religion,  and  by  their  apparent  sanctity  delude 
poor  souls,  who,  having  eyes  but  seeing  not,  and  having  ears 
but  hearing  not,  follow  the  footsteps  of  their  leaders,  and  has- 
ten with  them  to  eternal  damnation !”  The  last  question  is 
as  follows:  “In  what  part  of  the  Bible  has  the  Holy  Ghost 

described  the  pietists?  Ans.  In  2 Timothy,  iii.  1 — 9.”  The 
only  other  controversies  in  which  Francke  was  engaged,  was 
that  relating  to  the  orphan-house,  which  has  been  already 
mentioned. 

In  connexion  with  Francke’s  varied  labours,  which  we  have 
already  spoken  of,  we  may  mention  his  zealous  co-operation 
in  Von  Canstein’s  measures  for  distributing  the  Bible,  and  in 
the  king  of  Denmark’s  missions  to  the  East.  Ziegenbalg 
and  Plutschau,  the  first  missionaries  to  Hindostan,  were  se- 
lected upon  Francke’s  recommendation,  and  maintained  a 
correspondence  with  him  while  he  lived.  He  also  manifest- 
ed a strong  interest  in  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  though  the 
want  of  opportunity  and  leisure  limited  his  personal  exertions. 
He  had,  however,  the  satisfaction  of  baptizing  several  conver- 
ted through  his  ministry,  and  preached,  on  the  occasion,  from 
Luke,  ii.  22,  32. 

The  constant  and  laborious  occupations  in  which  Francke, 
as  we  have  seen,  employed  himself,  were  only  interrupted, 
during  forty  years,  by  occasional  journeys  to  recruit  his 
health.  In  1713  he  attended  the  funeral  of  Frederic  I.,  as 
deputy  from  Halle,  and  while  at  Berlin,  extorted  from  the 
new  king  this  valuable  testimony:  “Francke  is  a good  man; 
he  speaks  the  truth  to  every  body.” 

His  last  extensive  journey  through  the  different  provinces 
of  Germany,  in  1717,  was  something  like  the  progress  of  a 
sovereign.  Multitudes  thronged  to  hear  the  pietist ; to  see 
the  founder  of  the  orphan-house.  The  largest  churches  were 
completely  filled,  with  multitudes  of  every  sect  and  name, 
eager  to  hear  him  preach.  In  some  places  he  was  entertain- 
ed at  the  public  expense,  and  conducted  in  procession  through 
the  streets;  in  others  his  approach  was  apprehended  as  a fear- 
ful evil.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  he  had,  for  the  most 
part,  only  to  appear,  in  order  to  be  welcome.  His  sincerity, 
his  lowliness,  his  overflowing  love,  disarmed  suspicion  and 
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refuted  calumny.  Is  this  pietism?  men  would  say;  then  the 
Saviour  and  his  followers  were  pietists.  At  Ulm,  receiving 
no  request  to  preach,  he  attended,  as  a hearer,  on  a sermon  by 
an  orthodox  professor,  in  which  he  heard  himself  described, 
with  every  circumstance  necessary  to  identify  him  but  his 
name.  The  city  magistrates,  confounded  at  this  incident,  and 
dreading  the  displeasure  of  the  court,  where  Francke  was 
known  to  be  in  favour,  could  devise  no  better  mode  of  ma- 
king peace,  than  by  inviting  Francke  to  preach  himself  on  the 
ensuing  Sabbath.  When  the  day  arrived,  an  immense  multi- 
tude assembled  to  enjoy  the  retaliation,  which  consisted  in  a 
practical  discourse  upon  the  nature  of  true  faith.  The  whole 
city,  with  one  voice,  declared  for  Francke,  and  conspired  to 
do  him  honour. 

We  have  extended  our  desultory  sketch  so  far,  that  we  can 
neither  go  into  details  of  his  last  sickness,  nor  descant  upon 
his  character.  His  constitution,  naturally  strong,  was  worn 
down  by  exertion,  and  after  exhibiting  upon  his  death-bed  a 
most  edifying  example  of  faith,  patience,  peace  of  conscience, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  fell  asleep  on  the  8th  of  June, 
1727,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.  The  whole  city  thronged 
to  see  his  body  and  assist  in  its  interment. 

The  work  from  which  we  have  derived  these  statements 
was  occasioned  by  the  recurrence  of  the  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  Francke’s  demise,  and  was  designed  as  a commemo- 
rative tribute  to  his  character,  embodying  in  one  work  the 
materials  which  had  been  scattered  through  a number  of  au- 
thorities. Besides  the  mere  details,  it  contains  just  views  and 
apposite  reflections  which  we  have  not  room  to  borrow.  For 
ourselves,  we  shall  only  add,  that  if  of  any  man  it  may  be 
said,  that  being  dead  he  speaketh,  it  may  be  said  of  Francke. 
To  three  classes,  in  our  own  country,  he  may  thus  be  said  to 
speak,  with  special  point  and  emphasis.  To  the  speculative 
scholar,  who  despises  warmth  of  heart  as  incompatible  with 
learning;  to  the  pious  student,  who  renounces  mental  culture 
as  the  bane  of  true  religion;  and  to  those  of  either  order  who 
believe  themselves  excused  from  active  effort  by  their  virtues 
or  their  acquisitions;  the  example  of  Augustus  Hermann 
Francke  says,  in  most  impressive  language,  Go  and  do  like- 
wise. 
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REVIEW 

Of  an  Article  in  the  June  number  of  the  Christian  Spec- 
• tator , entitled , 1 ‘ Inquiries  respecting  the  Doctrine  of  Im- 
putation.” 

In  our  number  for  January  last,  we  presented  our  readers 
with  a condensed  view  of  the  early  history  of  Pelagianism. 
In  the  course  of  that  article,  it  fell  in  our  way  to  express  our 
belief  in  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  our  conviction  of  its  im- 
portance, and  of  its  being  generally  received  among  orthodox 
Christians.  This  doctrine,  our  readers  are  aware,  has  long 
been,  nominally  at  least,  rejected  by  many  of  our  New  En- 
gland brethren.  Without  much  argument  on  the  subject,  it 
has  been  discarded  as  intrinsically  absurd;  and  it  has  not  un- 
frequently  been  presented  as  an  unanswerable  argument 
against  other  doctrines,  that  they  lead  to  all  the  absurdities  of 
this  exploded  dogma.  We  have  long  been  convinced,  that 
the  leading  objections  to  this  doctrine,  arose  from  an  entire, 
and  to  us,  an  unaccountable  misapprehension  of  its  nature  as 
held  among  Calvinists.  We,  therefore,  thought  it  proper,  and 
adapted  to  remove  prejudices,  to  state  the  common  views  on 
this  subject,  that  our  brethren  might  see  that  they  did  not  in- 
volve the  absurdities  which  they  imagined.  Unfortunately, 
as  far  as  the  author  of  the  article  under  review  is  concerned, 
our  object  has  not  been  answered.  The  writer,  who  signs 
himself  A Protestant , is  evidently  much  dissatisfied  with 
our  opinions.  His  object,  in  his  communication  to  the  Spec- 
tator, is  to  impugn  several  of  our  statements,  and  to  present 
his  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  itself.  To  our  sur- 
prise, these  difficulties  are  almost  all  founded  on  the  very 
misapprehension  which  it  was  our  object  to  correct.  Al- 
though our  readers,  we  think,  will  sympathize  with  us  in  our 
regret  at  many  of  the  statements  of  this  author,  and  feel  hurt 
that  he  should  have  allowed  himself  to  make  the  unguarded 
imputations  contained  in  his  piece,  we  are  not  sorry  that  we 
are  called  upon,  by  this  direct  appeal,  to  state  more  fully  our 
views  on  this  subject,  and  the  grounds  on  which  they  rest. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  doctrine  of  imputation  and  of  the 
protestant’s  difficulties,  there  are  one  or  two  subjects  on 
3 D 
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which  we  would  make  a passing  remark.  This  writer  attri- 
butes to  us  great  subserviency  to  the  opinions  of  the  fathers. 
Such  expressions  as  the  following  clearly  convey  this  impu- 
tation. “Can  any  one  inform  me  to  what  age  this  ‘ ortho- 
doxy’ belongs;  and  where  the  history  of  it  is  to  be  found 
among  the  fathers  whose  authority  is  so  much  relied  on  by 
this  historian?”  Page  340.  “Can  the  historian  honestly 
say,  with  all  his  attachment  to  the  fathers,  &c.”  “Last  of  all, 

I would  particularly  request,  if  any  writer  should  favour  me 
with  an  answer  to  these  inquiries,  that  reasons,  and  not  names , 
may  be  given  in  support  of  his  statements.  If  it  be  suggest- 
ed that  none  but  a heretic  could  ask  such  questions,  I would 
reply,  that  there  are  minds  in  our  country  which  are  not  sa- 
tisfied that  calling  hard  names  is  argument;  or  that  the  argu- 
mentum  ad  invidiam  is  the  happiest  weapon  which  a meek 
and  humble  Christian  can  use.  Men  are  apt  to  suspect  that 
such  arguments  would  not  be  employed,  if  better  ones  were 
at  hand  in  their  stead.  I only  add  that  I am  A Protestant .” 
And  so  are  we,  however  unworthy  that  gentleman  may  think 
us  of  the  title.  We  would  not  knowingly  call  any  man  mas- 
ter upon  earth.  We  profess  to  believe,  with  him,  that  the 
Bible  is  the  religion  of  protestants;  and  that  it  matters  little 
what  men  have  taught,  if  the  word  of  God  does  not  support 
their  doctrines.  As  we  agree  with  him  in  these  leading  prin- 
ciples, we  hope  that  he  will  agree  with  us  in  certain  others. 
While  we  hold  that  the  opinions  of  men  are  of  no  authority 
as  to  matters  of  faith,  we,  at  the  same  time,  believe  that  much 
respect  is  due  to  uniform  opinions  of  the  people  of  God;  that 
there  is  a strong  presumption  in  favour  of  any  doctrine  being 
taught  in  the  Bible,  if  the  great  body  of  the  pious  readers  of 
the  Bible  have  from  the  beginning  believed  and  loved  it. 
We  are  free  to  confess,  that  it  would  startle  us  to  hear,  that 
there  was  no  antecedent  probability  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
deity  of  Christ,  atonement,  native  depravity,  are  really  taught 
in  the  word  of  God,  if  it  can  be  made  to  appear  that  the 
church,  in  all  ages,  has  believed  these  doctrines.  And  we 
think  that  a man  places  himself  in  a very  unenviable  situa- 
tion, who  undertakes  to  prove  to  the  men  of  his  generation, 
that  the  great  body  of  the  good  and  pious  before  him,  were 
utterly  mistaken,  and  that  he  alone  is  right.  Here  is  a phe- 
nomenon, which  any  man  who  assumes  this  position  is  bound 
at  the  outset  to  account  for,  that  the  Bible,  a plain  book,  as 
protestants  call  it,  should  have  been  utterly  misunderstood 
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for  more  than  a thousand  years,  by  its  most  careful  and  com- 
petent readers.  It  will  not  meet  this  case,  to  tell  us,  that 
this  man  or  that  man  has  held  this  or  that  absurdity;  or  that 
whole  ages  or  communities  of  men,  who  neither  read  nor 
loved  the  scriptures,  believed  this  or  that  heresy.  This  is 
not  the  question.  It  is  simply  this,  is  it  not  probable  that 
what  the  vast  majority  of  the  most  competent  readers  of  a 
plain  book,  take  to  be  its  plain  meaning,  really  is  its  meaning? 
We  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  protestant  would  answer  this 
question  in  the  affirmative  ; and  that,  if  arguing  with  Unitari- 
ans, he  would  not  scruple  to  appeal  to  the  fact,  that  the  un- 
prejudiced and  pious  en  masse  of  every  age  have  understood 
the  Bible  as  teaching  the  divinity  of  Christ,  as  a presumptive 
argument  in  its  favour.  We  suspect  that  he  would  go  further, 
and  that  in  giving  the  exposition  of  any  passage  he  would  for- 
tify his  own  conclusions,  by  stating  that  he  did  not  stand 
alone,  but  that  others  of  the  accurate  and  the  learned  had  ar- 
rived at  the  same  results.  Now  we  think  that  a man  who 
would  do  this,  ought  not  to  sneer  at  us  on  this  very  account. 
We  know  that  it  is  easy  to  ring  the  changes,  on  want  of  inde- 
pendence, subserviency  to  the  fathers,  slavery  to  a system, 
and  so  on,  but  what  effect  does  all  this  produce?  It  may  ex- 
cite prejudice,  and  lead  the  superficial  to  join  in  a sneer 
against  men  whom  they  suppose  to  a pitiable  extent  inferior 
to  themselves;  but  does  it  convince  any  body?  Does  it 
weaken  the  legitimate  force  of  the  argument  from  the  concur- 
rence of  the  pious  in  any  doctrine?  Does  it  produce  any  fa- 
vourable impression  on  that  class  of  readers  whose  approba- 
tion a writer  should  value? 

We  say,  then,  that  the  opinion  of  the  church  is  entitled  to 
respect,  if  for  no  other  reason,  at  least  as  a presumptive  ar- 
gument for  any  doctrine,  in  favour  of  which  this  concurrent 
testimony  can  be  cited.  Whether  the  church  has,  with  any 
important  uniformity,  held  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  is  a 
mere  question  of  fact,  and  must  be  decided  accordingly.  If 
it  can  be  fairly  proved,  let  it  pass  for  what  it  is  worth.  It 
binds  no  man’s  conscience;  yet  the  protestant  himself  would 
hardly  say,  that  it  was  to  him  or  others  a matter  of  indiffer- 
ence. lie  greatly  mistakes  if  he  supposes  that  the  opinion 
of  a man  who  lived  a thousand  years  ago,  has  any  more 
weight  with  us  than  that  of  an  equally  pious  and  able  man  who 
may  be  still  living.  His  telling  us,  therefore,  that  some  of 
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the  men,  who  are  called  fathers,  held  sundry  very  extrava- 
gant opinions,  is  really  saying  very  little  in  answer  to  the 
argument  from  the  consent  of  the  good  and  great  as  to  the 
plain  meaning  of  a plain  book.  We  are  not  now  assuming 
the  fact,  that  the  church  has,  with  perfect  unanimity,  gather- 
ed the  doctrine  of  imputation  from  the  word  of  God  ; but 
exhibiting  the  ground  and  nature  of  the  respect  due  to  the 
uniform  opinion  of  God’s  people. 

There  is  another  point  of  view  in  which,  we  presume,  the 
protestant  will  agree  with  us  in  thinking  this  opinion  en- 
titled to  respect.  Truth  and  piety  are  intimately  related. 
A man’s  moral  and  religious  opinions  are  the  expression  of 
his  moral  and  religious  feelings.  Hence  there  are  certain 
opinions  which  we  view  with  abhorrence,  because  they  ex- 
press the  greatest  depravity.  Now  we  say,  and  the  pro- 
testant doubtless  will  join  us  in  saying,  that  it  is  no  very 
desirable  thing  for  a man  to  throw  himself  out  of  commu- 
nion with  the  great  body  of  the  pious  in  every  age,  and  place 
himself  in  communion  of  language  and  opinion  with  the 
opposers  of  vital  godliness.  We  think  that  any  man,  who 
had  any  proper  sense  of  the  deceitfulness  of  his  own  heart, 
the  weakness  of  his  understanding,  and  of  the  vital  con- 
nexion between  truth  and  piety,  would  hesitate  long  before 
he  avowed  himself  opposed  to  the  views  which  have  forages 
been  found  in  connexion  with  true  religion,  and  become  the 
advocate  of  doctrines  which  the  opposers  of  piety  have  been 
the  foremost  in  defending. 

These  are  mainly  the  grounds  on  which  our  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  the  church  rest,  and  these  remarks  show  the  ex- 
tent of  that  respect.  So  far  the  protestant  would  go  with 
us ; further  we  have  not  gone.  If  we  have  cited  the  con- 
current opinion  of  the  church  improperly ; if  we  have  sup- 
posed the  great  body  of  the  people  of  God  to  have  believed, 
what  they  did  not  believe — let  the  protestant  set  us  right, 
and  we  shall  be  thankful.  But  do  not  let  him  join  men,  with 
whom  he  would  scorn  to  be  associated,  in  running  over  the 
common  places  of  free  inquiry,  minds  that  think,  &c.  &,c. 

A‘word  as  to  the  argumentum  ad  invidiam.  We  are  of 
the  number  of  those  who  agree  with  this  writer  in  thinking 
that  “ this  is  not  the  happiest  weapon  which  a meek  and 
lowly  Christian  can  use,”  nay,  that  it  is  utterly  unworthy  of 
his  character  to  use  it  at  all.  We  think,  too,  that  the  charge 
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of  having  used  it  should  not  be  lightly  made.  Unless  we 
are  mistaken  as  to  the  nature  of  this  argument,  the  charge,  in 
the  present  instance,  is  unfounded.  We  understand  an  ar- 
gumentum  ad  invidiam  to  be  one,  which  is  designed,  not  to 
prove  the  incorrectness  of  any  opinion,  but  to  cast  unmerited 
odium  upon  those  who  hold  it.  Such  was  not  the  design  of 
the  article  to  which  the  protestant  objects.  Every  one 
knows,  that  within  a few  years,  there  has  been  more  or  less 
discussion  in  this  country  respecting  sin  and  grace.  We 
thought  it  would  be  useful,  to  present  our  readers  with  a 
short  historical  view  of  the  various  controversies  which  have 
existed  in  the  church  on  these  subjects.  We  commenced 
with  the  earliest  and  one  of  the  most  important ; and  gave, 
to  the  best  of  our  ability,  an  account  of  the  Pelagian  con- 
troversy. We  called  no  man  a Pelagian,  and  designed  to 
prove  no  man  such,  and  therefore  made  little  application  of 
the  history  to  present  discussions.  So  far  as  the  modern 
opinions  differ  from  the  ancient,  there  was  no  ground  for 
such  application,  and  none  such  was  intended.  So  far  as 
they  agree,  it  is  no  more  an  argumentum  ad  invidiam  to  ex- 
hibit the  agreement,  than  it  is  to  call  Belsham  a Socinian  or 
Whitby  an  anti-Calvinist.  If  no  man  agrees  with  Pelagius 
in  confining  morality  to  acts  of  choice  ; in  maintaining  that 
men  are  not  morally  depraved,  before  they  voluntarily  violate 
a known  law  ; and  that  God  cannot  prevent  sin  in  a moral 
system,  then  is  no  man  affected  by  the  exhibition  of  the 
Pelagian  system.  But  if  there  are  those  who  assume  this 
ground,  and  proclaim  it,  it  does  them  no  injustice  to  say  that 
they  do  so.  So  long,  however,  as  these  brethren  hold  to  a 
moral  certainty  that  all  men  will  sin  the  moment  they  be- 
come moral  agents  ; that  the  first  sin  leads  to  entire  moral 
depravity  ; and  that  an  immediate  influence  of  the  Spirit  is 
necessary  in  conversion,  they  differ  from  that  system  in 
these  important  points.  Wherein  they  agree  and  wherein 
they  differ,  should  be  known  in  justice  to  them,  as  well  as 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  How  far  the  assumption  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  a system  has  a tendency  to  lead 
to  its  thorough  adoption,  every  man  must  judge  for  himself. 
For  ouftelves,  we  fear  the  worst.  Because,  we  think  con- 
sistency requires  an  advance,  and  because  history  informs  us, 
that  when  men  have  taken  the  first  step,  they  or  their  fol- 
lowers soon  take  the  second.  Now,  we  ask,  what  is  there 
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invidious  in  this  history  of  opinions,  or  in  this  expression  of 
apprehension?  apprehension  of  what?  of  injury  to  the 
cause  of  vital  piety.  Is  there  any  sin  in  expressing  this  ap- 
prehension, when  conscientiously  entertained  ? Suppose 
we  had  gone  further  than  we  did,  and  exhibited,  what  we 
supposed  our  readers  capable  of  observing,  the  exact  points 
of  agreement  and  disagreement  between  the  two  systems, 
would  there  have  been  the  least  injustice  in  such  a proceed- 
ing ? We  think  not,  and  therefore  think  the  charge  of 
using  the  argumentum  ad  invidiam  out  of  place.  Let  us  now 
request  our  author  to  review  his  own  piece,  and  ask  himself, 
what  is  its  whole  spirit  and  tendency,  (we  do  not  say  design). 
Is  it  not  to  cast  on  us  the  odium  of  being  opposed  to  free 
investigation,  of  “ calling  hard  names  for  argument,”  of  be- 
ing held  in  bondage  to  a system,  of  relying  on  names  in- 
stead of  reasons  ; in  short,  of  being  anti-protestants  ? Would 
not  a little  reflection  have  prevented  his  casting  this  stone? 

There  is  a sensitiveness  about  some  of  our  New  England 
brethren,  that  has  often  surprised  us.  If  any  one  in  this 
quarter  ventures  to  question  the  tendency  of  their  opinions, 
or  express  apprehension  as  to  their  results,  all  of  love  and 
Catholicism  that  there  is  within  them,  is  shocked  at  the  sug- 
gestion, and  we  are  borne  down  with  the  cry,  “ you  are  break- 
ing the  bonds  ofeharity,”  “ you  argue  ad  invidiam,”  &.c. ; and 
yet  these  same  brethren  can  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  say, 
that  we  are  setting  “in  motion  all  the  enemies  of  religion  ;”# 
that  our  doctrines  (though  known  to  be  held  by  a decided 
majority  of  evangelical  Christendom)  are  exploded  absurdi- 
ties that  we  believe  in  physical  depravity  and  physical 
regeneration;  and  teach,  “ that  God  first  creates  a wrong 
essence,  and  then  creates  a right  one;  first  plunges  into  the 
fire  and  then  pulls  out  again  ;”J  (a  misrepresentation  as  gross 
as  the  language  is  irreverent.)  They  do  all  this,  without 
appearing  to  dream  that  there  is  aught  in  it  to  justify  com- 
plaint, or  to  trouble  the  waters  of  peace.  However,  let  this 
pass.  We  love  peace,  and  shall  try  to  promote  it.  Our 


* Prof.  Stuart’s  Examination  of  the  Review  of  the  A.  E.  Society,  p.  93. 
f Review  of  Harvey  and  Taylor  on  Human  Depravity  in  the  Christian  Spec- 
tator. 

t Fitch’s  Inquiry  and  Reply,  p.  89. 
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readers  will  soon  see  that  we  need  our  full  share  of  self-com- 
mand and  forbearance. 

The  Protestant  quotes,  on  p.  339,  the  following  passage 
from  our  former  article.  “ Now  we  confess  ourselves  to  be 
of  the  number  of  those  who  believe,  whatever  reproach  it 
may  bring  upon  us  from  a certain  quarter,  that  if  the  doc- 
trine of  imputation  be  given  up,  the  whole  doctrine  of  origi- 
nal sin  must  be  abandoned.  And  if  this  doctrine  be  relin- 
quished, then  the  whole  doctrine  of  redemption  must  fall ; 
and  what  may  then  be  left  of  Christianity,  they  may  contend 
for  that  will;  but  for  ourselves,  we  shall  be  of  opinion,  that 
what  remains  will  not  be  worth  a serious  struggle.”  He  then 
proceeds,  “ Here  then  permit  me  to  inquire,  have  men  no  sins 
of  their  own  from  which  they  need  to  be  redeemed  Or  is  it 
true,  as  the  historian’s  position  seems  plainly  to  imply,  that 
the  whole  object  of  Christ’s  death  was,  to  redeem  men  from  a 
sin  which  is  not  their  own  And  is  this  sin,  then,  which  (to 
use  the  writer’s  own  words)  is  not  ‘ strictly  and  properly 
theirs,  for  those  not  yet  born  could  not  perform  an  act;’  (p. 
90.)  is  this  sin  so  much  greater  than  all  the  sins  that  men  have 
themselves  committed,  in  their  own  persons,  that  the  death  of 
Christ,  or  the  redemption  wrought  by  him,  is  not  even  to  be 
named  as  having  respect  to  these  transgressions,  and  nothing 
of  Christianity  is  left,  unless  you  assume  the  position,  that 
redeeming  blood  is  designed  simply  to  expiate  original  sin1? 
Can  any  one  inform  me  to  what  age  this  ‘ orthodoxy’  be- 
longs ; and  where  the  history  of  it  is  to  be  found  among  the 
fathers,  whose  authority  is  so  much  relied  on  by  this  histo- 
rian *?”  Again ; on  p.  34 1 , he  quotes  Rom.  iv.  15,  as  an  argu- 
ment against  imputation,  “ Where  no  law  is,  there  is  no  trans- 
gression,” and  then  inquires,  “ But  how  can  this  be,  where 
there  is  not  only  original  sin  prior  to  all  knowledge  of  law, 
but  original  sin  so  great  as  to  absorb  the  whole  of  the  re- 
demption of  Christ;  so  that  the  redemption  is  annulled,  if 
we  consider  it  as  expiating  the  guilt  of  actual  violations  of 
known  law,  and  there  is  nothing  left  in  the  gospel  worth  con- 
tending for.” 

We  must  now  be  permitted  to  take  our  turn  as  interroga- 
tors. We  seriously,  then,  put  it  to  that  gentleman’s  con- 
science to  say,  whether  he  really  believes  that  the  conduc- 
tors of  this  work,  or  our  historian,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
actually  hold  that  “ the  whole  object  of  Christ’s  death  was. 
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to  redeem  men  from  a sin  which  is  not  their  own,”  and  has  no 
reference  to  “ actual  violations  of  known  law?”  If  he  does, 
we  can  only  express  our  astonishment  at  the  readiness,  with 
which  he  can  believe  his  brethren  capable  of  holding  and 
advancing  the  most  monstrous  opinions,  in  the  face  of  their 
open  and  repeated  declarations  of  adherence  to  a confession, 
which  notoriously  teaches  the  very  reverse.  We  cannot, 
however,  think,  that  the  writer,  whoever  he  may  be,  serious- 
ly entertains  this  idea.  Our  complaint  is,  that  he  should 
have  been  so  heedless  as  to  seize  on  the  first  impression 
which  an  isolated  passage  made  on  his  mind,  and  without 
stopping  to  inquire  whether  he  apprehended  its  meaning 
aright,  or  whether  his  interpretation  was  at  all  consistent 
with  the  known  opinions  of  the  conductors  of  this  work, 
should  at  once  proceed  to  hold  up  and  denounce  this  first 
and  false  impression  as  the  “ orthodoxy”  of  the  Biblical  Re- 
pertory. The  gentleman,  on  the  slightest  reflection,  will 
perceive,  that  just  so  far  as  confidence  is  reposed  in  his  dis- 
crimination and  judgment,  the  readers  of  the  Spectator  will 
be  led  to  believe  that  we  hold,  “ that  redeeming  blood  is 
designed  simply  to  expiate  original  sin,”  “ that  the  redemp- 
tion is  annulled  if  we  consider  it  as  expiating  the  guilt  of 
actual  violations  of  known  law,  and  there  is  nothing  left  in 
the  gospel  worth  contending  for.”  He  must  know,  too,  that 
those  who  adopt  this  idea,  on  the  faith  of  his  assertion,  must 
be  filled  with  astonishment  and  contempt  for  men  who,  they 
suppose,  hold  this  opinion  ; and  moreover,  that  the  Specta- 
tor will  go  into  many  hands,  where  a correction  from  us  of 
this  marvellous  misapprehension  can  never  come.  He  may 
hence  judge  how  serious  an  injury  may  be  done,  in  one  in- 
considerate moment,  by  ascribing,  on  utterly  insufficient 
grounds,  obnoxious  opinions  to  his  brethren.  Let  us  now 
see  what  reason  the  gentleman  has  for  this  wonderful  state- 
ment. We  had  ventured  to  agree  with  the  Christian  Spec- 
tator, No.  2,  p.  349,  that  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  could 
not  be  consistently  held,  if  that  of  imputation  were  abandon- 
ed. And  we  had  made  bold  to  say,  with  president  Edwards,* 


* “ It  will  follow,  says  Edwards,  on  our  author’s  principles,  (that  is,  on  the 
denial  of  original  sin,  and  the  assertion  of  sufficient  power  to  do  our  duty,)  not 
only  with  respect  to  infants,  but  even  adult  persons,  that  redemption  is  need- 
less, and  Christ  is  dead  in  vain.” — On  Original  Sin,  vol.  ii.  p.  515. 
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that  the  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  rendered  re- 
demption unnecessary.  Why?  Because  actual  sins  need 
no  redemption,  as  the  author  most  amazingly  supposes  ? 
No.  But  because,  as  Edwards  supposed,  and  as  we  suppose, 
the  salvation  of  men  could  have  been  effected  without  it,  by 
merely  preserving  pure  and  unfallen  children  from  sinning, 
and  thus  needing  a Saviour.  Had  our  author  attempted  to 
show  that  God  could  not  do  this;  or  that  these  doctrines 
are  not  thus  intimately  related,  we  should  not  have  had  a 
word  to  object  as  to  the  propriety  of  such  a course,  what- 
ever we  might  have  thought  of  bis  arguments.  But 
that  a paragraph,  which  expresses  nothing  more  than  he 
might  find  in  any  and  every  Calvinistic  book  lie  ever  con- 
descended to  look  into,  should  be  so  interpreted,  as  to 
make  us  teach  an  almost  unheard  of  doctrine,  is  indeed  pas- 
sing strange.  Why  has  he  not  discovered,  and  long  ago 
denounced  this  palpable  absurdity  ofCalvinism?  for  surely  we 
have  said  nothing  new  upon  the  subject.  We  hope,  indeed, 
that  the  readers  of  the  Spectator  will  have  discrimination 
enough  to  see,  what  that  gentleman’s  rapidity  of  mind  pre- 
vented his  discovering,  that  the  paragraph  in  question  con- 
tains nothing  but  a common  and  very  harmless  opinion, 
which  the  majority  of  them,  we  trust,  have  heard  from  the 
nursery  and  pulpit  from  their  earliest  years.  We  shall  not 
be  expected  to  say  much  in  reply  to  the  “ inquiry,”  “ to 
what  age  this  orthodoxy  (making  the  death  of  Christ  refer 
only  to  original  sin)  belongs?”  As  it  is  the  poles  apart 
from  any  doctrine  which  we  have  ever  believed  or  taught, 
we  feel  no  special  interest  in  the  investigation.  We  must, 
therefore,  leave  to  the  discoverer  of  the  heresy  the  task  of 
tracing  its  history.  Our  present  concern  is  with  the  doc- 
trine of  imputation. 

It  has  struck  us  as  somewhat  surprising,  that  while  the 
protectant  represents  us  as  teaching  a doctrine  involving 
the  greatest  absurdities,  the  editors  of  the  Spectator  regard 
the  matter  in  a very  different  light.  They  think  we  have 
renounced  the  old  doctrine,  and  are  now  teaching  one  which 
is  substantially  their  own.  They  say, 

“ We  have  inserted  the  above  communication  (the  protestant’s) 
at  the  particular  request  of  a respected  correspondent,  whose  fa- 
miliarity with  the  subject  entitles  his  inquiries  to  a serious  considera- 
tion. We  cannot  but  think,  however,  that  the  question  respecting 
3 E 
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the  imputation  of  Adams’s  sin  to  his  descendants,  has  become,  in 
this  country  at  least,  chiefly  a dispute  about  words.  The  historian, 
if  we  understand  his  statements,  has  abandoned  the  ground  of  Ed- 
wards and  other  standard  writers,  on  this  subject.  He  states,  un- 
equivocally, that  Adam’s  ‘ first  act  of  transgression,’  was  ‘ not  strictly 
and  properly  that  of  his  descendants,  (for  those  not  yet  born  could 
not  perlbrm  an  act)  but  interpretatively  or  by  imputation.’  P.  90. 
Now  Edwards  affirms  the  direct  contrary.  ‘ The  sin  of  the  apos- 
taev  is  not  theirs,  merely  because  God  imputes  it  to  them,  but  it  is 
truly  and  properly  theirs,  and  on  that  ground  God  imputes  it  to 
them.’ — Orig.  Sin , p.  4,  chap.  3.  Stapfer  too  lays  down  the  doc- 
trine of  imputation  in  the  same  way.”  Again  ; “ We  are  glad  like- 
wise to  see  him  proceed  one  step  farther.  He  not  only  denies  that 
we  had  any  share  in  the  act , but  even  in  the  guilt  of  Adam’s  first 
sin,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that  term.  He  tells  us,  ‘ that 
the  ill-desert  of  one  man  cannot  be  transferred  to  another  ;5  that 
1 imputation  does  not  imply  a transfer  of  moral  acts  or  moral  cha- 
racter, but  the  opposite  of  remission.’  To  impute,  according  to 
this  explanation  of  the  term,  is  simply  to  hold  the  descendants  of 
Adam  subject  to  the  ‘ consequences'1  of  his  fall,  though  not  sharing 
in  the  act  nor  its  criminality.”  “ Now  in  this  statement,  all  who  bear 
the  name  of  Calvinists  will  unite ; and  they  all  regard  it  as  exhibit- 
ing a cardinal  doctrine  of  the  gospel.  And  we  cannot  but  think 
that  most  of  the  disputes  on  this  subject,  result  simply  from  a diver- 
sity in  the  use  of  terms.” — Pp. 342,  343. 

We  presume  the  protestant  will  consider  these  remarks  of 
the  editors  as  reflecting  rather  severely  on  his  want  of  dis- 
crimination. Certain  it  is,  that  one  or  the  other  must  be 
under  a great  mistake.  For  if  our  statement  is  substantially 
one  in  which  “all  who  bear  the  name  of  Calvinists  will  unite,” 
and  which  “ they  all  regard  as  exhibiting  a cardinal  doctrine 
of  the  gospel,”  then  it  is  very  strange  that  the  protestant 
should  hold  us  up  as  teaching  so  many  absurdities,  and  so 
unceremoniously  sneer  at  our  orthodoxy.  In  this  difference 
between  the  editors  and  their  correspondent,  we  very  natu- 
rally take  sides  with  the  former,  and  wish  to  be  considered 
as  teaching  nothing  but  plain  common  Calvinistic  doctrine. 
There  is  a question  at  issue,  however,  between  the  editors 
and  ourselves.  Have  we  abandoned  the  old  doctrine,  as  they 
affirm,  or  have  they  been  labouring  under  a misapprehension 
of  its  nature?  Here,  then,  we  have  a question  of  fact,  and 
with  the  protestant’s  permission,  we  shall  appeal  to  names 
for  its  decision. 

We  would  say  in  the  out-set,  that  (he  views  which  we 
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have  expressed,  are  those  which  we  have  always  entertained, 
and  which  we  have  always  understood  our  brethren,  who 
believe  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  to  hold.  If  there  is  any 
departure,  therefore,  in  them  from  the  opinions  of  “ standard 
writers  on  the  subject,”  it  is  a departure  of  long  standing, 
and  widely  extended.  We  are  persuaded,  however,  that  the 
Spectator  is  mistaken  as  to  this  point,  and  that  the  view 
which  we  have  presented  of  imputation,  is  that  held  by  Cal- 
vinists and  the  Reformed  churches  generally. 

As  we  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  the  Spectator’s  exposition 
of  our  opinions,  we  proceed  to  state  how  we  hold  the  doc- 
trine in  question.  In  imputation,  there  is,  first,  an  ascription 
of  something  to  those  concerned;  and  secondly,  a determi- 
nation to  deal  with  them  accordingly.  Sometimes  one,  and 
sometimes  the  other  idea  predominates.  Thus,  in  common 
life,  to  impute  good  or  bad  motives  to  a man,  is  to  ascribe 
such  motives  to  him.  Here  the  first  idea  alone  is  retained. 
But  when  Shimei  prayed  David,  “ Let  not  my  lord  impute 
iniquity  unto  me,”  he  prayed  that  the  king  would  not  lay  his 
sin  to  his  charge,  and  punish  him  for  it.  Where  the  second 
predominates.  Hence,  not  to  impute,  is  to  remit.  “Blessed 
is  the  man  to  whom  the  Lord  imputeth  not  iniquity,”  that  is, 
blessed  is  the  man  whose  iniquity  is  pardoned.  To  impute 
sin,  therefore,  “ is  to  lay  it  to  the  charge  of  any,  and  to  deal 
with  them  according  to  its  desert.” — Owen.  If  the  thing 
imputed  be  antecedently  ours,  then  there  is  merely  a re- 
cognizing it  as  such,  and  treating  us  accordingly.  If  it  be 
not  ours,  there  is  necessarily  an  ascription  of  it  to  us,  on 
some  ground  or  other,  and  a determination  to  deal  with  us 
according  to  the  merit  of  the  thing  imputed.  When  Paul 
begged  Philemon  to  impute  to  him  the  debt  or  offence  of 
Onesimus,  he  begged  him  to  regard  him  as  the  debtor  or 
offender,  and  exact  .of  him  whatever  compensation  he  re- 
quired. When  our  sins  are  said  to  be  imputed  to  Christ,  it 
is  meant,  that  he  is  treated  as  a sinner  on  account  of  our 
sins.  And  when  Adam’s  sin  is  said  to  be  imputed  to  his 
posterity,  it  is  intended,  that  his  sin  is  laid  to  their  charge 
and  they  are  punished  for  it,  or  are  treated  as  sinners  on  that 
account.  In  all  such  cases  there  must  be  some  ground  for 
this  imputation ; that  is,  for  this  laying  the  conduct  of  one 
to  the  charge  of  another,  and  dealing  with  him  accordingly. 
In  the  case  of  Paul  it  was  the  voluntary  assumption  of  the 
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responsibility  of  Onesimus;  so  it  was  in  the  case  of  Christ. 
The  ground  of  the  imputation  of  Adam’s  sin  to  his  posterity, 
is  the  union  between  them,  which  is  two-fold,  a natural  union, 
as  between  a father  and  his  children,  and  the  union  of  re- 
presentation, which  is  the  main  idea  here  insisted  upon.  A 
relation  admitted  on  all  hands.  The  Spectator  aflirms  it, 
when  he  says,  “that  Adam  was  not  on  trial  for  himself 
alone,”  but  for  his  posterity  also,  as  is  clearly  implied  in  the 
sentence. 

What  we  deny,  therefore,  is,  first,  that  this  doctrine  in- 
volves any  mysterious  union  with  Adam,  any  confusion  of 
our  identity  with  his,  so  that  his  act  was  personally  and  pro- 
perly our  act ; and  secondly,  that  the  moral  turpitude  of  that 
sin  was  transferred  from  him  to  us  ; we  deny  the  possibility 
of  any  such  transfer.  These  are  the  two  ideas  which  the 
Spectator  and  others  consider  as  necessarily  involved  in  the 
doctrine  of  imputation,  and  for  rejecting  which,  they  repre- 
sent us  as  having  abandoned  the  old  doctrine  on  the  subject. 
We  proceed  now  to  show  that  they  are  mistaken  on  this 
point. 

In  proof  of  this  we  would  remark  in  the  first  place,  on  a 
fact  that  has  always  struck  us  as  rather  singular,  which  is, 
that  while  those,  who  hold  the  imputation  of  Adam’s  sin  to 
his  posterity,  do,  at  the  same  time,  hold  the  imputation  of 
our  sins  to  Christ,  and  of  Christ’s  righteousness  to  us,  we 
seldom  or  never  hear,  (from  Calvinists  at  least,)  the  same 
objections  to  the  idea  of  imputation  in  the  two  latter  cases, 
as  in  the  first.  Is  there  any  one  who  has  the  hardihood  to 
charge  the  whole  Cal vinistic  world  (who  taught  or  teach 
the  doctrine  of  imputation)  with  believing,  that  Christ  per- 
sonally and  properly  committed  the  sins  which  are  said  to 
be  imputed  to  him  1 or  that  the  moral  turpitude  of  these 
sins  was  transferred  to  him?  Now,  we  ask,  why  is  this? 
Why,  if  the  imputation  of  Adam’s  sin  to  his  posterity,  sup- 
poses that  they  were  the  personal  actors  of  his  transgression, 
the  imputation  of  our  sins  to  Christ  does  not  make  him  the 
agent  of  our  acts  9 Why,  since  at  every  turn  we  are  asked 
if  we  have  ever  repented  of  Adam’s  sin,  is  it  not  demanded 
of  us,  if  Christ  ever  repented  of  our  sins  9 We  have  never 
been  so  unhappy,  as  to  have  our  hearts  torn  by  being  told 
that  we  believe  and  teach,  that  the  blessed  Saviour  was 
morally  a sinner  ; that  our  “ moral  character”  was  transfer- 
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red  to  him.  If  this  is  imputation,  if  this  “ transfer  of  moral 
character”  is  included  in  it,  we  have  not  words  to  express 
our  deep  abhorrence  of  the  doctrine.  We  would  hold  no 
communion  with  the  man  who  taught  it.  And  if  this  is 
what  our  brethren  mean  to  charge  us  with,  then  is  the  golden 
cord  of  charity  forever  broken  ; for  what  fellowship  can  there 
be  between  parties,  where  one  accuses  the  other  of  blas- 
phemy We  do  not  harbour  the  idea,  however,  that  our 
brethren  can  seriously  make  such  a charge.  Nor  can  they 
imagine,  that  when  we  speak  of  the  imputed  righteousness  of 
Christ,  we  are  so  insane  as  to  mean  that  we  personally  per- 
formed the  acts  of  his  perfect  obedience,  and  in  person  died 
upon  the  cross.  Neither  can  they  suppose  that  we  mean  to 
assert,  that  his  moral  excellence  was  transferred  to  us.* 
They  never  ask  us  whether  we  feel  self-approbation  and 
complacency  for  what  Christ  did  ; why  then  ask  us  if  we  feel 
remorse  and  self-reproach  for  what  Adam  did?  We  say 
then,  that  the  fact,  that  Calvinists  speak  in  the  same  terms 
of  the  imputation  of  our  sins  to  Christ,  and  of  his  righteous- 
ness to  us,  that  they  use  of  the  imputation  of  Adam’s  sin  to 
his  posterity,  and  illustrate  the  one  by  the  other,  is  an  a priori 
argument,  we  should  hope,  of  conclusive  force  to  prove, 
that  they  do  not  consider  either  the  idea  of  personal  identi- 
fication, or  transfer  of  moral  character  as  included  in  the 
doctrine  of  imputation. 

There  is  another  presumptive  argument  as  to  this  point, 
drawn  from  the  common  technicalities  of  theology.  What 
is  meant  by  calling  Adam  a public  person,  a representative, 
a federal  head,  as  is  so  constantly  done  by  those  who  teach 
the  doctrine  of  imputation  ? Are  not  these  terms  intended 
to  express  the  nature  of  the  union  between  Adam  and  his 
posterity  9 A union  of  representation  is  not  a union  of 
identity.  If  Adam  and  his  race  were  one  and  the  same,  he 
was  not  their  representative,  for  a thing  cannot  represent 
itself.  The  two  ideas  are  inconsistent.  Where  the  one  is 
asserted,  the  other  is  denied.  They  therefore  who  affirm 
that  we  sinned  in  Adam  as  a representative,  do  thereby  deny 


* We  know  there  have  been  some  pitiable  instances,  in  which  such  ideas 
have  been  advanced,  by  certain  Antinomians ; but  we  are  not  speaking  of  the 
of  the  human  head  and  heart,  but  of  a common  doctrine  of  a large 
and  pious  portion  of  the  Christian  world. 
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that  we  sinned  in  him  personally.  When  our  formularies 
say  that  Adam  was  “ a public  person”  or  representative,  and 
that  we  “ sinned  in  him,”  it  is  to  make  them  affirm  and  deny 
the  same  thing  in  the  same  breath,  to  quote  them  as  teach- 
ing that  we  were  personally  one  with  him  and  personally 
acted  in  him.  With  the  same  propriety  it  might  be  asserted 
that  Alexander  of  Russia  personally  signed  the  treaty  with 
the  Turks,  because  he  did  it  in  his  minister. 

The  same  terms  are  used  in  reference  to  Christ,  who  is 
called  the  head,  representative  and  substitute  of  his  people, 
and  they  all  express  the  nature  of  the  relation  which  is  the 
ground  of  imputation,  and  are  absolutely  inconsistent  with 
the  idea  of  personal  identity  and  consequent  transfer  of  mo- 
ral character.  When  the  Spectator,  therefore,  congratulates 
us  on  having  rejected  a philosophy  which  confounds  all  no- 
tions of  personal  identity,  he  does  so  under  a wrong  impres- 
sion. The  fact  is,  there  is  no  philosophy  about  it.  We  do 
not  mean  to  say,  that  no  man  has  ever  philosophized  on  this 
subject,  or  that  there  have  not  been  men,  who  taught  a mys- 
terious union  of  the  race  with  Adam.  What  we  mean  to 
deny  is,  that  such  speculations  enter  at  all  into  the  essence 
of  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  or  are  necessary  to  it.  In 
every  doctrine  there  are  certain  ideas,  which  constitute  its 
formal  nature,  and  make  it  what  it  is;  so  that  if  they  are 
rejected,  the  doctrine  is  rejected.  It  would  be  the  most  un- 
reasonable thing  in  the  world,  to  require  of  a man  who  un- 
dertakes to  defend  any  doctrine,  to  make  good  all  the  ex- 
planations of  it  which  have  ever  been  given,  and  to  justify 
all  the  modes  of  expression  ever  employed  respecting  it. 
What  a task  would  this  impose  on  the  advocate  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  trinity,  of  the  deity  of  Christ,  or  of  any  other 
doctrine.  This  is  a task  which  we  would  never  undertake, 
and  have  not  now  undertaken.  Our  business  is,  to  make  it 
appear,  that  the  notions  of  personal  oneness,  community  in 
action,  transfer  of  moral  character,  are  no  part  of  the  doctrine 
of  imputation  ; not  that  none  of  the  schoolmen  or  scholas- 
tic divines  ever  held  any  of  these  ideas.  For  what  have 
they  not  held?  We  know,  that  it  is  often  asserted,  that 
Augustine  and  his  followers  held  the  personal  unity  of  Adam 
and  his  race.  Doderlein,  Knapp,  and  Bretschneider  all  assert 
it,  and  assert  it,  one  after  the  other,  on  the  same  grounds. 
But  we  would  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  are  not  pre- 
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pared  to  believe  this ; first,  because  the  passages,  which 
these  writers  produce  in  proof  of  their  assertion,  do  not  make 
it  out.  The  same  forms  of  expression  occur  in  the  Bible, 
and  in  the  writings  of  men  who  expressly  reject  this  idea, 
and  even  the  doctrine  of  imputation  itself.  Dr.  Hopkins 
uses  as  strong  language  on  the  connexion  of  Adam  and  his 
posterity,  as  we  have  ever  seen  quoted  from  Augustine.  And, 
secondly,  because,  there  are  modes  of  expression  adopted 
by  Augustine  on  this  subject,  in  explanation  of  the  ground 
of  imputation,  inconsistent  with  this  idea.  Turrettin  quotes 
and  explains  Augustine  thus : “ Quicunque,  inquit  August, 
ep.  1 06,  ex  illo  multi  in  seipsis  futuri  erunt,  in  illo  uno,  unus 
homo  erant,  unitate  non  specifica,  vel  numerica,  sed  partim 
unitate  originis,  quia  omnes  ex  uno  sunt  sanguine,  partim 
unitate  reprcesentationis , quia  unus  omnium  personam  re- 
praesentabat  ex  ordine  Dei.” — Tom.  1,  p.  679.  According  to 
this,  Augustine  taught  that  we  were  one  in  Adam,  because 
he  was  our  common  father  and  common  representative,  in 
which  there  is  no  mysticism.  Let  it  be  admitted,  however, 
that  Augustine  did  give  this  explanation  of  the  ground  of 
imputation.  Do  we  reject  the  doctrine  because  we  reject 
the  reason  which  he  gives  to  justify  and  explain  it?  It 
might,  with  as  much  propriety  be  said,  that  every  man  re- 
jects the  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  who  does  not  adopt  every 
title  of  Athanasius’s  exposition  of  it.  It  is  therefore  no  spe- 
cial concern  of  ours,  what  Augustine  held  on  this  point. 
What  we  affirm  is,  that  this  idea  is  not  essential  to  the  doc- 
trine, and  is  not  embraced  by  the  great  body  of  its  defen- 
ders. Any  man,  who  holds  that  there  is  such  an  ascription 
of  the  sin  of  Adam  to  his  posterity,  as  to  be  the  ground  of 
their  bearing  the  punishment  of  that  sin,  holds  the  doctrine 
of  imputation  ; whether  he  undertakes  to  justify  this  impu- 
tation, merely  on  the  ground  that  we  are  the  children  of 
Adam,  or  on  the  principle  of  representation,  or  of  scientia 
media;  or  whether  he  chooses  to  philosophize  on  the  nature 
of  unity,  until  he  confounds  all  notions  of  personal  identity, 
as  president  Edwards  appears  to  have  done. 

As  it  is  in  vain  to  make  quotations,  before  we  have  fixed 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  udiich  are  constantly  recurring  in 
them,  we  must  notice  the  allegation  of  the  Spectator,  as  to 
our  incorrect  use  of  certain  words,  before  we  proceed  to 
bring  any  moie  direct  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  the  views 
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which  we  have  given  of  the  doctrine  of  imputation  are  those 
commonly  entertained  among  Calvinists  on  the  subject.  The 
words  guilt  and  punishment  are  those  particularly  referred 
to.  The  former  we  had  defined  to  be,  liability,  or  exposed- 
ness  to  punishment.  We  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  word 
never  included  the  idea  of  moral  turpitude  or  criminality. 
We  were  speaking  of  its  theological  usage.  It  is  very  pos- 
sible that  a word  may  have  one  sense  in  common  life,  and 
another,  somewhat  modified,  in  particular  sciences.  A legal 
or  theological  sense  of  a term  may,  hence,  often  be  distin- 
guished from  its  ordinary  acceptation.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
much  to  the  purpose,  when  the  question  relates  to  the  cor- 
rect theological  use  of  a word,  to  quote  Dr.  Webster’s  Dic- 
tionary, as  an  authority  on  the  subject.  We  must  appeal  to 
usage.  Grotius,  who,  we  presume,  will  be  regarded  as  a 
competent  witness,  in  his  treatise  De  Satisfactione  Chrisli, 
uses  the  word  constantly  in  the  sense  which  we  have  given 
it.  Thus  in  the  phrase,  “ De  auferendo  reatu  per  remissionis 
impelrationem  apud  Deum.” — Opera  Theol.  vol.  iii.  p.  333. 
On  p.  336,  “ Sanguis  pecudum  tollebat  reatum  temporalem, 
non  autem  reatum  spiritualem.”  A little  after,  “ Hinc 
x.ct£-ct£t£uv  est  eum  reatum  tollere,  sive  efficere  remissionem.” 
In  all  these  cases  guilt,  is  that  which  is  removed  by  pardon, 
i.  e.  exposure  to  punishment.  Turrettin,  “ Realus  theolo- 
gice  dicitur  obligatio  ad  poenam  ex  peccato.”  Tom.  i.  p. 
654.  Owen,  “ Guilt  in  Scripture  is  the  respect  of  sin  unto 
the  sanction  of  the  law,  whereby  the  sinner  becomes  ob- 
noxious unto  punishment.” — On  Justification,  p.  280.  On  the 
same  page:  In  sin  there  is,  “its  formal  nature  as  it  is  a 

transgression  of  the  law;  and  the  stain  or  the  filth  that  it 
brings  upon  the  soul ; but  the  guilt  of  it  is  nothing  but  its 
respect  unto  punishment  from  the  sanction  of  the  law.” 
Again,  “ He  (Christ)  was  alienae  culpae  reus.  Perfectly  in- 
nocent in  himself;  but  took  our  guilt  upon  him,  or  our 
obnoxiousness  unto  punishment  for  sin.”  Edwards  says, 
“ From  this  it  will  follow,  that  guilt,  or  exposedness  to  pun- 
ishment, &c.” — Vol.  ii.  p.  543.  Ridgeley,  vol.  ii.  p.  119, 
“ Guilt  is  an  obligation  or  liableness  to  suffer  punishment 
for  sin  committed.”  If  there  is  any  thing  fixed  in  theolo- 
gical language,  it  is  this  sense  of  the  word  guilt.  And  if 
there  is  any  thing  in  which  Calvinists  are  agreed,  it  is  in 
saying,  that  when  they  affirm  “ that  the  guilt  of  Adam’s  sin 
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has  come  upon  us,”  they  mean,  exposure  to  punishment  on 
account  of  that  sin.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  quota- 
tions, but  enough  has  been  produced  to  convince  the  Spec- 
tator, that  our  sense  of  the  word  is  not  so  “ peculiar”  as  he 
imagined. 

“The  word  punishment,  too,”  he  says,  “has  a peculiar 
sense,  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  historian.” — P.  344.  Here 
again  he  appeals  to  Dr  Webster,  and  here  again  we  must 
dissent;  not  so  much  from  the  doctor’s  definition,  as  from 
the  Spectator’s  exposition  of  it.  The  Dr  says,  that  punish- 
ment is  “any  pain  or  suffering  inflicted  on  a person  for  a 
crime  or  offence.”  To  this  we  have  no  special  objection. 
But  that  the  crime  or  offence  must  necessarily  belong  per- 
sonally to  the  individual  punished,  as  the  Spectator  seems 
to  take  for  granted,  we  are  very  far  from  admitting  ; for 
this  is  the  very  turning  point  in  the  whole  discussion  res- 
pecting imputation.  Punishment,  according  to  our  views, 
is  any  evil  inflicted  on  a person,  in  the  execution  of  a judi- 
cial sentence,  on  account  of  sin.  That  the  word  is  used  in 
this  sense,  for  evils  thus  inflicted  on  one  person  for  the  of- 
fence of  another,  cannot  be  denied.  It  would  be  easy  to 
fill  a volume  with  examples  of  this  usage,  from  writers  an- 
cient and  modern,  sacred  and  profane.  We  quote  a few  in- 
stances from  theologians,  as  this  is  a theological  discussion. 
Grotius,  (p.  313),  in  answering  the  objection  of  Socinus,  that 
it  is  unjust  that  our  sins  should  be  punished  in  Christ,  says, 
“ Sed  ut  omnis  hie  error  dematur,  notandum  est,  esse  quidem 
essentiale  poen®,  ut  infligatur  ob  peccatum,  sed  non  item 
essentiale  ei  esse,  ut  infligatur  ipsi  qui  peccavit.”  On  the 
same  page,  “ Puniri  alios  ob  aliorum  delicta  non  audet  ne- 
gare  Socinus.”  If  he  uses  the  word  once,  he  does,  we  pre- 
sume, a hundred  times  in  this  sense,  in  this  single  treatise. 
Owen  says,  “ There  can  be  no  punishment  but  with  respect 
to  the  guilt  of  sin  personally  committed  or  imputed.” — P.  287. 
Storr  and  other  modern  and  moderate  theologians,  use  the 
word  in  this  sense  perpetually.  Storr  says,  “ Icdes,  durch 
einen  richterlichcn  Ausspruch  um  der  Siindcn  willen  ver- 
hangte  Leiden,  Strafe  heisst,”  that  is,  “ Every  evil  judicially 
inflicted  on  account  of  sin,  is  punishment.” — Ziveck  des 
Todes  Jesu,  p.  585.  No  one  has  ever  denied  that  in  its  most 
strict  and  rigid  application,  punishment  has  reference  to  per- 
sonal guilt;  but  this  does  not  alter  the  case,  for  usage,  the 
3 F 
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only  law  in  such  matters,  has  sanctioned  its  application  in 
the  manner  in  which  we  have  used  it,  and  that  too  among 
the  most  accurate  of  theological  writers. 

Having  fixed  the  sense  in  which  these  terms  are  used  by 
the  writers  to  whom  we  shall  refer,  we  will  now  proceed  to 
establish  our  position,  that  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  as 
taught  by  standard  Calvinistic  authors,  does  not  involve, 
either  the  idea  of  a personal  oneness  with  Adam,  so  that  his 
act  is  strictly  and  properly  our  act,  or  that  of  the  transfer  of 
moral  character. 

Our  first  testimony  is  from  Knapp,  whom  we  quote,  not  as 
a Calvinist,  but  as  a historian.  In  his  Christliche  Glaubens- 
lehre,  section  76,  he  says,  “However  various  the  opinions 
of  theologians  are  respecting  imputation,  when  they  come 
to  explain  themselves  distinctly  on  the  subject,  yet  the  ma- 
jority agree  in  general  as  to  this  point,  that  the  expression, 
God  imputes  the  sin  of  our  first  parents  to  their  descendants, 
amounts  to  this,  God  punishes  the  descendants  on  account 
of  the  sin  of  their  first  parents.”  This  testimony  is  no  other- 
wise valuable,  than  as  the  opinion  of  an  impartial  man,  as 
to  the  substance  of  the  doctrine.  That  there  are  various 
views,  explanations  and  modes  of  defending  this  doctrine, 
no  one  ever  dreamed  of  denying,  and  it  would  stand  alone, 
in  this  respect,  if  there  were  not. 

Turrettin  ( Quaest . ix.  p.  678),  thus  explains  his  views  of 
this  subject.  “ Imputation  is  either  of  something  foreign  to 
us,  or  properly  ours.  Sometimes  that  is  imputed  to  us  which 
is  personally  ours,  in  which  sense  God  imputes  to  sinners 
their  transgressions,  whom  he  punishes  for  crimes  properly 
their  own;  and  in  reference  to  what  is  good,  the  zeal  of  Phi- 
neas  is  said  to  be  imputed  to  him  for  righteousness. — Ps.  cvi. 
31.  Sometimes  that  is  imputed  which  is  without  us,  and 
not  performed  by  ourselves;  thus  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
is  said  to  be  imputed  to  us,  and  our  sins  are  imputed  to  him, 
although  he  has  neither  sin  in  himself  nor  we  righteousness. 
Here  we  speak  of  the  latter  kind  of  imputation,  not  of  the 
former,  because  we  are  treating  of  a sin  committed  by  Adam, 
not  by  us.”  (Quia  agitur  de  peccato  ab  Adamo  commisso,  non 
a nobis.)  We  have  here  precisely  the  two  ideas  excluded 
from  the  doctrine  which  we  have  rejected,  and  which  the 
Spectator  seems  to  think  essential  to  it.  For  Turrettin  says, 
that  in  this  case  the  thing  imputed,  is  something  without  us, 
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(extra  nos,  nec  a nobis  prastitum,)  and  secondly,  the  moral 
turpitude  of  the  act  is  not  transferred,  for  it  is  analogous,  he 
tells  us,  to  the  imputation  of  Christ’s  righteousness  to  us, 
and  our  sins  to  him,  licet  nec  ipse  peccatum  in  se  habeat, 
nec  nos  justitiam.  That  there  must  be  some  ground  for  this 
imputation  is  self-evident,  and  this  can  only  be  some  rela- 
tion or  union  in  which  the  parties  stand  to  each  other.  This 
union,  however,  according  to  Turrettin,  is  nothing  myste- 
rious, nothing  which  involves  a confusion  of  identity.  The 
union  which  is  to  serve  as  the  ground  of  imputation,  he  says, 
may  be  threefold,  “ 1.  Natural,  as  between  a father  and  his 
children;  2.  Moral  and  political,  as  between  a king  and  his 
subjects;  3.  Voluntary,  as  among  friends,  and  between  the 
guilty  and  his  substitute.”  The  bond  between  Adam  and 
his  posterity  is  twofold,  “ 1.  Natural,  as  he  is  the  father,  and 
we  are  his  children.  2.  Political  and  forensic,  as  he  was  the 
prince,  and  representative  head  of  the  whole  human  race. 
The  foundation,  therefore,  of  imputation  is  not  only  the  na- 
tural connexion  which  exists  between  us  and  Adam,  since, 
in  that  case,  all  his  sins  might  be  imputed  to  us,  but  mainly 
the  moral  and  federal,  in  virtue  of  which  God  entered  into 
covenant  with  him  as  our  head.” 

All  the  arguments  which  Turrettin  urges  in  support  of 
his  doctrine,  prove  that  he  viewed  the  subject  as  we  have 
represented  it.  He  appeals,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Rom. 
v.  12 — 21.  The  scope  of  the  passage  he  takes  to  be,  the 
illustration  of  the  method  of  justification,  by  comparing  it 
to  the  manner  in  which  men  were  brought  under  condemna- 
tion. As  Adam  was  made  the  head  of  the  whole  race,  so 
that  the  guilt  of  his  sin  comes  on  all  to  condemnation,  so 
Christ  is  made  the  head  of  his  people,  and  his  obedience 
comes  on  all  of  them  to  justification.  On  page  CS1,  he  says, 
“ We  are  constituted  sinners  in  Adam  in  the  same  way  (ea- 
dem  ratione)  in  which  we  are  constituted  righteous  in  Christ: 
but  in  Christ  we  are  constituted  righteous  by  the  imputation 
of  righteousness.  Therefore  we  are  made  sinners  in  Adam  by 
the  imputation  of  his  sin,  otherwise  the  comparison  is  des- 
troyed.” Anotherof  his  arguments  is  derived  from  the  native 
depravity  of  men,  which,  he  says,  is  a great  evil,  and  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  divine  character,  unless  we  suppose  that 
men  are  born  in  this  state  of  corruption  as  a punishment.  As 
this  evil  has  the  nature  of  punishment,  it  necessarily  sup- 
poses some  antecedent  sin,  on  account  of  which  it  is  inflic- 
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ted,  for  there  is  no  punishment  but  on  account  of  sin.  “ It 
cannot,  however,  be  a sin  properly  and  personally  ours,  be- 
cause we  were  not  yet  in  existence.  Therefore,  it  is  the  sin 
of  Adam  imputed  to  us.”  Non  potest  autem  esse  peccatum 

NOSTRUM  PROPRIUM  ET  PERSONALE,  QUIA  NONDUM  FUIMUS  ACTU. 

Almost  the  very  form  of  expression  quoted  from  us  by  the 
Spectator  to  prove  that  we  have  abandoned  the  old  doctrine 
of  imputation. 

In  order  to  evince  his  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  doc- 
trine, he  remarks  on  its  connexion  with  that  of  the  imputa- 
tion of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  and  says  that  all  the 
objections  urged  against  the  one,  bear  against  the  other;  so 
that  if  the  one  be  rejected  the  other  cannot  stand.  We  shall 
give  in  his  own  words  a passage  from  page  689,  which  appears 
to  us  very  decisive  as  to  the  point  in  hand.  “ Voluntas 
ergo  Adami  potest  dici  singularis  actus  proprietate,  univer- 
salis reprcesentationis  jure,  singularis  quia  ab  uno  ex  indivi- 
duis  humanis  profecta  est,  universalis  quia  individuum  iilud 
universum  genus  humanum  repraesentabat.  Sic  justitia 
Christi  est  actus  unius,  et  bene  tamen  dicitur  omnium  fide- 
lium  per  divinam  imputationem  ; ut  quod  unus  fecit,  omnes 
censeantur  fecisse,  si  unus  mortuus  est,  omnes  sunt  mortui.” — 
2 Cor.  v.  15.  Is  it  possible  to  assert  in  clearer  language, 
that  the  act  of  Adam  was  personally  his  own  and  only  his, 
and  that  it  is  only  on  the  principle  of  representation  that  it 
can  be  said  to  be  ours  *? 

These  quotations  from  Turrettin  we  think  abundantly 
sufficient  to  establish  our  assertion,  that  the  doctrine  under 
consideration  neither  involves  any  confusion  of  personal 
identity,  nor  any  transfer  of  the  moral  turpitude  of  Adam’s 
sin  to  his  posterity.  As  Turrettin  is  universally  regarded 
as  having  adhered  strictly  to  the  common  Calvinistic  system, 
and  on  the  mere  question  of  fact,  as  to  what  that  system  is,  is 
second  to  no  man  in  authority,  we  might  here  rest  our  cause. 
But  we  deem  this  a matter  of  much  practical  importance, 
and  worthy  of  being  clearly  established.  Misconceptions 
on  this  subject  have  been,  and  still  are,  the  means  of  alien- 
ating brethren.  They  are  the  ground  of  many  hard  thoughts, 
and  of  much  disrespectful  language.  It  is  not  easy  to  feel 
cordially  united  to  men  whom  we  consider  as  teaching  mis- 
chievous absurdities  ; nor  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  adapted 
to  call  forth  brotherly  love  to  have  oneself  held  up  to  the 
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public  as  inculcating  opinions  which  shock  every  principle 
of  common  sense,  and  contradict  the  plainest  moral  judg- 
ments of  men.  We  hope,  therefore,  to  be  heard  patiently, 
while  we  attempt  still  further  to  prove  that  our  doctrine  is 
such  as  has  been  so  often  stated. 

We  refer  in  the  next  place  to  the  testimony  of  Tuckney, 
not  only  because  he  was  a man  of  great  accuracy  and  learn- 
ing, but  also  because  he  stands  in  an  intimate  relation  to  our 
church.  He  was  a member  of  the  Westminster  assembly  of 
divines,  and  of  the  committee  which  drafted  our  confession 
of  faith.*  He  is  said  also  to  have  drawn  up  a large  portion 
of  the  larger  catechism.  He  is,  therefore,  a peculiarly  com- 
petent witness  as  to  the  sense  in  which  our  formularies  mean 
to  teach  the  doctrine  of  imputation.  In  his  Praelectiones 
Theologicse,  read,  as  royal  professor,  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  and  published  in  1679,  there  is  a long  and  learn- 
ed discourse  on  the  imputation  of  Christ’s  righteousness. 
In  the' explanation  and  defence  of  this  doctrine,  he  enters 
into  an  accurate  investigation  of  the  whole  subject  of  im- 
putation. This  discourse  abounds  in  the  minute  scholastic 
distinctions  of  the  day,  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  our  pur- 
pose to  detail.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  his  view 
of  the  subject  is  the  same  as  that  which  we  have  presented. 
In  reference  to  the  two  passages,  2 Cor.  v.  2J,  and  Rom.  v. 
18,  he  says,  “We  have  a most  beautiful  twofold  analogy. 
We  are  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Christ  in  the  same 
way  that  he  was  made  sin  for  us.  That  is,  by  imputation. 
This  analogy  the  former  passage  exhibits.  But  the  other, 
(Rom.  v.  18)  presents  one  equally  beautiful.  We  are  ac- 
counted righteous  through  Christ,  in  the  same  manner  that 
we  are  accounted  guilty  through  Adam.  The  latter  is  by 
imputation,  therefore  also  the  former.” — P.  234.  The  same 
idea  is  repeatedly  and  variously  presented.  As,  therefore, 
he  so  clearly  states,  that  in  all  these  cases  imputation  is  of 
the  same  nature,  if  we  can  show  (if  indeed  it  needs  show- 
ing) that  he  does  not  teach  that  our  sins  are  so  imputed  to 
Christ,  as  to  make  him  morally  a sinner,  or  his  righteousness 
to  us,  as  to  make  us  morally  righteous,  we  shall  have  proved 
that  he  does  not  teach  such  an  imputation  of  Adam’s  sin  to 


* Reid’s  Memoirs  of  the  Lives  and  Writings  of  the  Divines  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  vol.  ii.  p.  187. 
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his  posterity  as  involves  a transfer  of  its  moral  character. 
The  cardinal  Bellarmin,  it  seems,  in  arguing  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  Christ’s  righteousness,  urged 
the  same  objection  which  we  are  now  considering,  main- 
taining that  if  Christ’s  righteousness  is  imputed  to  us,  then 
are  we  really  inherently  righteous  in  the  sight  of  God.  To 
this  Tuckney  replies,  “ Who  of  us  has  ever  been  so  much 
beside  himself,  as  to  pretend  that  he  was  inherently  right- 
eous, in  the  sense  of  Bellarmin,  so  that  he  should  think  him- 
self pure  and  immaculate — P.  226.  The  same  sentiment 
is  still  more  strongly  expressed  on  page  220.  “ We  are  not  so 
foolish  or  blasphemous  as  to  say,  or  even  think,  that  the  im- 
puted righteousness  of  Christ  renders  us  formally  and  sub- 
jectively righteous.”  And  adds,  we  might  as  well  be  made 
wise  and  just  with  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  another. 
“ The  righteousness  of  Christ  belongs  properly  to  himself, 
and  is  as  inseparable  and  incommunicable  as  any  other  at- 
tribute of  a thing,  or  its  essence  itself.”  Bellarmin,  how- 
ever, as  so  often  happens  in  controversies  of  this  nature, 
admits  the  very  thing  he  is  contending  against.  Tuckney 
quotes  him  as  confessing,  “Christum  nobis  justitiam  factum 
quoniam  satisfecit  Patri  pro  nobis,  et  earn  satisfactionem 
ita  nobis  donat  et  communicat  cum  nos  justificat,  ut  nostra 
satisfactio  et  justitia  dici  possit,  atque  hoc  modo  non  esse 
absurdum  siquis  diceret  nobis  imputari  Christi  justitiam  et 
merita  cum  nobis  donentur  et  applicentur  ac  si  nos  ipsi  Deo 
satisfecissemus.”  On  which  our  author  remarks,  that  neither 
Luther  nor  Calvin  could  more  appropriately  describe  justi- 
fication by  imputed  righteousness. 

To  the  other  objection  of  Bellarmin,  (which  proceeds  upon 
the  same  erroneous  supposition,  that  imputation  conveys  the 
moral  character  of  the  thing  imputed,)  that  Christ  must  be 
regarded  as  morally  a sinner,  if  our  sins  were  imputed  to 
him,  Tuckney  replies,  “ Although  we  truly  say  that  our  sins 
are  imputed  to  Christ,  yet  who  of  us  was  ever  so  blasphe- 
mous as  to  say,  that  they  were  so  imputed  as  if  he  had  ac- 
tually committed  them,  or  that  he  was  inherently  and  pro- 
perly a sinner,  as  to  the  stain  and  pollution  of  sin.”  Bellar- 
min admitted  that  our  sins  were  imputed  to  Christ,  quoad 
debitum  satisfaciendi,  and  his  righteousness  to  us,  quoad  sa- 
tisfactionem, and  the  protestants  replied,  this  was  all  they 
contended  for. 
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We  do  not  know  how  it  could  be  more  pointedly  or  va- 
riously denied,  that  the  transfer  of  moral  character  is  inclu- 
ded in  this  doctrine.  The  testimony  of  Tuckney  is  the  more 
valuable,  as  he  not  only  clearly  expresses  his  own  opinion, 
but  utterly  denies  that  any  of  his  fellow  Calvinists  ever  un- 
derstood or  taught  the  doctrine  in  this  manner. 

The  same  views  are  presented  by  Owen,  who  carried  mat- 
ters as  far  as  most  Calvinists  are  wont  to  do.  In  his  work 
on  justification,  this  subject  naturally  presents  itself,  and  is 
discussed  at  length.  A few  quotations  will  suffice  for  our 
purpose.  The  imputation  of  that  unto  us  which  is  not  an- 
tecedently our  own,  he  says,  may  be  various.  “ Only  it 
must  be  observed,  that  no  imputation  of  this  kind  is  to  ac- 
count them,  unto  whom  any  thing  is  imputed,  to  have  done 
the  things  themselves  that  are  imputed  to  them.  That  were 
not  to  impute,  but  to  err  in  judgment,  and  indeed  to  over- 
throw the  whole  nature  of  gracious  imputation.  But  it  is 
to  make  that  to  be  ours  by  imputation,  which  was  not  ours 
before,  unto  all  the  ends  and  purposes  whereunto  it  would 
have  served  if  it  had  been  our  own  without  any  such  impu- 
tation. It  is  therefore  a manifest  mistake  of  their  own, 
which  some  make  the  ground  of  a charge  on  the  doctrine 
of  imputation.  For  they  say,  if  our  sins  were  imputed  unto 
Christ,  then  must  he  be  esteemed  to  have  done  what  we  have 
done  amiss,  and  so  be  the  greatest  sinner  that  ever  was : 
and  on  the  other  side,  if  his  righteousness  be  imputed  unto 
us,  then  are  we  esteemed  to  have  done  what  he  did,  and  so 
stand  in  no  need  of  pardon.  But  this  is  contrary  unto  the 
nature  of  imputation,  which  proceeds  on  no  such  judgment, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  ourselves  have  done  nothing 
of  what  is  imputed  unto  us  ; nor  Christ  any  thing  of  what  was 
imputed  unto  him.” — P.  236. 

Again,  on  the  same  page,  “Things  that  are  not  our  own 
originally,  personally,  inherently,  may  yet  be  imputed  unto 
us,  ex  justitia,  by  the  rule  of  righteousness.  And  this  may 
be  done  upon  a double  relation  unto  those  whose  they  are, 
1,  federal;  2,  natural.  Things  done  by  one  may  be  im- 
puted unto  others,  propter  relationem  fcederalem,  because  of 
a covenant  relation  between  them.  So  the  sin  of  Adam  was, 
and  is  imputed  unto  all  his  posterity,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
more  fully  declare.  And  the  ground  hereof  is,  that  we 
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stood  in  the  same  covenant  with  him,  who  was  our  head  and 
representative.” 

Here  then  it  is  asserted,  that  the  sin  of  Adam  is  not  ours, 
“ originally,  personally,  inherently,”  and  that  the  ground  of 
imputation  is  not  a mystic  oneness  of  person,  but  the  rela- 
tion of  representation. 

On  page  242  he  says,  “ This  imputation  (of  Christ’s 
righteousness)  is  not  the  transmission  or  transfusion  of  the 
righteousness  of  another  into  them  that  are  to  be  justified, 
that  they  should  become  perfectly  and  inherently  righteous 
thereby.  For  it  is  impossible  that  the  righteousness  of  one 
should  be  transfused  into  another,  to  become  his  subjectively 
and  inherently.”  Neither  is  it  possible,  according  to  Owen, 
that  the  unrighteousness  of  one  should  be  transfused  into 
another.  For  these  two  cases  are  analogous,  as  he  over 
and  over  asserts;  thus,  p.  307,  “As  we  are  made  guilty  by 
Adam’s  actual  sin,  which  is  not  inherent  in  us,  but  only  im- 
puted to  us ; so  are  we  made  righteous  by  the  righteousness 
of  Christ,  which  is  not  inherent  in  us,  but  only  imputed  to 
us.”  On  page  468  he  says,  “ Nothing  is  intended  by  the  im- 
putation of  sin  unto  any,  but  the  rendering  them  justly  ob- 
noxious unto  the  punishment  due  unto  that  sin.  As  the  not 
imputing  of  sin  is  the  freeing  of  men  from  being  subject  or 
liable  unto  punishment.” 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  quotations  to  almost  any  ex- 
tent on  this  subject,  from  the  highest  authorities,  but  we 
hope  that  enough  has  been  said  to  convince  our  readers,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  Adam’s  sin  includes  neither 
the  idea  of  any  mysterious  union  of  the  human  race  with 
him,  so  that  his  sin  is  strictly  and  properly  theirs,  nor  that 
of  a transfer  of  moral  character.  This  we  are  persuaded  is 
the  common  Calvinistic  doctrine. 

It  is  proper  to  state,  however,  that  there  is  another  theory 
on  this  subject.  About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury Placmus,  professor  in  the  French  protestant  school  at 
Saumur,  rejected  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  and  taught  that 
original  sin  consisted  solely  in  the  inherent  native  depravity 
of  men.  In  consequence  of  his  writings,  a national  synod 
was  called  in  ] 644-5,  in  which  this  doctrine  was  condemned. 
The  decree  of  the  synod,  as  given  by  Turrettin  and  De 
Moor,  is  in  these  words:  “Cum  relatum  esset  ad  synodum. 
scripta  quaedam  alia  ty pis  evulgata,  alia  manu  exarata  pro- 
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diisse,  quee  totam  rationem  peccati  originalis  sola  corruptione 
haereditaria  in  omnibus  liominibus  inhaererite  defininnt,  et 
primi  peccati  Adami  imputationem  negant:  Damnavit  Syno- 
d us  doctrinam  ejusmodi,  quatenus  peccati  originalig  naturam 
ad  corruptionem  haereditariam  posterorum  Adae  ita  restringit, 
ut  imputationem  excludat  primi  i 1 1 ins  peccati,  quo  lapsus  est 
Adam  : Adeoque  censuris  omnibus  ecclesiaslicis  subjicien- 
dos  censuit,  Pastores,  Professores,  et  quoscunque  alios,  qui 
in  hujus  quaestionis  disceptatione  a communi  sententia  re- 
cesserint  ecclesiarum  Protestantium,  quae  omnes  hactenus  et 
corruptionem  illam,  et  imputationem  hanc  in  omnes  Adami 
posteros  descendenlem  agnoverunt,  &c.” — Tur.  p.  677. 

In  order  to  evade  the  force  of  this  decision,  Placaeus  pro- 
posed the  distinction  between  mediate  and  immediate  impu- 
tation. According  to  the  latter,  (which  is  the  common 
view,)  the  sin  of  Adam  is  imputed  to  all  his  posterity,  as  the 
ground  of  punishment  antecedently  to  inherent  corruption, 
which  in  fact  results  from  the  penal  withholding  of  divine 
influences;  but  according  to  the  former,  the  imputation  is 
subsequent  to  the  view  of  inherent  depravity,  and  is  founded 
upon  it,  as  the  ground  of  our  being  associated  with  Adam  in 
his  punishment.  This  distinction,  which  Turrettin  says  was 
excogitated  ad  fucum  faciendum,  merely  retains  the  name, 
while  the  doctrine  of  imputation  is  really  rejected.  “ For  if 
the  sin  of  Adam  is  only  said  to  be  imputed  to  us  mediately, 
because  we  are  rendered  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  ob- 
noxious to  punishment,  on  account  of  the  inherent  corrup- 
tion which  we  derive  from  Adam,  there  is  properly  no  impu- 
tation of  Adam’s  sin,  but  only  of  inherent  corruption.” — P. 
677. 

Our  readers  may  find  a long  account  of  the  controversy 
which  arose  on  this  question  in  De  Moor’s  Commentary  on 
Mark’s  Compend,  vol.  iii.  p.  262,  et  seq.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  works  which  appeared  at  this  time,  was  the  tract 
by  the  celebrated  Rivet,  intended  to  prove  that  all  the  pro- 
testant  churches  and  leading  divines  held  the  doctrine  of 
imputation  as  it  was  presented  by  the  national  synod  of 
France  in  opposition  to  Placaeus.  In  a commendation  of 
this  work  the  professors  of  theology  at  Leyden,  express  their 
grief,  that  among  other  doctrines  recently  agitated  in  France, 
that  of  the  imputation  of  Adam’s  sin  had  been  called  in 
question,  “Cum  tamen  eo  negato,  nec  justa  esse  possit  origi- 
3 G 
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nalis  naturae  humanae  corruptio.et  facilis  inde  via  sit  ad  nega- 
tionem  imputationis  justitiae  secundi  Adami.”  While  tliey 
rejoiced  in  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  French  synod,  they 
deeply  regretted  that  any  should  disregard  it,  and  endeavour  to 
disseminate  a doctrine  “ contrarium  communi  omnium  ferme 
Christianorum  consensui,  solis  Pelagii  et  Socini  discipulis 
exceptis.”  They  recommend  strongly  the  work  of  their  col- 
league llivet,  who,  they  say,  had  endeavoured,  “ Synodi  na- 
tionalis  decretum  tueri,  dogma  vere  Catholicum  stabilire, 
bene  sentientes  in  veritate  confirmare,  aberrantes  in  viarn 
reducere  auctoritatibus  gravibus,  et  universali  lolius  orbis 
Christianorum  consensu.'” — Opera  Riveti,  tom.  3,  p.  223,  or 
De  Moor,  tom.  3,  p.  274. 

Instead  of  writing  an  article,  we  should  be  obliged  to 
write  a volume,  if  we  were  to  take  up  and  fully  discuss  all 
the  subjects,  relevant  and  irrelevant,  presented  in  the  pro- 
testant’s  inquiries.  We  have  followed  our  own  judgment 
in  the  selection  of  topics,  and  touched  on  those  points  which 
we  thought  most  likely  to  be  interesting  and  useful.  We 
feel,  therefore,  perfectly  authorised  to  dismiss,  at  least  for 
the  present,  the  history  of  this  doctrine.  Turrettin,  the 
French  synod,  the  professors  of  Leyden,  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession, assert  as  strongly  as  we  have  done,  its  general  pre- 
valence among  orthodox  Christians.  The  second  article 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession  runs  thus  : “ Item  docent,  quod 
post  lapsum  Adae,  omnes  homines  naturali  modo  propagati 
nascentes  habeant  peccatum  originis.  Intelligimus  autem 
peccatum  originis,  quod  sic  vocant  Sancti  Patres,  et  omnes 
orthodoxi  et  pie  eruditi  in  Ecclesia  videlicet  reatum,  quo 
nascentes  propter  Adae  lapsum  rei  sunt  irae  Dei  et  mortis 
aeternae,  et  ipsam  corruptionem  humanae  naturae  propaga- 
tam  ab  Adamo.”  These  quotations  will  at  least  satisfy  our 
readers,  that  we  have  not  been  more  rash  in  our  assertions 
than  many  others  before  us,  and  is  as  much,  we  think,  as  the 
protestant’s  inquiry  on  this  point  calls  for.  Our  principal 
concern  is  with  the  editors  of  the  Spectator,  who  have  pre- 
sented the  most  interesting  subject  of  investigation.  We 
revert,  therefore,  to  their  statement,  that  Edwards,'  Stapfer 
and  “ other  standard  writers  on  the  subject,”  taught  the  doc- 
trine of  imputation  differently  from  what  we  have  done. 
That  this  is  not  correct,  as  relates  to  the  great  body  of  the 
Reformed  Theologians,  we  have,  we  think,  sufficiently  prov- 
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cd.  How  the  case  stands  with  Edwards  and  Stapfer  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  inquire. 

As  Edwards  appears  to  have  borrowed,  in  some  measure, 
his  views  on  this  subject  from  Stapfer,  we  shall  begin  with 
the  latter.  We  must,  in  the  outset,  dissent  from  the  remark 
of  the  Spectator,  that  Stapfer  is  to  be  regarded  as  a “ stand- 
ard writer”  on  the  doctrine  of  imputation.  So  far  from  it, 
the  synod  of  Berne  refused  to  sanction  his  views  on  the 
subject,  as  inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed 
churches*.  And  in  his  work,  as  now  printed,  he  apologizes 
for  his  statements  on  this  point,  and  endeavours  to  make  it 
appear,  that  they  do  not  involve  a departure  from  the  com- 
mon doctrine,  (Theol.  Pol.  vol.  4.  p.  5G2.)  with  how  much 
success  the  reader  may  judge.  On  page  15G,  in  answer  to 
the  common  objection  that  imputation  is  inconsistent  with 
justice,  he  says,  in  substance,  no  one  could  accuse  God  of 
injustice,  if  in  virtue  of  a divine  constitution,  had  Adam 
remained  holy,  his  posterity  had  been  holy  also  ; and  there- 
fore no  one  should  complain,  if  in  virtue  of  the  same  con- 
stitution, they  are  born  in  the  image  of  their  unholy  progeni- 
tor. And  then  says  expressly,  this  is  the  whole  amount  of 
imputation,  “Peccati  autem  primi  imputatio  in  nulla  alia  re 
consistit  quam  quod  posteri  ejus  et  eodem  loco  habentur  et 
similes  sunt  pnrenti.”  And  plainer  still  a little  afterwards, 
“ dum  Adamo  similem  dare  sobolem,  et  peccatum  ejusi  mpu- 
tare  unum  idemque.”  This,  as  we  understand  it,  is  precisely 
Dr  Hopkin’s  doctrine  ; that  in  virtue  of  a divine  constitu- 
tion the  posterity  of  Adam  were  to  have  the  same  moral 
character  that  he  had.  This  too  is  the  Spectator’s  doctrine  ; 
he  says,  “ that  Adam  was  not  on  trial  for  himself  alone,  but 
by  a divine  constitution,  all  his  descendants  were  to  have, 
in  their  natural  state,  the  same  character  and  state  with 
their  progenitor.” — P.  348.  And  yet  these  brethren  denounce, 
in  no  very  measured  terms,  the  old  doctrine  of  imputation  : 
It  is  rather  singular,  therefore,  that  they  should  quote  Stap- 
fer as  a “standard  writer”  on  that  doctrine,  who  asserts  their 


* This  statement  is  made  confidently,  although  from  memory.  In  the  first 
copy  of  his  work  which  fell  into  our  hands,  this  fact  is  stated,  and  our  impres- 
sion of  its  correctness  is  confirmed,  by  the  nature  of  his  opinions  as  now  pre- 
sented, and  his  apology  for  them 
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own  view  nearly  totidem  verbis.  As  to  the  passage  which 
the  Spectator  produces  to  prove  that  he  held  the  old  doc- 
trine as  they  understand  it,  (that  is,  as  including  personal 
union  and  transfer  of  character,)  it  amounts  to  very  little. 
The  passage  is  this:  “God  in  imputing  this  sin  (Adam’s) 
finds  this  whole  moral  person  (the  human  race)  already  a 
sinner,  and  not  merely  constitutes  it  such.”  He  says,  in- 
deed, that  Adam  and  his  race  form  one  moral  person,  and  so 
would  Turretlin  and  Tuckney,  and  so  Would  we,  and  yet 
one  and  all  deny  that  there  was  any  personal  union.  The 
very  epithet  moral,  shows  that  no  such  idea  is  intended. 
When  lawyers  call  a corporation  of  a hundred  men  a legal 
person,  we  do  not  hear  that  philosophy  is  called  in  to  ex- 
plain how  this  can  be.  And  there  is  no  need  of  her  aid  to  ex- 
plain how  Adam  and  his  race  are  one,  in  the  sense  of  com- 
mon Calvinists.  But  he  says,  God  finds  “ this  whole  moral 
person  already  a sinner  yes,  he  denies  antecedent  and 
immediate  imputation,  and  teaches,  that  it  is  from  the  view 
and  on  the  ground  of  inherent  hereditary  depravity  impu- 
tation takes  place.  This  is  mediate  imputation,  “quaehaere- 
ditariae  corruptionis  in  nos  ab  Adamo  derivatae  inluitum 
consequitur,  eaque  mediante  fit;”  and  which  Turretlin  says, 
is  no  imputation  at  all,  “nomen  imputationis  retinendo,  rein 
ipsam  de  facto  toll i t.”  Though  we  do  not  believe  that  Stap- 
fer  held  either  of  the  ideas  which  the  Spectator  attributes 
to  him,  identity  or  transfer,  it  is  of  little  account  to  us  what 
his  views  on  these  points  were,  as  we  think  it  clear  that  he 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  as  held  by  the  Reformed 
generally.  He  appeals  indeed  to  Vitringa  and  Lampe  to 
bear  out  his  statements.  How  it  was  with  the  former  we  do 
not  pretend  to  say,  but  as  to  Lampe,  the  very  passage  which 
Stapfer  quotes  contradicts  his  theory.  Lampe  says,  “Gott 
liaette  die  Nackkommen  Adams  nicht  in  Siinden  lassen  ge- 
bohren  werden,  wenn  seine  Schuld  nicht  auf  seine  Nach- 
kommen  waere  ubergegangen,”  i.  e.  “ God  would  not  have 
permitted  the  descendants  of  Adam  to  be  born  in  sin,  if  his 
guilt  had  not  come  upon  them.”  Here  the  guilt  of  Adam 
(exposure  to  punishment  on  account  of  his  sin)  is  represent- 
ed as  antecedent  to  corruption  and  assumed  to  justify  it,  and 
not  consequent  on  the  view  of  it.  This  is  the  old  doctrine. 
That  this  is  the  fact,  is  plain  from  the  quotations  which  we 
have  already  made.  “ Imputation  being  denied,”  say  the 
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Leyden  divines,  “ inherent  corruption  cannot  be  just.”  So 
Turrettin  and  Calvinists  generally  argue;  of  course  imputa- 
tion is  antecedent  to  corruption.  The  Spectator  must  have 
seen,  that  Stapfer’s  statement  was  inconsistent  with  the  old 
doctrine,  had  he  recollected,  how  often  it  is  objected  to  that 
doctrine  “ that  sin  cannot  be  the  punishment  of  sin.”* 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  president  Edwards  agreed 
with  Stapfer  in  his  views  of  this  subject;  because  he  quotes 
from  him  with  approbation  the  very  passage  which  we  have 
just  produced;  and  because  his  own  statements  amount  to 
very  much  the  same  thing.  In  vol.  2,  p.  544,  he  says,  “ The 
first  being  of  an  evil  disposition  in  a child  of  Adam,  whereby 
he  is  disposed  to  approve  the  sin  of  his  first  father,  so  far  as 
to  imply  a full  and  perfect  consent  of  heart  to  it,  I think,  is 
not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a consequence  of  the  imputation  of 
that  first  sin,  any  more  than  the  full  consent  of  Adam’s  own 
heart  in  the  act  of  sinning  ; which  was  not  consequent  on  the 
imputation,  but  rather  prior  to  it  in  the  order  of  nature.  In- 
deed the  derivation  of  the  evil  disposition  to  Adam’s  poste- 
rity, or  rather,  the  co-existence  of  the  evil  disposition  implied 
in  Adam’s  first  rebellion,  in  the  root  and  branches,  is  a con- 
sequence of  the  union  that  the  wise  Author  of  the  world  has 
established  between  Adam  and  his  posterity;  but  not  pro- 
perly a consequence  of  the  imputation  of  his  sin;  nay,  it  is 
rather  antecedent  to  it,  as  it  was  in  Adam  himself.  The 
first  depravity  of  heart,  and  the  imputation  of  that  sin,  arc 
both  the  consequence  of  that  established  union;  but  vet  in 
such  order,  that  the  evil  disposition  is  first,  and  the  charge 
of  guilt  consequent,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  Adam  himself.” 
We  think  that  Edwards  here  clearly  asserts  the  doctrine  of 
mediate  imputation;  that  is,  that  the  charge  of  the  guilt  of 
Adam’s  sin  is  consequent  on  depravity  of  heart.  According 
to  the  common  doctrine,  however,  imputation  is  antecedent 
to  this  depravity,  and  is  assumed  to  account  for  it,  that  is,  to 
reconcile  its  existence  with  God’s  justice.  The  doctrine  of 
Edwards  is  precisely  that  which  was  so  formally  rejected 
when  presented  by  Placaeus.  Turrettin  in  the  very  slate- 


• We  do  not  teach,  however,  “ that  sin  is  the  punishment  of  sin.”  The  pun- 
ishment  we  suffer  for  Adam’s  sin  is  abandonment  on  the  part  of  God,  the  with- 
holding of  divine  influences;  corruption  is  consequent  on  this  abandonment. 
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ment  of  the  question  says,  “ It  is  not  inquired  whether  the 
sin  of  Adam  may  be  said  to  be  imputed  to  us,  because,  on  ac- 
count of  original  sin  inherent  in  us,  (depravity  of  heart),  we 
deserve  to  be  viewed  as  in  the  same  place  with  him,  as  though 
we  had  actually  committed  his  sin,”  p.  678,  “ but  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  his  sin  is  imputed  to  his  posterity,  with  an 
imputation,  not  mediate  and  consequent,  but  immediate  and 
antecedent.”  It  is  of  the  latter  he  says,  “ nos  cum  orthodoxis 
affirmamus.”  The  imputation  consequent  on  depravity  of 
heart  is  precisely  that  which  the  old  Calvinists  declared  was 
no  imputation  at  all  of  Adam’s  sin,  and  which  they  almost 
with  one  voice  rejected.  It  is  on  the  ground  of  this  theory 
that  Edwards  says,  as  Stapfer  had  done,  that  “ the  sin  of  the 
apostacy  is  not  theirs,  (mankind’s)  merely  because  God  im- 
putes it  to  them;  but  it  is  truly  and  properly  theirs,  and  on 
that  ground  God  imputes  it  to  them.” — P.  559.  That  is,  im- 
putation, instead  of  being  antecedent,  is  consequent,  and 
founded  on  the  view  of  inherent  depravity.  When  the  Spec- 
tator, therefore,  quotes  this  sentence  as  contradicting  our 
statement,  we  readily  admit  the  fact.  It  not  only  contra- 
dicts us,  however,  but  is,  as  we  have  shown,  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  doctrine  of  imputation  as  taught  in  the  Re- 
formed churches.  To  say,  either  that  the  sin  of  Adam  is 
imputed  to  us,  because  it  is  inherent  in  us,  (or  is  truly  and 
properly  ours),  or  that  it  becomes  thus  inherent,  or  thus  ours, 
by  being  imputed,  is,  as  Owen,  Turrettin,  Rivet  and  others 
over  and  over  affirm,  to  overthrow  the  whole  nature  of  im- 
putation. It  might  with  as  much  justice  be  asserted,  that 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  first  inherently  and  subjectively 
ours,  and  on  that  ground  is  imputed  to  us;  or  that  our  sins 
were  subjectively  the  sins  of  Christ,  and  on  that  ground 
were  imputed  to  him.  Turrettin,  in  so  many  words,  asserts 
the  very  reverse  of  what  Edwards  maintains.  The  latter 
says,  “ the  sin  is  truly  and  properly  ours;”  the  former,  “ non 
potest  esse  peccatum  nostrum  proprium  et  personate .” 

The  fact  is,  that  Edward’s  whole  discourse  on  this  subject 
was  intended  more  to  vindicate  the  doctrine  of  native  de- 
pravity than  that  of  imputation.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that 
he  enters  into  his  long  and  ingenious,  though  unsatisfactory 
argument  on  the  nature  of  unity,  and  the  divinely  constituted 
oneness  of  Adam  and  his  race.  He  hoped,  in  this  way,  the 
more  readily  to  account  for  the  existence  of  moral  corrup- 
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tion,  and  this  he  makes  the  ground  of  imputation.  We  are 
surely,  therefore,  not  to  be  burdened  with  the  defence  of 
Edward’s  theory  on  this  subject,  which,  we  think,  we  have 
abundantly  shown  is  not  the  doctrine  commonly  received 
among  Calvinists,  but  utterly  inconsistent  with  it.  As  he 
had  rejected  all  of  imputation  but  the  name,  it  is  no  matter 
of  surprise  that  his  followers  soon  discarded  the  term  itself, 
and  contented  themselves  with  expressing  the  substance  of 
his  doctrine  in  much  fewer  words,  viz.  that  God,  agreeably 
to  a general  constitution,  determined  that  Adam’s  posterity 
should  be  like  himself;  born  in  his  moral  image,  whether 
that  was  good  or  bad.  This  is  Stapfer’s  doctrine,  almost  in 
so  many  words;  and  Edwards  quotes  and  adopts  his  language. 

We  are  bound  in  candour,  however,  to  state  that  we  are 
not  able  to  reconcile  the  view  here  given  of  Edward’s  doc- 
trine, with  several  passages  which  occur  in  his  work  on  Ori- 
ginal Sin.  Thus,  in  page  540,  he  says,  “ I desire  it  maybe 
noted,  that  I do  not  suppose  the  natural  depravity  of  the  pos- 
terity of  Adam  is  owing  to  the  course  of  nature  only:  it  is 
also  owing  to  the  just  judgment  of  God.”  And  in  the  same 
paragraph,  “ God,  in  righteous  judgment,  continued  to  ab- 
sent himself  from  Adam  after  he  became  a rebel;  and  with- 
held from  him  now  those  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
he  before  had.  And  just  thus  I suppose  it  to  be  with  every 
natural  branch  of  mankind:  all  are  looked  upon  as  sinning  in 
and  with  their  common  root;  and  God  righteously  withholds 
special  influences  and  spiritual  communications  from  all,  for 
this  sin.”  But  how  is  this?  If  these  special  influences  are 
withheld  “for  this  sin,”  and  as  a “righteous  judgment,” 
then  assuredly  the  sin  for  which  this  righteous  judgment  is 
inflicted,  must  be  considered  as  already  theirs,  and  not  first 
imputed  after  the  existence  of  the  depravity  resulting  from 
these  influences  being  withheld.  According  to  Edwards, 
depravity  results  from  withholding  special  divine  influences, 
and  according  to  this  passage,  the  withholding  these  influ- 
ences is  a just  judgment  for  Adam’s  sin;  then  of  course  this 
sin  is  punished  before  the  depravity  exists,  but  it  cannot  be 
punished  before  it  is  imputed,  the  imputation,  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  this  passage,  is  antecedent  to  the  depravity.  But 
according  to  the  other  passage  quoted  above,  the  depravity 
is  first  and  the  imputation  subsequent.  We  are  unable  to 
reconcile  these  two  statements.  The  one  teaches  immediate 
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and  antecedent  imputation,  which  is  the  old  doctrine ; the 
other  mediate  and  consequent,  which  the  old  writers  con- 
sidered as  a virtual  denial  of  that  doctrine.  However  this 
reconciliation  is  to  be  effected,  we  have  said  enough  to  show 
that  neither  Stapler  nor  Edwards  can  be  considered  “ stan- 
dard writers  on  this  subject,”  and  that  old  Calvinists  are 
under  no  obligations  to  defend  their  statements. 

We  hope  our  readers  are  now  convinced  that  we  have 
made  good  our  position,  that  neither  the  personal  identity  of 
Adam  and  his  posterity,  community  in  act,  nor  transfer  of 
moral  character  form  any  part  of  the  doctrine  of  imputation 
as  taught  by  standard  Calvinistic  writers. 

We  have  left  ourselves  very  little  room  to  notice  the  pro- 
testant’s  difficulties.  As  they  are  almost  all  founded  upon 
misapprehension,  they  are  already  answered  by  the  mere 
statement  of  the  doctrine.  On  page  340  he  has  the  follow- 
ing sentences  : “ The  writer  in  question  holds,  that  the  sin  of 
Adam  was  imputed  to  all  his  posterity,  to  their  guilt,  con- 
demnation and  ruin,  without  any  act  on  their  part. — P.  90. 
Of  course,  then,  from  the  moment  they  began  to  exist,  that 
moment  they  were  involved  in  this  imputation.  This  he 
does  most  expressly  affirm,  by  adopting,  on  page  94,  the 
statement  of  “ ancient  commentators,”  that  David  “con- 
tracted pollution  in  his  conception.”  Here  are  two  great 
mistakes.  First,  the  writer  does  not  discriminate  between 
imputation  and  inherent  depravity.  He  grounds  his  asser- 
tion, that  we  teach  that  all  men  are  involved  in  the  imputa- 
tion of  Adam’s  sin  from  the  first  moment  of  their  existence, 
because  we  said  that  David  was  conceived  in  sin  ; as  though 
these  two  things  were  one  and  the  same.  He  should  have 
remembered  that  Dr  Dwight,  and  a multitude  of  others, 
hold  one  of  these  doctrines  and  reject  the  other.  The  Spec- 
tator, who  understands  the  subject  better,  says,  that  we  teach 
that  “ native  depravity  is  a punishment  inflicted  on  us  for 
the  sin  of  Adam.”  We  hardly  teach,  however,  that  the 
punishment  is  the  thing  punished.  This  confusion  of  the 
imputation  of  Adam’s  sin  and  inherent  depravity  runs 
through  this  writer’s  whole  piece,  and  vitiates  all  his  ar- 
guments. The  second  mistake  here  is,  that  imputation 
makes  the  thing  imputed  subjectively  our’s;  which  is  a con- 
tradiction in  terms,  or  as  Owen  says,  is  “ to  overthrow  that 
which  is  affirmed.”  “To  be  alienae  culpae  reus,  makes  no 
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man  a sinner.”  The  same  mistake  is  the  ground  of  his  inqui- 
ry, how  Paul  could  say  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  before  their  birth, 
that  they  had  done  neither  good  nor  evil,  if  the  doctrine  of 
imputation  is  correct  9 This  doctrine  does  not  affirm  that 
they  had  done  either  good  or  evil.  When  it  is  affirmed  that 
the  sin  of  Adam  is  imputed  to  them,  it  is  thereby  said  that 
they  did  not  commit  it,  and  that  it  is  not  subjectively  theirs. 

Most  of  the  other  difficulties  of  the  prolestant  are  found- 
ed on  the  principle  that  “a  knowledge  of  law  and  duty  is 
necessary,  in  order  that  sin  should  exist.”  Supposing 
we  should  admit  this,  what  has  it  to  do  with  imputation  9 
There  have  been  men  who  adopted  this  principle  and  built 
their  theology  upon  it,  who  still  hold  this  doctrine.  The 
whole  difficulty  results  from  the  prolestant  not  discriminat- 
ing between  two  very  different  things,  the  imputation  of 
Adam’s  sin,  and  native  depravity.  All  his  queries  founded 
on  this  principle,  go  to  show  that  children  cannot  be  mor- 
ally depraved  before  they  are  moral  agents,  but  have 
nothing  to  do  with  imputation.  This  is  not  the  time  or  place 
to  answer  these  inquiries,  but  we  would  ask  in  our  turn,  how 
Adam  could  be  holy  before  he  voluntarily  obeyed  the  law, 
as  the  protestant,  perhaps,  still  holds,  if  a child  may  not  be 
unholy,  before  he  voluntarily  transgresses  it  ? 

The  true  question  appears  to  have  glimmered  for  a mo- 
ment on  the  protestant,  when  he  asked  : “ Is  it  a scripture 
doctrine  that  the  guilt  of  others  is  imputed  to  men  as  their 
own*?”  What  does  this  mean  9 Does  he  intend  to  ask 
whether  the  (moral)  guilt  of  one  man  is  ever  transferred  or 
transfused  into  others  9 We  apprehend,  not.  The  question, 
here,  must  be  tantamount  to  this  : Is  the  sin  of  one  man  ever 
punished  in  another  9 for  he  asks,  how  is  this  imputation  of 
guilt  to  be  reconciled  with  Ezek.  xviii.  20  9 “ The  son  shall, 
not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father  ; neither  shall  the  father 
bear  the  iniquity  of  the  son,  &c.”  The  protestant  will  hardly 
maintain  that  the  Israelites,  to  whose  murmurs  the  prophet 
gave  this  reply,  believed  that  the  sins  of  their  fathers  were 
infused  into  them,  their  “ moral  character”  transferred  to 
them.  Their  complaint  was  : “ The  fathers  have  eaten  sour 
grapes  and  the  children’s  teeth  are  set  on  edge,”  that  is,  our 
fathers  sinned  and  we  are  punished  for  it.  To  be  punished 
for  the  sin  of  another,  then,  is,  according  to  the  protestant’s 
doctrine,  for  this  once  at  least,  to  have  the  guilt  of  that  sin 
3 II 
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imputed.  This  is  our  doctrine  too.  Now,  does  the  gentle- 
man mean  to  ask  whether  it  is  a scripture  doctrine  that  one 
man  ever  bears  the  iniquity  of  another  7 If  he  does,  it  is 
easily  answered.  God  says  of  himself  that  he  is  a jealous 
God,  “ visiting  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  their  chil- 
dren,” a solemn  and  often  repeated  declaration. — Ex.  xx.  25. 
xxxiv.  37.  JVum.  xiv.  18.  Job  says  from  his  observation  of  di- 
vine providence,  “How  oft  is  the  candle  of  the  wicked 
put  out  7 God  layeth  up  his  iniquity  for  his  children.” — xx. 
19.  Jeremiah  says  “ Thou  recompensest  the  iniquities  of  the 
fathers  into  the  bosoms  of  their  children  after  them.” — xxxii. 
18.  Lament,  v.  7,  he  says,  “ Our  fathers  sinned  and  are  not ; 
and  we  have  borne  their  iniquities.”  Surely  the  gentle- 
man’s question  is  answered  in  the  only  sense  it  can  possibly 
bear  in  the  connexion  in  which  it  stands.  If  it  be  said, 
that  these  expressions  are  to  be  taken  in  a general  and  po- 
pular sense,  and  not  as  affirming  the  doctrine  of  imputation  ; 
very  well — then  why  quote  them  on  the  subject  7 The  one 
form  affirms  precisely  what  the  other,  in  a given  case,  denies. 
As  to  the  question,  how  the  assertion  that  one  man  ever 
bears  the  iniquities  of  another,  (i.  e.  the  doctrine  of  imputa- 
tion) is  to  be  reconciled  with  Ezekiel,  it  is  no  special  con- 
cern of  ours.  That  is,  it  is  as  much  obligatory  on  the 
protestant  as  on  us,  to  say,  how  two  passages,  one  of  which 
affirms  and  another  denies  the  same  thing,  are  to  be  brought 
into  harmony.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  Ezekiel 
cannot  be  so  construed  as  to  assert,  that  no  man  ever  has, 
nor  ever  shall  bear  the  iniquity  of  another ; for  this  would 
make  him  contradict  positively  what  is  more  than  once  as- 
serted in  the  word  of  God.  The  context,  it  is  presumed,  will 
show  the  meaning  of  the  prophet,  and  the  extent  to  which 
his  declaration  is  to  be  carried.  The  Jews  complained  that 
they  had  been  driven  into  exile,  not  for  their  own  sins,  but 
for  those  of  their  fathers.  The  prophet  tells  them  they  had 
no  need  to  look  further  than  to  themselves,  but  should  re- 
pent and  turn  unto  God  ; and  assures  them,  that  they  should 
have  no  more  any  occasion  to  use  that  proverb,  “ The  fathers 
have  eaten  sour  grapes  and  the  children’s  teeth  are  set  on 
edge;”  but  that  the  principle  on  which  God  would  admin- 
ister his  government  towards  them,  would  be,  that  every  man 
should  bear  his  own  burden.  Is  any  thing  more  asserted 
in  this  passage,  than  a general  purpose  of  God  as  to  his  deal- 
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ings  with  his  people  ? And  is  there  any  thing  inconsistent, 
in  this  general  declaration,  with  those  other  passages  in 
which  one  man  is  said,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  to  bear 
the  iniquity  of  another  And  can  such  a passage,  contain- 
ing nothing  more  than  a general  principle,  from  which,  even 
as  it  regards  temporal  affairs,  there  are  many  solemn  depar- 
tures recorded  in  the  word  of  God,  be  brought  up  in  con- 
tradiction to  other  solemn  declarations,  in  which  God  declares 
he  would  act  upon  a different  principle  9 This  passage  as- 
serts nothing  in  opposition  to  any  doctrine  of  ours.  We 
admit,  in  its  full  force,  that  it  is  a general  principle  in  the 
divine  government,  that  every  man  shall  bear  his  own  bur- 
den ; but  we  do  not  admit  that  because  this  is  the  case, 
there  can  be  no  such  connexion  between  one  man  and 
another,  that  one  may  not  justly  bear  the  iniquity  of  the 
other.  A declaration,  therefore,  which,  at  most,  has  re- 
ference only  to  the  private  and  personal  sins  of  individuals, 
bound  together  by  no  other  tie  than  consanguinity,  and 
which,  even  there,  is  only  true  as  a general  principle,  can 
never  with  any  propriety  be  made  the  ground  of  an  argu- 
ment, in  reference  to  cases  entirely  dissimilar.  The  pro- 
testant,  however,  may  be  much  better  qualified  than  we  are, 
to  reconcile  the  declaration  of  Ezekiel  with  those  quoted 
from  Moses  and  Jeremiah,  and  with  the  obvious  departures 
from  the  principle  it  contains,  recorded  in  the  word  of  God 
and  observed  in  his  providence,  and  it  is  surely  as  much  his 
concern  to  do  this  as  ours. 

The  concession  which  the  gentleman  has  here  uninten- 
tionally made,  is,  however,  important.  According  to  him, 
for  one  man  to  bear  the  iniquity  of  another,  is  to  have  his 
guilt  imputed  to  him.  This  is  our  doctrine,  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  Reformed  churches.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  impu- 
tation, and  nothing  more  nor  less.  That  this  is  the  case  is 
evident,  not  only  from  the  numerous  quotations  already  made, 
but  also  from  the  fact  that  Calvinists  constantly  appeal  to 
those  passages  in  which  Christ  is  said  to  have  born^  our  sins, 
as  teaching  this  doctrine.  He  is  said  to  bear  our  iniquities, 
precisely  in  the  sense  in  which  in  Ezekiel  it  is  declared  that 
“ the  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquities  of  the  father.”  If, 
therefore,  as  the  protestant  thinks,  the  passage  in  Ezekiel 
denies  the  doctrine,  the  other  passages  must  assert  it,  in  re- 
ference to  Christ.  Nov/  let  it  be  remembered,  that  these 
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Calvinists  affirm,  that  we  bear  the  sin  of  Adam,  in  the  same 
sense  (eadein  ratione,  eodem  modo)  in  which  Christ  bore 
our  sins,  and  what  becomes  of  all  his  objections'? 

Our  wonder  is,  that  when  the  protestant  had  caught  the 
glimpse  of  the  doctrine,  which  is  betrayed  in  this  paragraph, 
he  should  in  the  very  next,  entirely  lose  sight  of  it,  and  ask, 
“ Whether  the  first  principles  of  moral  consciousness  do  not 
decide,  that  sin,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  the  result  of  what  we 
have  done  ourselves  ; not  of  what  was  done  for  us  without 
our  knowledge  or  consent1?  I ask,  in  what  part  of  the 
Bible  are  we  called  upon  to  repent  of  Adam’s  sin  “?  And 
finally,  whether  the  historian  would  honestly  say,  with  all 
his  attachment  to  the  opinions  of  the  fathers,  that  he  has 
ever  so  appropriated  Adam’s  sin  to  himself,  as  truly  to  recog- 
nize it  as  his  own,  and  to  repent  of  it  as  such1?” — P.  342. 
That  is,  imputed  sin  becomes  personal  sin.  The  old  mistake. 
Just  before,  to  impute  the  sin  of  one  man  to  another,  was  not 
to  render  that  sin  personally  his,  but  merely  to  cause  the 
one  “ to  bear  the  iniquity”  of  the  other,  in  the  Hebrew  sense 
of  that  phrase.  He  never  could  have  imagined,  that  when 
Ezekiel  declared  “ the  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the 
father,”  he  meant  to  say,  that  the  son  shall  not  have  his 
father’s  sin  made  personally  and  subjectively  his;  when  he 
quoted  the  prophet,  therefore,  he  must  have  seen  that  to 
impute  sin,  meant  to  cause  those  to  whom  it  is  imputed  to 
bear  the  punishment  of  it.  We  regret  that  our  author  did 
not  arrive  at  this  idea  sooner,  and  that  he  did  not  retain  it 
longer,  as  it  would  have  saved  him  the  trouble  of  asking  all 
these  questions,  and  us  the  trouble  of  answering  them. 

We  have  frequently  been  asked,  by  young  men,  if  we  have 
ever  repented  of  Adam’s  sin,  and  have  uniformly,  to  their 
obvious  discomfort,  answered  in  the  negative.  Knowing 
the  sense  in  which  the  question  was  put,  it  would  have  con- 
firmed their  misconceptions  to  have  answered  otherwise. 
We  have  never  so  appropriated  that  sin  as  to  recognize  it  as 
properly  and  personally  our  own,  or  as  the  ground  of  per- 
sonal remorse.  We  have  always  considered  this  question  as 
unreasonable  as  it  would  be  to  ask  us,  if  we  have  ever  felt 
self  approbation  and  complacency  for  the  imputed  righteous- 
ness of  Christ.  That  there  is  a very  just  and  proper  sense 
in  which  we  should  repent  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  we  readily 
admit;  and  are  perfectly  aware  that  old  writers  insist  much 
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upon  the  duty.  Not  however  on  the  principle  that  his  sin 
is  personally  ours,  or  that  its  moral  turpitude  is  transferred 
from  him  to  us ; but  on  the  principle  that  a child  is  humbled 
and  grieved  at  the  misconduct  of  a father;  or  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  repent  of  the  sins  of  our  rulers,  or  of  our  na- 
tion, or  of  our  church,  (as  was  the  case  with  the  Corinthians);* 
not  as  personally  guilty  of  their  sins,  but  in  virtue  of  the 
relation  in  which  we  stand  to  them.  It  is  just  and  proper, 
too,  that  we  should  recognize  the  justice  of  that  constitution 
by  which  we  bear  the  sin  of  our  first  father,  remembering 
“ that  he  was  not  on  trial  for  himself  alone,”  but  also  for  us, 
and  consequently,  that  we  fell  when  he  fell,  and  should, 
therefore,  bow  before  God  as  members  of  an  apostate  and 
condemned  race. 

We  have  now  gone  over  those  inquiries  of  the  protestant 
which  we  consider  it  important  to  notice,  and  answered  them 
to  the  best  of  our  ability.  If  there  is  any  thing  in  our  reply 
adapted  to  disturb  Christian  harmony  and  brotherhood,  we 
shall  deeply  regret  it.  Some  apology,  however,  will  be  found 
in  the  fact,  that  we  have  been  held  up  by  the  protestant  to 
the  contempt  and  reprobation  of  the  public  for  doctrines 
which  we  never  held,  and  which  we  never,  even  in  appear- 
ance, advanced.  As  this  has  been  done  ignorantly,  we 
feel  no  manner  of  unkindness  towards  the  writer,  whoever 
he  may  be,  although  we  think  he  was  bound  to  understand 
what  our  doctrines  were,  before  he  thus  unqualifiedly  de- 
nounced them.  There  is  not  here  a mere  misapprehension 
of  our  meaning,  which  might  be  as  much  attributable  to  our 
want  of  perspicuity,  as  to  his  want  of  discrimination  ; but 
there  is  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the  whole  doctrine  of 
imputation,  as  held  by  common  Calvinists.  We  are  aware 
that  some  excuse  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  manner  in 
which  president  Edwards  has  presented  the  subject.  But  a 
man  who  undertakes  to  write  on  any  doctrine,  and  especially 
severely  to  censure  his  brethren,  ought  to  extend  his  views 
beyond  one  solitary  writer,  who,  as  in  the  case  before  us, 
may  prove  to  be  no  fair  representative  of  its  advocates. 

Our  main  object  has  been  attained,  if  we  have  succeeded 


* This  is  one  of  the  cases  to  which  old  writers  refer  for  illustration.  See 
Goodwin’s  works,  vol.  3,  p.  372. 
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in  disabusing  the  minds  of  those  brethren  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  reject  and  contemn  the  doctrine  of  imputa- 
tion, under  the  impression  that  it  teaches  a “ oneness  with 
Adam  in  action,”  and  a “ transfer  of  moral  acts  or  moral 
character”  from  him  to  us.  That  this  is  not  the  doctrine, 
we  hope  we  have  abundantly  proved.  Nothing  more  is 
meant  by  the  imputation  of  sin,  than  to  cause  one  man  to 
bear  the  iniquity  of  another.  If,  therefore,  we  bear  the 
punishment  of  Adam’s  sin,  that  sin  is  imputed  to  us;  if  Christ 
bore  the  punishment  of  our  sins,  those  sins  were  imputed  to 
him;  and  if  we  are  justified  on  the  ground  of  Christ’s  right- 
eousness, that  righteousness  is  imputed  to  us.  The  question 
here  arises,  is  this  scriptural  doctrine'?  As  this,  after  all,  is 
the  main  point,  we  regret  that  our  limits  absolutely  forbid 
a full  and  satisfactory  answer.  As  the  decision  of  this  ques- 
tion turns  on  principles  which  it  would  require  much  time 
and  space  fully  to  discuss,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  argue  about 
details  while  these  principles  remain  unsettled.  The  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  this  subject,  although  manifested  here, 
does  not  commence  at  this  point,  its  origin  lies  further  back, 
in  diversity  of  views  on  the  divine  character  and  government. 

Let  us  see,  however,  what  the  difference  between  our 
brethren  and  us,  as  to  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  really  is. 
They  agree  with  us  in  saying,  that  Adam  was  the  federal 
head  and  representative  of  his  race.  Many  of  them  use  this 
precise  language;  and  the  Spectator  employs  a mode  of  ex- 
pression perfectly  tantamount  to  it,  when  he  says,  “ Adam 
was  not  on  trial  for  himself  alone,”  but  for  his  posterity. 
They  agree  with  us  also  in  saying,  that  the  descendants  of 
Adam  suffer  the  consequences  of  his  fall.  What  these  con- 
sequences are,  is  a subject  on  which  there  is  great  diversity 
of  opinion.  Many  maintain  that  the  only  direct  consequence 
of  the  fall  is  mortality,  or  liability  to  temporal  death ; others, 
as  Dr  Dwight,  (who  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  a large 
class,)  say  that  depravity,  or  corruption  of  nature  is  this  con- 
sequence ;*  others,  as  the  Spectator,  “ that  by  a divine  con- 


* See  his  Sermon  on  Human  Depravity  derived  from  Adam.  His  doctrine  is 
that  “ human  corruption”  is  the  consequence  of  Adam’s  sin.  By  corruption,  he 
means  depravity  of  heart,  or  nature,  antecedent  to  actual  transgressions,  or  to 
moral  agency.  Because  he  says,  “ Infants  are  contaminated  in  their  moral  na- 
ture. and  born  in  the  likeness  of  apostate  Adam.”  This  is  irresistibly  proved,  he 
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stitution,  all  his  descendants  were  to  have,  in  their  natural 
state,  the  same  character  and  condition  with  their  progenitor ; 
the  universality  and  certainty  of  sin,  therefore,  are  not  the 
result  of  imitation  or  accidental  circumstances,  but  of  a 
divine  constitution,”  (p.  343);  others  again,  as  the  old  Calvin- 
ists, say  that  the  consequence  of  the  fall  was,  that  the  same 
penalty  which  Adam  incurred,  came  upon  his  posterity. 
Now  it  is  evident  that  there  is  one  difficulty,  and  it  is  the 
main  one,  which  presses  all  these  schemes  in  common,  viz. 
that  all  mankind  are  made  subject  “ to  those  consequences 
which  Adam  brought  upon  himself  personally  by  his  fall.” — 
Spectator , p.  343.  It  is  therefore  evidently  uncandid,  though 
very  common,  for  those  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  imputation, 
to  represent  this  difficulty  as  bearing  exclusively  on  that 
doctrine.  They  ask,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  how  it  can 
be  reconciled  with  the  justice  or  goodness  of  God,  that  mil- 
lions of  innocent  beings  should  suffer  for  a crime  which  they 
never  committed  9 as  though  this  difficulty  did  not  press 
their  own  theory  with  equal  (and,  we  think,  tenfold  greater) 
force.  For  what  greater  evil,  for  moral  and  immortal  beings, 
can  there  be,  than  to  be  born  “contaminated  in  their  moral 
nature,”  as  Dr  Dwight  teaches;  or  under  a divine  constitu- 
tion, as  the  Spectator  says,  which  secures,  “ the  universality 
and  certainty  of  sin,”  and  that  too  with  undeviating  and  re- 
morseless effect.  It  is,  as  Coleridge  well  says,  “an  outrage 
on  common  sense,”  to  affirm  that  it  is  no  evil  for  men  to  be 
placed  on  their  probation  under  such  circumstances,  that 
not  one  of  ten  thousand  millions  ever  escaped  sin  and  con- 
demnation to  eternal  death.  It  is,  therefore,  idle  to  assert 
that  there  is  no  evil  inflicted  on  us  in  consequence  of  Adam’s 
sin,  antecedent  to  our  own  personal  transgressions.  It  mat- 
ters not  what  this  evil  is,  whether  temporal  death,  corruption 
of  nature,  “certainty  of  sin,”  or  death  in  its  more  extended 
sense  ; if  the  ground  of  the  evil’s  coming  on  us  is  Adam’s  sin, 
the  principle  is  the  same. 


says,  “ by  the  depraved  moral  conduct  of  every  infant  who  lives  so  long  as  to  be 
capable  of  moral  action.” — P.  486,  vol.  i.  Again,  on  p.  485,  he  says,  this  de- 
pravity is  proved  by  the  death  of  infants.  “ A great  part  of  mankind  die  in  in- 
fancy, before  they  are  or  caD  bo  capable  of  moral  action  ; in  the  usual  meaning  of 
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The  question  then  is,  is  this  evil  of  the  nature  of  punish- 
ment1? If  it  is,  then  the  doctrine  of  imputation  is  admitted  ; 
if  not,  it  is  denied.  The  Spectator  thinks  this  a mere  dis- 
pute about  words.  We  think  very  differently.  A principle 
is  involved  in  the  decision  of  this  question,  which  affects 
very  deeply  our  views,  not  only  of  the  nature  of  our  relation 
to  Adam,  and  of  original  sin,  but  also  of  the  doctrines  of 
atonement  and  justification:  the  most  vital  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  system.  The  distinction,  on  which  so  much  stress 
is  laid  by  many  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  be- 
tween mere  natural  consequences  and  penal  evils,  though  it 
may  be  correct  in  itself,  is  not  applicable  to  the  case  before 
us.  An  evil  does  not  cease  to  be  penal,  because  it  is  a 
natural  consequence.  Almost  all  the  punishment  of  sin,  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  sin:  it  is  according  to  the  esta- 
blished course  of  nature,  ( i . e.  the  will  of  God,  the  moral 
governor  of  the  world,)  that  excess  produces  suffering,  and 
the  suffering,  under  the  divine  government,  is  the  punishment 
of  the  excess.  Sin  produces,  and  is  punished  by  remorse. 
The  fire  that  “ is  not  quenched,”  and  “ the  worm  that  never 
dies,”  may,  for  what  we  know,  be  the  natural  effect  of  sin. 
It  matters  not,  therefore,  whether  mortality  in  Adam  and  his 
descendants  be  a natural  consequence  of  eating  the  forbid- 
den fruit  (from  its  poisonous  nature,)  which  is  a very  popu- 
lar theory,  or  whether  death  is  a direct  and  positive  inflic- 
tion. Nor  would  it  alter  the  case  if  native  depravity  was  a 
natural  result,  as  many  suppose,  of  the  same  forbidden  fruit, 
by  giving  undue  excitability  and  power  to  the  lower  passions ; 
because  these  effects  result  from  the  appointment  of  God, 
who  is  the  author  of  the  course  of  nature,  and  were  designed 
by  him  to  be  the  punishment  of  sin.  We  think  the  position 
of  Storr  is  perfectly  correct,  that  the  consequences  of  punish- 
ment are  themselves  punishment,  in  so  far  as  they  were 
taken  into  view  by  the  judge  in  passing  sentence,  and  came 
within  the  scope  of  his  design. — Zweck  des  Todes  Jesu, 
p.  585. 

But,  admitting  the  correctness  of  this  distinction,  we  do 
not  see  how  it  is  applicable  to  the  present  case,  that  is, 
how  Dr  Dwight,  and  those  who  think  with  him,  would  make 
it  appear,  that  the  moral  corruption  of  the  whole  human  race, 
was  the  natural  consequence  of  Adam’s  sin;  much  less  how 
the  Spectator  can  make  it  out,  that  “ the  universality  and 
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certainty  of  sin,”  is  the  natural  consequence  of  that  offence. 
Indeed,  he  appears  to  abandon  that  ground,  when  he  says, 
that  this  certainty  is  by  “ divine  constitution.”  Here  then 
is  an  evil,  not  even  a natural  consequence,  our  being  born 
under  a constitution  which  secures  the  certainty  of  our  being 
sinners,  and  the  ground  or  reason  of  this  evil  is  of  course  not 
our  own  sin,  but  the  sin  of  Adam.  Is  this  evil  a penalty'? 
According  to  our  view,  it  unquestionably  is.  It  is  an  evil 
judicially  inflicted  on  account  of  sin;  it  comes  from  God  as 
the  moral  governor  of  the  world.  The  Spectator,  however, 
and  many  others,  deny  that  the  evils  we  suffer  on  account  of 
Adam’s  sin  are  of  the  nature  of  punishment.  The  ground 
on  which  they  do  this,  is,  that  it  is  utterly  unjust,  that  the 
punishment  due  to  one  should,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
inflicted  upon  another.  The  assumption  of  this  principle, 
without  removing  any  difficulty,  greatly  aggravates  the  case, 
by  representing  that  as  a matter  of  sovereignty,  which  we 
regard  as  a matter  of  justice.  The  difficulty  is  not  removed, 
for  the  difficulty  is,  that  we  should  suffer  for  a crime  which 
we  never  committed;  but  this  the  Spectator  admits.  The 
evil  may  be  materialiter  precisely  the  same,  the  question  is 
now  merely  as  to  its  formal  nature.  Is  it  then  more  conge- 
nial with  the  unsophisticated  moral  feelings  of  men,  that 
God  should,  out  of  his  mere  sovereignty,  determine  that  be- 
cause one  man  sinned  all  men  should  sin ; that  because  one 
man  forfeited  his  favour,  all  men  should  incur  his  curse ; or 
because  one  man  sinned,  all  men  should  be  born  with  a 
contaminated  moral  nature;  than,  that  in  virtue  of  a most 
benevolent  constitution,  by  which  one  was  made  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  race,  the  punishment  of  the  one  should 
come  upon  all  We  know  that  a man’s  feelings  are  very 
much  modified  by  his  modes  of  thinking,  and  consequently, 
what  shocks  one  person,  may  appear  right  and  proper  to 
another ; and,  therefore,  these  feelings  can  be  no  certain  cri- 
terion in  such  a case  as  this.  For  ourselves,  however,  we 
are  free  to  confess,  that  we  instinctively  shrink  from  the  idea, 
that  God  in  mere  sovereignty  inflicts  the  most  tremendous 
evils  upon  his  creatures,  while  we  bow  submissively  at  the 
thought  of  their  being  penal  inflictions  for  a sin  committed 
by  our  natural  head  and  representative,  and  in  violation  of 
a covenant,  in  which,  by  a benevolent  appointment  of  God, 
we  were  included.  Besides,  is  it  not  necessary  that  a moral 
3 I 
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being  should  have  a probation,  before  his  fate  is  decided  4 
When  had  men  this  probation?  Not,  according  to  Dr 
Dwight,  in  their  own  persons,  for  they  are  born  depraved, 
and  consequently  under  condemnation.  Not  in  Adam — for 
this  supposes  that  his  sin  forfeited  for  us  the  divine  favour, 
or  is  the  ground  of  our  condemnation  ; but  this  is  imputa- 
tion. Is  it  then  more  unjust  to  condemn  mankind  for  the 
act  of  their  natural  representative,  in  whom  they  had  a fair 
and  favourable  probation,  than  to  condemn  them  without 
any  such  probation  ? Determine,  out  of  mere  sovereignty, 
to  call  them  into  existence  depraved,  and  then  condemn 
them  for  this  depravity?  Nor  does  the  Spectator’s  view 
much  relieve  the  difficulty.  For  a probation  to  be  fair,  must 
afford  as  favourable  a prospect  of  a happy  as  of  an  unhappy 
conclusion.  But  men  are  brought  up  to  their  trial,  under  a 
“ divine  constitution”  which  secures  the  certainty  of  their 
sinning ; and  this  is  done  because  an  individual  sinned 
thousands  of  years  before  the  vast  majority  of  them  were 
born.  Is  this  a fair  trial  ? Would  not  any  man  in  his  senses 
prefer  to  have  his  fate  decided,  by  the  act  of  his  first  father, 
in  the  full  perfection  of  his  powers,  intellectual  and  moral, 
than  to  have  it  suspended  on  his  own  first  faltering  moral 
act  of  infancy,  performed  under  a constitution  which  secures 
its  being  sinful?  According  to  the  Spectator,  therefore, 
the  probation  of  man  is  the  most  unfavourable  possible  for 
that  portion  of  the  race  which  arrives  at  moral  agency;  and 
those  who  die  before  it  never  have  any,  at  least  not  in  this 
world.  The  race  as  such  is  not  fallen  : for  this  implies  the 
loss  of  original  righteousness  and  of  the  divine  favour.  The 
former,  however,  was  never  possessed  ; the  latter,  by  one 
half  mankind,  never  forfeited,  and  for  them  no  Saviour  can 
be  needed. 

The  principle,  which  the  Spectator  so  confidently  lays 
down,  is,  in  our  apprehension,  decidedly  anti-scriptural,  sub- 
versive of  important  doctrines,  and  requires  a mode  of  inter- 
pretation to  reconcile  it  with  the  word  of  God,  which  opens 
the  door  to  the  utmost  latitudinarianism.  This  expression 
of  opinion  is  not  intended  ad  invidiam  ; very  far  from  it.  If 
there  is  no  foundation  for  this  apprehension,  the  expression 
of  it  will  pass  unheeded  ; and  if  there  is,  it  deserves  serious 
consideration.  The  Spectator  will  agree  with  us  in  saying, 
that  any  objection  brought  against  a doctrine  taught  in  the 
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Bible,  or  supposed  to  be  taught  there,  is  answered  if  it  can 
be  shown  to  bear  against  the  providence  of  God.  If,  there- 
fore, the  assertion,  that  it  is  unjust  that  one  man  should, 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  suffer  the  penalty  due  to 
another,  can  be  shown  to  militate  with  facts  in  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  divine  government,  it  is  thereby  answered.  Is  it 
then  a fact,  that  the  punishment  due  to  one  man,  has  ever, 
in  the  providence  of  God,  been  inflicted  on  others'?  We 
think  no  plainer  case  can  be  cited,  or  well  conceived,  than 
that  of  the  fall  itself.  God  threatened  our  first  parent  with 
certain  evils  in  case  of  disobedience;  he  did  disobey  ; the 
evil  is  inflicted  not  only  on  him,  but  on  his  posterity.  If  any 
part  of  this  evil  is  antecedent  to  personal  sinfulness,  then  the 
ground  of  it  is  Adam’s  sin.  But  it  is  admitted,  on  almost 
all  hands,  that  some  evil  is  inflicted  antecedently  to  per- 
sonal ill-desert;  some  say,  it  is  temporal  death,  others  cor- 
ruption of  nature,  the  Spectator  certainty  of  sinning,  (an 
awful  infliction  !)  it  matters  not  what  it  is,  it  is  evil  inflicted 
by  a judge  in  the  execution  of  a sentence — and  that  is  pun- 
ishment. We  think,  therefore,  that  it  is  arguing  against  an 
admitted  fact,  to  maintain  that  one  man  can  never  bear  the 
iniquity  of  another. 

Although  one  instance,  if  fully  established,  is  as  good  as 
a thousand  to  show  that  the  principle  of  the  Spectator  is 
untenable,  we  may  refer  to  others  recorded  in  the  scriptures. 
The  case  of  Achan  is  one  of  these.  The  father  committed 
the  offence,  and  his  whole  family  were  put  to  death  by  the 
command  of  God.  Was  not  the  death  of  the  children,  in 
this  instance,  of  the  nature  of  punishment1?  It  was  evil, 
not  a natural  consequence,  but  a positive  infliction,  so- 
lemnly imposed  on  moral  agents,  by  divine  command,  for 
a specific  offence.  It  is  on  the  ground  of  this  and  similar 
examples  ; as  the  punishment  of  Canaan  for  the  act  of  Ham  ; 
of  the  sons  of  Saul  for  the  conduct  of  their  father,  2 Sam. 
xxi.  8,  14.;  of  the  children  of  Israel  for  the  sin  of  David, 
2 Sam.  xxiv.  15  and  17 ; that  Grotius,  the  jurist  and  theolo- 
gian, says  “ Non  esse  simpliciter  injustum  aut  contra  natu- 
rampcenoe,  ut  quis  puniatur  ob  aliena  peccata.” — De  Satis- 
faction, p.  312. 

The  objection,  therefore,  of  the  Spectator,  founded  on  the 
supposed  injustice  of  one  man  ever  being  punished  for 
the  sin  of  another,  we  consider  as  answered  ; first,  be- 
cause it  bears  with  equal,  if  not  with  accumulated  force, 
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against  his  own  doctrine  of  evil  consequences;  and,  secondly, 
because  we  think  it  militates  with  facts  in  the  providence 
of  God,  and  if  valid,  is  valid  against  the  divine  administra- 
tion. 

We  have  other  reasons,  however,  for  the  opinion  which 
we  ventured  to  express  that  the  Spectator’s  principle  was 
anti-scriptural.  It  contradicts  the  positive  assertions  of 
scripture,  as  we  understand  them.  We  can  only  refer  to 
two  instances  of  this  kind.  In  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans,  from  the  twelfth  verse  to4the'twenty-first, 
we  consider  the  apostle  as  not  only  asserting,  but  arguing 
on  the  principle  that  one  man  may  bear  the  iniquity  of  an- 
other. His  object  is  to  illustrate  the  method  of  justification. 
As  we  have  been  condemned  for  a sin  which  is  not  our  own, 
so  are  we  justified  for  a righteousness  which  is  not  our  own. 
That  we  have  been  thus  brought  under  condemnation,  he 
proves  from  the  universality  of  death,  the  penalty  of  the 
law.  This  penalty  was  not  incurred  by  the  violation  of  the 
law  of  Moses,  because  it  was  inflicted  long  before  that  law 
was  given  ; neither  is  it  incurred,  in  all  cases,  by  the  actual 
violations  of  a law  which  threatens  death,  because  it  comes 
on  those  who  have  never  actually  violated  any  such  law  ; 
therefore  it  is  for  the  one  offence  of  one  man  that  the  con- 
demnatory sentence,  (the  m has  passed  on  all 

men.  The  disobedience  of  one  man  is  no  more  simply  the 
occasion  of  all  men  being  sinners,  than  the  obedience  of  one 
is  merely  the  occasion  of  all  becoming  righteous.  But  the 
disobedience  of  the  one  is  the  ground  of  our  being  treated 
as  sinners;  and  the  obedience  of  the  other  is  the  ground  of 
our  being  treated  as  righteous.  This  view  of  the  passage, 
as  to  its  main  feature,  is  adopted  by  every  class  of  commen- 
tators. Knapp,  in  his  Theology,  quoted  above,  sect.  76, 
in  speaking  of  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  says,  “ That  in  the 
Mosaic  history  of  the  fall,  although  the  word  is  not  used, 
the  doctrine  is  involved  in  the  account.”  In  the  writings  of 
the  Jews,  in  the  paraphrases  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the 
Talmuds  and  rabbinical  works,  the  sentence,  “ the  descen- 
dants of  Adam  suffer  the  punishment  of  death  on  account  of 
his  first  sin”  frequently  occurs,  in  so  many  words.  This 
doctrine  of  imputation  was  very  common  among  them,  he 
says,  in  the  times  of  the  apostles.  “ Paul  teaches  it  plainly, 
Rom.  v.  12 — 14,  and  there  brings  it  into  connexion  with  the 
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Christian  doctrines.  He  uses,  respecting  it,  precisely  the 
same  expressions  which  we  find  in  the  writings  of  the 
Rabbins.”  On  the  following  page,  in  reference  to  the  pas- 
sage in  Rom.  v.  12 — 14,  he  says,  that  the  doctrine  of  impu- 
tation is  here  more  clearly  advanced  than  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  New  Testament.  “ The  modern  philosophers 
and  theologians,”  he  remarks,  “ found  here  much  that  was 
inconsistent  with  their  philosophical  systems.  They,  there- 
fore, explained  and  refined  so  long  on  the  passage,  that  they 
at  length  forced  out  a sense  from  which  imputation  was  ex- 
cluded; as  even  Doederlein  has  done  in  his  system  of  theo- 
logy. They  did  not  consider,  however,  that  Paul  uses  pre- 
cisely the  same  modes  of  expressions  which  were  current 
among  the  Jews  of  that  age  respecting  imputation  ; and  that 
his  cotemporary  readers  could  not  have  understood  them 
otherwise  than  as  teaching  that  doctrine;  and  that  Paul  in 
another  passage,  Heb.  vii.  9,  10,  reasons  in  the  same  manner. 
Paul  shows,  in  substance,  that  all  men  are  regarded  and 
punished  by  God  as  sinners,  and  that  the  ground  of  this  lies 
in  the  act  of  one  man ; as,  on  the  other  hand,  deliverance 
from  punishment  depends  on  one  man,  Jesus  Christ.”  He 
immediately  afterwards,  says,  that,  unless  force  is  done  to 
the  apostle’s  words,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  he  ar- 
gues to  prove  that  the  ground  on  which  men  are  subject  to 
death,  is  not  their  personal  sinfulness,  but  “ the  imputation 
of  Adam’s  sin.”* 

Zachariae,  of  Goettingen,  understands  the  apostle  in  the 
same  manner.  In  his  Biblische  Theologie,  vol.  ii.  p.  394, 
395,  he  says,  “ Imputation  with  Paul  is  the  actual  infliction 
on  a person  of  the  punishment  of  sin;  consequently  the  sin  of 
Adam  is  imputed  to  all  men,  if  there  is  any  punishment  in- 
flicted on  them  on  account  of  that  sin.  His  whole  reason- 
ing, Rom.  v.  13,  14,  brings  this  idea  with  it.  Sin  is  not 
imputed  according  to  a law,  so  long  as  that  law  is  not  yet 
given;  yet  punishment  was  inflicted  long  before  the  time  of 
Moses.  His  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  where  God  punishes 


* Knapp  does  not  himself  admit  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  at  least,  not  with- 
out much  qualification.  He  does  not  deny  the  apostle’s  plain  assertion  of  the 
doctrine,  however,  but  gets  over  it  by  saying,  that  he  is  not  to  be  interpreted 
strictly,  but  as  speaking  in  a general  and  popular  sense 
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sin,  there  he  imputes  it ; and  where  there  is  no  punishment 
of  a sin,  there  it  is  not  imputed.”  “ If  God,  therefore,  allows 
the  punishment  which  Adam  incurred  to  come  on  all  his 
descendants,  he  imputes  his  sin  to  them  all.  And  in  this 
sense  Paul  maintains  that  the  sin  of  Adam  is  imputed  to  all, 
because  the  punishment  of  the  one  offence  of  Adam  has 
come  upon  all.”  On  page  3S6  he  gives  the  sense  of  Rom. 
v.  18,  thus,  “ The  judicial  sentence  of  God,  condemning  all 
men  to  death,  has  passed  on  all  men,  on  account  of  the  one 
offence  of  Adam.”  This  is  precisely  our  doctrine.  It  mat- 
ters not,  as  far  as  the  principle  is  concerned,  how  the  ba.va.Tot 
in  this  passage  is  explained. 

Whitby  has  the  same  view.  He  insists  upon  rendering 
i<p'  ii,  “ in  whom,”  because,  he  says,  “ It  is  not  true  that  death 
came  upon  all  men , for  that,  or  because,  all  have  sinned.  For 
the  apostle  directly  here  asserts  the  contrary,  viz.  That  the 
death  and  condemnation  to  it  which  befel  all  men,  was  for 
the  sin  of  Adam  only.”  “ Therefore  the  apostle  doth  ex- 
pressly teach  us  that  this  death,  this  condemnation  to  it, 
came  not  upon  us  for  the  sin  of  all,  but  only  for  the  sin  of 
one,  i.  e.  of  that  one  Adam,  in  whom  all  men  die. — 1 Cor. 
xv.  22.” 

We  refer  to  these  authors  merely  to  make  it  appear,  that 
even  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  liberalized  writers,  the  plain 
sense  of  Scripture  contradicts  the  principle  of  the  Spectator, 
that  one  man  can  never  be  punished  for  the  sin  of  another. 
This  sense,  we  are  persuaded,  cannot  be  gotten  rid  of,  with- 
out adopting  a principle  of  interpretation  which  would  enable 
us  to  explain  away  any  doctrine  of  the  word  of  God.  The 
older  Calvinists,  as  we  have  seen,  considered  the  denial  of 
imputation,  or  in  other  words,  the  assumption  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Spectator,  as  leading  to  the  denial  of  original 
sin  or  native  depravity.  They  were,  therefore,  alarmed  when 
some  of  their  French  brethren  rejected  the  former  doctrine, 
though  they  at  that  time  continued  to  hold  the  latter.  Their 
apprehensions  were  not  unfounded.  Those  who  made  this 
first  departure  from  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  very  soon  gave 
up  the  other  doctrine,  and  before  long  relapsed  into  that 
state  from  which,  after  so  long  a declension,  they  are  now 
struggling  to  rise.  Without  any  intention  of  either  casting 
unmerited  odium  on  any  of  our  brethren,  or  of  exciting  un- 
necessary apprehensions,  we  would  seriously  ask,  if  there  is 
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no  evidence  of  a similar  tendency  in  the  opinions  of  some 
brethren  in  this  country.  The  doctrine  of  imputation  has 
long  been  rejected  by  many,  both  within  and  without  the 
bounds  of  our  own  ecclesiastical  connexion,  who  still  hold, 
with  Dr  Dwight,  to  native  depravity,  or  that  men  are  born 
“ contaminated  in  their  moral  nature.”  How  this  can  be 
just,  or  consistent  with  the  divine  perfections,  if  not  a penal 
infliction,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive.  We  are,  therefore, 
not  surprised  to  find  that  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
theologians  of  this  school,  now  deny  that  there  is  any  such 
contamination  of  nature  ; or  that  men  are  morally  deprav- 
ed before  they  are  moral  agents,  and  have  knowingly  and 
voluntarily  violated  the  laws  of  God.  These  gentlemen, 
however,  still  maintain  that  it  is  certain  that  the  first  moral 
act  in  every  case  will  be  sinful.  But  this  seems  very  hard  : 
that  men  should  be  brought  up  to  their  probation,  under  “ a 
divine  constitution”  which  secures  the  certainty  of  their  sin- 
ning. How  this  is  to  be  reconciled  with  God’s  justice  and 
goodness  any  better  than  the  doctrine  of  Dr  Dwight,  we  are 
unable  to  discover;  and  therefore  apprehend  that  it  will  not 
long  be  retained.  The  further  step  must,  we  apprehend, 
be  taken,  of  denying  any  such  constitution,  and  any  such 
dire  certainty  of  sinning.  And  then  the  universality  of  sin 
will  be  left  to  be  explained  by  imitation  and  circumstances. 
This,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  the  natural  tendency  of  these 
opinions ; this  has  been  their  actual  course  in  other  countries, 
and  to  a certain  extent,  also,  among  ourselves.  If  our  breth- 
ren will  call  this  arguing  ad  invidiam,  we  are  sorry  for  it. 
They  do  not  hesitate,  however,  to  say,  that  our  opinions 
make  God  the  author  of  sin,  destroy  the  sinner’s  responsi- 
bility, weaken  the  influence  of  the  gospel,  and  thus  ruin  the 
souls  of  men. 

But  if  the  Spectator’s  principle,  that  one  man  can  never 
suffer  the  punishment  of  the  sins  of  another  is  correct,  what 
becomes  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement?  According  to  the 
scriptural  view  of  this  subject,  Christ  saves  us  by  bearing  the 
punishment  of  our  sins.  This,  as  we  understand,  is  admit- 
ted. That  is,  it  is  admitted  that  this  is  the  scriptural  mode 
of  representing  this  subject.  Our  brethren  do  not  deny  that 
the  phrase  “ to  bear  the  iniquity  of  any  one,”  means  to  bear 
the  punishment  of  that  iniquity,  as  in  the  passage  in  Ezekiel, 
“The  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,”  and  in 
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a multitude  of  similar  cases.  Where,  therefore,  the  Bible 
says,  that  “ Christ  bore  our  sins”  it  means,  that  he  bore  the 
punishment  of  our  sins  ; or  rather,  as  Grotius  says,  it  cannot 
mean  any  thing  else.  “ Peccata  ferre  patiendo,  atque  ita  ut 
inde  liberentur  alii,  aliud  indicare  non  potest,  quam  poenae 
alienae  susceptionem.” — P.  300.  And  not  only  the  scriptures 
but  even  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  who  use  this  phrase, 
he  says,  “semper  imputationem  includunt.”  This,  howe- 
ver, on  the  Spectator’s  principle,  must  be  explained  away; 
and  the  ground  be  assumed,  that  the  scriptures  mean  to 
teach  us  only  the  fact  that  Christ’s  death  saves  us,  but  not 
that  it  does  so  by  being  a punishment  of  our  sins.  But  if 
this  ground  be  taken,  what  shall  we  have  to  say  to  the  So- 
cinians  who  admit  the  fact  as  fully  as  we  do  ? They  say,  it  is 
by  the  moral  impression  it  produces  on  us;  our  brethren  say, 
it  is  by  the  moral  impression  it  produces  on  the  intelligent 
universe.  If  we  desert  the  Bible  representation,  have  they 
not  as  much  right  to  their  theory  as  we  have  to  ours?  This 
is  a subject  we  cannot  now  enter  upon.  Our  object  is,  to 
show  that  this  is  no  dispute  about  words;  that  the  denial  of 
the  doctrine  of  imputation  not  only  renders  thatof  original  sin 
untenable;  but  involves,  either  the  rejection  or  serious  mo- 
dification of  those  of  atonement  and  justification. 
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